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Features for 


1308 THE(QNGREGATIONA 


EDITORIALS. Strong, broad, timely, varied. 

4 NEWS SERVICE enterprising, prompt, covering the 
entire country. Correspondence from the great cen 
ters of the world. 

LITERATURE. A weekly survey of the newest and 
best books. Notes on authors and art. A _ bird’s-eye 
view of what is taking place in the higher realms of life. 

tHE LIFE OF THE HOME. Much material week by 
week suited to all the members of the family. The 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 





18 November 1897 


Features for 





1898 


y 





RE-STATEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH: Series 
by Professors G,. P. Fisher, George Harris, Henry ©. 
King, James Denney. 

STEPS IN SOCIAL REFORM: Series by Washington 
Gladden, Dean Geo. Hodges, Edwin D. Mead, James 
B. Reynolds. 


AS OTHER DENOMINATIONS SEE US: Series by 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, Arthur Edwards, W. R. Hunt 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN) CONGREGATIONAL 
HISTORY. Vivid pen-portraitures of historic scenes 
and movements in which leaders of the denomination 
took a striking part and which at the time riveted the 
attention of multitudes. 

QUIET TALKS WITH EARNEST PEOPLE IN MY 
STUDY: Charles E. Jefferson’s fortnightly articles ; 
nese wholesome, friendly counsel, being designed to 
wring the pews and the pulpit into closer mutual 
sympathy. 

JESUS IN HUMAN RELATIONS: As a Son, Brother 


exposition of the Sunday school and prayer meeting ington, O. P. Gifford. 
topics is appreciated by all. The mothers meet in a : . x, s ; 
** Mothers in Council.” The children in the * Conversa- THE MAN IN THE GALLERY: Gerald Stanley Lee. Friend, Neighbor, Guest, Teacher. 1. O. Rankin. 

tion Corner” talk with the irrepressible ** Mr. Martin.” Personal words from this gifted young author, aimed A REMARKABLEARRAY of specialarticles, storiesand 
Closet and Altar” supplies food for the spiritual life. chiefly at the spiritual needs of his readers. sketches by the ablest writers in America and Europe 


ME 
iz | | j as Our 


1898 


Combination 
Offer 
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GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestion- collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. Each por- 
ably the most beautiful and valuable collection of portraits trait is a fine proof, which would cost if ordered separately not 
ever made. The portraits, each with accompanying facsimile '€8s than one dollar. The price of this gallery is $7.50, but it 
autograph, are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad mar- will not be sold to the general ublic until next season. It can 
gins, size 9°4 by 131, each on a sheet by itself, and the entire be obtained now only in ‘‘ combination "’ as announced. 
Regular price for the three ( THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00 } OUR 
Ls $1 4.50 - CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 | OFFER § 7 50 

7 oe a if purchased separately | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 4.00 | Delivered FREE 


renewals and to new subscriptions to both THE CONGREGATIONALIST and the Century Magazine. All arrears, however, must be paid before the offe: 
New subscriptions to The 








This offer applies to 
nes available, and in case of subscriptions already paid one or more years in advance, its acceptance carries forward the subscription an additional year 
The Century Magazine year will begin with the November number unless otherwise requested. 


Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


bece 
Congregationalist may begin at once or January 1, 1898, as preferred. 


Address,—Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


y= We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the Illuminated Bible. 42 


merores QUR PICTURE BIBLE cries 


The Illuminated Binir, produced at great cost, 
embellished with the work of admirable artists. 
goes fresh from the renowned Riverside Press of 
Cambridge, Mass. (H. O. HOUGHTON & CO.), into 
the hands of the American Bible Union. The Con- 
yreygationalist has contracted for an edition of 


650 Copies; 
until this is exhausted it will be possible for any 
reader of The Congregationalist to secure a $10.00 
Bible for $2.75, a $12.50 Bible for $3.25, 
a $15.00 Bible for $3.75. 














First Fruits from SUBSCRIBERS of 
The Congregationalist. 


“The INuminated Bible is satisfactory in every 
way. Itwillbea very propitatle study not for weeks 
or months only but for a lifetime. Thanking you 
jor offering such a ‘grand book so re asonably”’ 
Nov. 12, 1897. 

“The numerous and beautiful Wustrations seem 
to bring this Bible right up close to modern appre- 
hension and it will quickly be appreciated, Here- 
with find check for copy.”—Nov. 1, 1897. 

“The sample pages of the Bible came today. 1 
inclose price at once, for Iam sure it must be worth 
far more than what you ask and will be of great 
value in our home.’’—Nov. 4, 1897. 

“Very much pleased with the specimen pages, and 
desire very much to possess the complete hook. I in- 
close an order for it.?’—Oct. 29, 1897. 

‘Sample pages received; beautiful! T order five 
&3.75 Bibles for Christmas gifts—all are to go into 








This is an exact Photographic Reproduction of style , Full Turkey, Silk Sewed, Red 


under Gold edges, Full Divinity Circuit, and for which the regular I _ eon . B15.00 
refined and ‘critical families. Inclosed find 3 75 IS OUR SPECIAL PRICE, until edition is exhausted. . 75 
&18.75."°—Oct. 28, 1897. 2. Size of Bible when opened as above, 11% 4 x 2014 inches. = 
Refers to the $10.00 Bible, Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, | The $15.00 Bible, Style 3, 
OFFER No. 1 OFFER No. 2 }5 i Morocco, with -fush | OFFER No. Full Turkey, Silk Sewed 


style 1, which comes in Silk 


Cloth. Allillustrations and allegori- old edges. Complete, and a beauti- Divinity Cireuit, Red under Gold 
cal plates. Our special price......... $2.75 ul book. Our special price.......... $3.25 | Edges. Our special price.......... $3.75 
ders must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shipping directions. Transportation charges are to be paid by purchaser. 
The Bible weighs over 6 Ibs. 


All or 
SPECIAL CONDITION + (<> If great distance makes it desirable to pr the purchaser should send us 50 cents. 
Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refunded upon their return. No description can do justice to this superb production, there 
fore a book of 34 sample pages will be sent absolutely free to all applicants. Orders will be filled in order as received, and remittances reaching us too late 
will be immediately refunded. SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES TODAY, and address all communications to 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BE WISE! 


A Beautiful Etching FREE TO ALL 








No. 111 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST BAKING POWDER 


As the originator of Yeast or BAKING POWDER in 1849, I was for many years the 
largest manufacturer of this class of goods, until, through the competition from cheap and 
adulterated articles, the alternative presented itself of either offering a similar quality of goods 
or abandoning the field. I chose the latter, and for years I have been out of the market; but 
now, through a revulsion of public sentiment against adulterated goods, I am enabled to offer 
a new powder, which I have been experimenting with and perfecting during the interim. 

I recommend this powder as absolutely pure—it contains neither alum, lime, nor other 
injurious substances, and is unexcelled by any in the market. 

The illustrations in this article are reduced reproductions of Beautiful Artists’ 
Proof Etchings, of which we have a series of eighteen, 14 x 28 inches. There is no ad- 
vertising matter printed on any of these pictures. A complete catalogue will be sent free 





upon application if stamp is inclosed. 


I will send one of these Etchings FREE 


upon receipt of 25 Best Soap wrapper Trade-marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder Trade-marks, 
or the coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. 


Address “‘ DEPT. G.,” P.O. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY 
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No. 107 


USE THE BEST! IT PAYS! 
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BOSTON 


common Che Pilgrim Press 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


CHICAGO 
175 Wabash Avenue 


Fall 1897—New Publications 


Among the Holy Places. A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By 
Rey. JAMES Kran, M.A., D.D. Fully illustrated, gilt top. 
Pp. 388. 81.75. 

A graphic account of travel in the Holy Land, varied by historical reminis- | 
ceenee and personal adventure, making a very readable as well as instructive 
volume 
Benhurst Club, The. By Howr BENNING, author of ‘ Miss 

Charity’s House,”’ ‘One Girl’s Way Out,” ete. Illustrated. 
Pp. 318. $1.25. 

One of this author’s books has been loaned to fifty-eight families and two 

copies entirely worn out in this way. “ The Benhurst Club” was an organi- 


zation Of working girls 


, , Bunker Hill Failure, A. By Anna F, 
BURNHAM, author of ‘ Fussbudget’s 
Folks,’ *‘ Lake View Series,’’ ete. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. 290. $1.25. 

The defeat at Bunker Hill was really a victory, 
and has always been so regarded. The failure of a 
“S oh ee schoolboy to win the prize in the same way was of 
such benefit to him that it was called a Bunker Hill 
é | failure. Good lessons for boys. 


ee | 
> 


Called to the Front. By WiLuis Boyp 
ALLEN. Pp. 260, Illustrated. $1.25. 

fink tapped A sequel to “ A Son of Liberty.” Both these his- 

Pei : 1 torical stories are in the author’s best vein. They 
are based on facts and are full of incident and adven- 

ture, the scenes being laid in the perilous days just preceding and in the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. They cannot fail to teach lessons of patriotism 





and bravery 
Castle Daffodil. By MAartHa Burr BaANks, author of “ Prince 
Dandelion,” ete. Illustrated. Pp. 209. $1. 
Some little children thought that the secluded 
house across the way, guarded by a high wall and 
iron gates, was a sort of castle of which children had . 
reason to be afraid. Instead of enemies, however, they | : . DAFFODIL > 
found that the people there were capital folks. : ee 





Chautauqua Year Book, The. By GRACE L. 
Duncan. Deckeled paper, gilt top, or- f 
namental side. Pp. 370. $1.00, net. 

The author is the well-known Chautauquan who has 
compiled ~ The Chautauqua Calendar” for a number 
of years and which is familiar in thousands of homes. 
The selections for each day, prepared on the same 

» choice as to deserve the 

















plan as heretofore, are s¢ 
more permanent setting here given to them. 


Christian Way, The: Whither it leads and how to go on. By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D., author of “ Being a Christian,”’ 
ete. Pp. 142. 75 cents. 

rhis admirable lithe work has been for some time out of print and is now 
reissued in response to numerous demands. Few writers have stated so clearly 
and convineingly the reasonable claims of Christianity as has Dr. Gladden in this 
and his other similar works. 

Common-Sense Christianity. By ALonzo H. Quint, D. D. Small 
svo. Pp, 224. $1.50. 

Short, breezy, spicy articles, from the pen of one of the foremost Congrega 
tional writers 

Conditions of Success in Preaching without 
Notes. By RicnarpD SALTER STORRs, 
D.D. With portrait of author. Pp. 233. $1. 

I rhree lectures delivered before students of Union 

' Theological Seminary. This very valuable work for 

ministers and students, by one who is without doubt 
the finest extempore orator now living, has been for 
some time out of print. It is now reissued with re- 
visions and additions by the author. 


f aa 


DAN Div MMOND | 


Dan Drummond of the Drummonds. By 
GULIELMA ZOLLINGER, Illustrated. 

Pp. 345. $1.25. 
} Dan Drummond had heard it said that none of the 


} 
| 
| 
U une SOprummonds ever did a mean thing. Dan was a boot 
black, but was ambitious to be truly a Drummond, 








From an old lady he got the motto, ** Pay as you go, 
ind don't forget your manners.” The story tells how 
with that motto he succeeded. 


Deacon’s Week, The, and What Deacon 
Baxter Said. By Rose TERRY CooKE, 
With twenty pen drawings by H. P. 
Barnes. Ornamental cloth binding. 
Pp. 46. 40 cents. 

These little New England dialect sketches have 
had remarkable popularity. About one hundred 
thousand copies of * Deacon’s Week” have already 
been sold, The illustrations add greatly to the in- 
terest of each story, and many who have read 
them will be glad to see them again in this new 
and attractive form. 





Tle Dencons Ween, 
Deacon Beaten 




















Genuine Lady, A. By Mrs. L. T. Tuursron, 

author of *‘ Ruth Prentice.” Illustrated. 

Pp. 280. $1.25. 

The “Genuine Lady 

young ladies’ school was supposed to be a charity 

scholar, and henee by some ill-bred girls was de 

spised and snubbed. She, however, by her rare 

Christian character was able to live down all hos- 
tility and become a general favorite. 


Was a student who in a 





General Peg Series, The. By Karr W. 
and KE. M. HaMinron. Pp. 64 to 92 
each. The set of six, $2.00, 

The reputation of these writers for little children 


7 ; 
2 BOX earl 
4! 

is unsurpassed. Six charming little volumes of 


stories for children, profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 
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Helpful Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By Sanau F. Day. Deckeled 
edge paper, tastefully bound, with gilt top and ornamental side 
die. Pp. 384. $1.75. 

A collection of choice extracts for daily reading, gathered from many sources, 
originally compiled for personal enjoyment and inspiration, but full of help and 
encouragement for all. 


Links of Gold. By Harrier A. CHEEVER, 
author of ‘ Little Jolliby,” ‘The Res- ] 
cued Madonna,” “St. Rockwells’ Little 
Brother,”’’ ete. Illustrated. Pp. 314. $1.25. 

In this Mrs. Cheever shows how some girls, asso 
clated together in raising funds for missionary effort. 

did a great deal of good to others and to themselves 

as well. Just the book for girls. 





Maud Brayton. A sequel to “Kings and 
Cupbearers.”” By Prof. GkorGr Hunt- 
INGTON, author of ‘ Rockanock Stage,’ 
‘**Nakoma,”’ ete. Illustrated. Pp. 400. 
$1.50. 

This sequel to * Kings and Cupbearers ” continues 
the story of Maud Brayton, who ‘was such a captivat 
ing character. Professor Huntington’s books are all remarkable for their fine 
literary qualities, skill in picturing odd characters, genuine fun, and ethical 
teaching. 








WARRIET A 
CHEEVERS 











My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamuiy, D. D. With portrait and 
illustrations. New edition. Pp. 538. $1.50, 

Pr. Edward Everett Hale says no book since Robinson Crusoe has so inter- 
ested him as this story of a Yankee boy whose varied career as missionary, edu 
cator, inventor, college-builder, preacher and lecturer forms the substance of 
this work. Several large editions have been sold at £2.50. A new edition ata 
reduced price should be even more popular. 


Redmond of the Seventh. By Mrs. FRANK 
Lee. Five illustrations. Gilt top. Pp. 


290, $1.25, 








~ REDMOND-OF THE 

~ SEVENTH:OR: THE * 
--_ BOYSOFNINETY 
*. MRS-FRANK LEE. 





This story has been considerably extended since it 
appeared in The Youth's Companion. An wnusualls 
strong and interesting character is Redmond in spite 
of his faults. Like “ Tom Brown of Rugby,” it canaot 
fail to influence boys to be manly and brave. 





Sermons by the Monday Club. On the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1898. Twenty- 
third Series. Pp. 380. $1.25, 

Among the writers represented this year are Dr. A, 

E. Dunning, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr, George M. 

Boynton, Dr. W. E. Barton, Dr. C. A. Dickinson, Prof. 

G. F. Wright, Dr. George R. Leavitt, Dr. W. E. Griffis, 

Rev. C, E. Jefferson, Dr. J. E. Tuttle, and others no less able and searcely less 

famous. This unique publication is very valuable to teachers as it approaches 

the lesson subject from a different standpoint than the ordinary lesson helps, 
and is full of practical and helpful suggestions for Sunday school workers. 





Son’s Victory, A. A Story of the Land of the Honey Bee. Hy 
FANNIE E, NEWBERRY, author of “ Brian’s Home,” “ Wrestler 
of Philippi,’ “‘ Comrades,” “ Transplanted,” ete. Illustrated. 
Pp. 408, $1.50. 

A story of life in Mormondom. Deseret is the land 
of the honey bee. The story is of thrilling interest, 
and has enough of mystery about it to make its readers 
impatient to know the whole story. There are strains 
of tenderness, too, which are well woven inand which 
add much to the effectiveness of the whole. 





Young Capitalist, The. By Linnizt S. Har- 
kis, author of ‘* Bertha’s Summer Board- 
ers,” ete. Dllustrated. Pp. 358. $1.25. 


The Young Capitalist is a philanthropist, who ap 
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plies his religion to manufacturing. Of course this | | 
touches, and in the right way, the relations of capital i : | 


to labor. 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible. 


The most accurate, suggest- 
ive, and comprehensive aid to 
Bible study that has yet seen 


the light— Examiner, 7 Oct.’9 


Of all the aids for the popular 


study of the Bible .. . this 


easily foremost and best.—/nde- 


pendent, 14 Jan. ’97. 


Surpasses every other Teach- 
ers’ Bible-—Christian Nation, 29 


Sept. ’97. 


The purpose ... has been 
... to “get behind the veil of 
Western words and ideas, and to 
enable the reader to study the 
book amid the surroundings and 
in the very atmosphere in which 
It is a prac- 
tical hand-book of the highest 
value for Biblical study.—Con- 


it was composed.” 


gregattonalist, 4 Feb. ’97. 
Look through the Index ; 


shows at a glance what there is 


in the book and where it i 
The authors’ names show th 
quality of it. 


For sale by all booksellers, at 
prices from $1.50 to $7.00; or 
THOos. 


address for particulars 
Netson & Sons, 33 East 17t 
Street, New York. 
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* 
i By the author of 


‘¢ The Bishop’s Conversion.’’ 
2d Edition Now Ready. 


The Way of Fire. 


A Novel. By HELEN BLACKMAR MAXWELL, 
author of ‘The Bishop’s Conversion.” . 3 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The great evil that has thrown its 
shadow over the Eurasian, or half-caste, 
race of India, owing to the admixture of 
English with native blood, is one that is 
far-reaching and perilous to the best 
interests of that class which largely 
peoples modern India... . It is with 
this tragic spectacle the story I have 
tried to tell deals, and while the charac- 
ters and circumstances of the tale are 
fictitious, the facts are, in the main, true 
to life in the great Empire. I have at- 
tempted to portray the prejudices and 
struggles, the strength and weakness 
that mark the path along which the 
Eurasian race is passing and now surely 
making progress, even if it be by the 
‘way of fire.’—Hatract from Preface. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W, pare cop- Church Bells f& Chimes, 
Best Fare coP- Church Bells 5 & Chimes, 
ighest G Pure Tone estminster 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America, 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 


please mention that the advertisement was seen i 
The Congregationalist. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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“Tn a country unsurpassed for magazines, ‘The Century’ stands unsurpassed.””—Chicago Tribune. 


THE CENTURY 


For the Coming Year. 


TH Boston Herald recently said, ‘‘So adequate a com- 
bination of ability and of interest, of timeliness and 
of permanency, of criticism and description, of fiction and 
of history, and finally of literature and of art, is not 
attained by any other magazine.’”” In the pages of THE 
CENTURY appear the articles that people talk most about,— 
those which attract the most attention in the world of let- 
ters. Its editorials make for good citizenship; as has been 
aptly said, ‘‘ THe Century stands for something.” 


The plans for the coming year justify the publishers in 
the belief that not only will all of the cherished traditions 
of the past be preserved, but that the magazine will make 
a distinct advance, winning new friends and adding many 
new subscribers. The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
novel of the American Revolution, ‘‘Hugh Wynne, Free 
— will make of special interest the announcement 
ts) 


A New Novel by Dr. Mitchell 
“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS ” 
e A Story of the French Revolution. 
Sao begin in an early number. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel of New York life, 


Americans,’”’ began in the November CENTURY. The attractions for the new vol- 
ume cannot be better judged than by the following list of important features which 


appear in the November and December numbers. 
NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
Christmas Issue. Ready Dec. 1st. 


Beginning the Volume. Sold everywhere. | 
| 





OR. 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 





Four Engravings by T.Cole, after Gainsborough. 
Merry Christmas in the 


First chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel 


«GOOD AMERICANS.” 


a Z Tenements. 
Andree’s Flight into By Jacob L. Riis, author of “How the Other Half 
the Unknown. Lives.” Illustrated by Hambidge. 


Edwin Booth in London. 


A Religious Painter. 
The work of Fritz von Uhde. Illustrated. 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 
AT FRESHWATER. 


Reminiscences of those who enjoyed the com- 
panionship of the poet, published with the con- 
sent of the present Lord Tennyson. Superbly 
illustrated. 


The [lorning-Glories of Japan. 
By the author of “Jinrikisha Days.’ With re- 


productions of exquisite paintings by Japanese 
artists. 


| 
| The Author of 
| 


Impressions and Photographs of an eye witness. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY 
ON THE 
ARMENIAN QUESTION. 

An interview with the Sultan by the Hon. A. W. 
Terrell, ex-minister to Turkey, giving the Sul- 
tan’s side of the Armenian troubles which he 


desires Mr. Terrell to communicate to the 
American people. 


Stories by Frank R. Stockton, 
and by the author of ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub.” 
Poems by Bret Harte and 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

A [lap in Color of 

Greater New York. | 
Contributions from Mark Twain 
and John Burroughs. 

AN IMPERIAL DREAM. 


A woman’s reminiscences of Mexico during the 
french Intervention. 


‘« Mozart,’’ by Edvard Grieg. 
‘«GALLOPS.” 


The first of a group of strikingly original stories 
about horses by a new writer. 





‘‘A Visit from St. Nicholas.’’ 
Second Instalment of 
Mrs. Harrison’s Novel 
‘‘Good Americans.”’ 

An Essay by the late Gen. Francis A. Walker on 
‘* The Causes of Poverty.” 
Second part of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s Poem 
‘‘ Rubaiyat of Doc. Sifers,’’ 


begun in November. 


SIX COPMIPLETE STORIES 
by Henry van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope, and 
others. Ete., ete., ete. 


Etc., ete., ete. 


New Volume begins in November. 





The Price of The Century is $4.00 a year. 
Th $6 50 The Century [lagazine for one year, 
e€ *= | The Century Gallery of One Hundred 
Portraits, regular price . . . 7.50 


Offer. $11.50 


The publishers ot THE CENTURY, having had constant calls for proof copies of famous portraits 
that have appeared in its pages, have now gathered together the very best and most popular one 
hundred portraits, printing them on heavy paper, size 9}x13}, and have issued them in portfolio form 
at a nominal price to CENTURY readers, Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to the 
public at $7.50, but this year it will positively be sold only in connection with new subscriptions or 
renewals to THE CENTURY at $6.50 for the two, $2.50 for the 
Gallery, and $4.00 7 sungnnine. All dealers supply 4 ae THE CENTURY CO. 
folio in connection with subscriptions, or remittance may be made 

directly to the publishers. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


$4.00 The two 
for $6.50 

' to any 

address. 











ror ONE DOLLAR mre 


you can secure A FULL YEAR'S subscription (in advance) to THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Our 1898 $3.00 Our $7 50 
Combination < CENTURY PORTRAITS. . 7.50> Price ° 
Offer | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE . 4.00 Delivered FREE. 


ADDRESS — Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St., Boston. 
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The Victorian Classic | 

A volume especially adapted to the | 
Holidays, but also in perennial demand— | 
the richest, most luminous, most helpful | 
and beautiful of modern poems— 


TENNYSON’S 


In MEMORIAM 


Descriptive and analytical Preface by HENRY | 
exquisitely illustrated by | 


VAN DYKE; 
HAarrRY FENN. 


Elegantly printed, bound in silk, boxed, $3.50. 


Beacon Lights of History 


By Dr. JoHN LorpD. Incomparably the most 
engaging and trustworthy account of the 
World’s Life and Progress. Fascinating as 
fiction. 
Circle. 

Ten Volumes. $2.00 per month. 


Send for description and critical opinions. 


Henry Ward Beecher 


For the Busy Man and the Home | 


This Year’s Jubilee Celebration of the found- 
ing of Plymouth Church (1847-1897) revives | 


interest in the works of the great preacher: 
Sermons; Lectures on Preaching; Life of 
Jesux the Christ (completed); Patriotic Ad- 
dresses (called ‘‘ Beecher at His Best’’); Bi- 


ble Studies ;. Evolution and Religion ; Com- | 


forting Thoughts; Book of Prayer; Nor- 


wood (his New England novel); Beecher as | 
a Humorist ; Royal Truths; ete. Send for | 


list. 


The Sistine Madonna: 


A Christmas Meditation. By Amory H. 
BRADFORD. Madonna Frontispiece. Cloth, 
decorated, 50cents. Alsoother Works. Send 
for list. 


Bryant’s Library of Poetry 

The cream of English Literature ; 750 Authors; 
15,000 references in Dictionary of Quotations ; 
Portraits and fine Illustrations. A beauti- 
ful gift-book. 


“Has taken rank as the most complete and satisfac- 
tery book of its kind ever issued.”—New York Tribune. 


In one or two volumes. $5 to $15. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 





WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOO KS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 


THERE ARE EIGHT ISSUED AND ONLY 
50 cts. Each. 


Knobel’s Illustrated Guides 
in Natural History. 


TREBS AND SHRUBS. 
FERNS AND EVERGREENS. 
BUTTERFLIES. BEETLES. NIGHT MOTHS. 
FRBSH-WATER FISHES. 
TURTLES, SNAKES, FROGS, ETC. 
MOSQUITOES AND FLIES. 


Truly the Most Simple and Best. 


At all Bookstores everywhere. 


Send. for catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
tory Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston 





A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, BY 


Mary E. Wilkins, 


will be a welcome hint for Christmas buyers. It is 
* Once Upon a Time” and other child verses, and is just 
the book for the little folks. 


Camp and Trail, 


By ISABEL HORNIBROOK, 
#1.50, is the best hunting story of the season for boys. 


Ask for these new Lothrop books at your bookstore: 
Modern Fairyland, by Eley Burnham, $1.25; The True 
Story of Grant, by Elbridge 8. Brooks, $1.50; Phronsie 
pag A by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; Uverruled, by Pansy, 

Send for catalogue and holiday list. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

92 Pearl St., Boston. 


BELL 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. for 
Datalogue, The C.8. BELLCO., uitners O 








| 
| 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


18 November 1807 








New Features in 





20 New Copyright Editions 


Teachers’ Bibles 


WITH NEW HELPS i 
MAPS AND 124 FULL-PAGE PLATES 


“ By far the most useful and beautiful | 
Bible the world has seen as yet.’ 


“No description can adequately rep-/i 
resent all that it includes.” 

100 Styles, from @1.25 upwards | 
For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue } 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“ASK FORTHE GENUjyp 


By Newell 


The Investment of Influence. use Purtisred.) 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


*“ Asa writer, Dr. Hillis is eloquent and fascinating. His pouee sparkle with 
sentences which one longs to quote. His paragraphs are teeming with m 
allusions, but there is not one that does not have the true ring.” — Christian E va 


A Man’s Value to Society. (seventh zaition.) 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“Right to the point and as good as 74. . .. The volume is a storehouse of 
enrichments for the practical. and spiritual | 
of illustration and cogent reasoning.’ The 
“It is scarcely possible to bestow too much praise on the studies in this book. 
It deserves rank with the —— of men like Lamb, Macaulay, Disraeli, and 
De Quincy.”—Living Church. 











The Pilgrim Fathers of New 
And their Puritan Successors. By Rev. John Brown, 
D. D., Congregationalist. With illustrations and 
index. ition, Pomdar edition, reduced 
from $2.50. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
“A fine example of scholariy and popular qualities 
combined.”’—Congregationalist. 
“An admirable and much needed book, scholarly, 


accurate, temperate, and extremely interesting.”’— 
John Fiske. 


e ‘ , 
The Pilgrim’s Staff; 

Or, Daily Steps Heavenward by the Pathway of 
Faith. By Rose Porter. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Containing a‘ faith” text for each day and a selection 

on “faith.”” This voluine completes the author’s plan 

of three volumes dealing with the Christian Graces. 

“A Gift of Love” and “ A Gift of Peace,” the previous 

issues, hold their place among the best year-books. 


Christianity and the Progress of 
Man; 


Contemporary Evolution as Illustrated by the 
Work of Modern Missions. By Prof. W. Douglas 
Mackenzie. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Sets forth the various means by which Christian 
missionaries are affecting the life of the race. 


Workers’ 





««Oxford’’ Bibles 





1 “oxForD” 
Genuine Oxford’ 


Self - Pronouncing 
Bibles 


on an improved plan 


THE BEST PUBLISHED 
PRACTICAL, SCHOLARLY, SIMPLE 


‘““OXFORD” 
Bibles 


The Ideal Bible for 
Students and Workers 


300 Pages of Bandy Belps 
Light and easy to carry about 


Send for Catalogue 





~¥* BR OXFORD EDITION 


Dwight Hillis. 


metaphors and 


ife, and makes its points with splendor 
Independent 1 


Practical Primary Plans 
For Sabbath school teachers. By Israel P. Black. 
Illustrated with Diagrams. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


There is no higher authority on primary work in this 
country than the secretary of the International Union of 
Primary Sabbath School T rs the Primary 
editor of the Presbyterian Board periodicals. 


Object Lessons for Junior Work. 


Practical Suggestions, Object Lessons and Picture 
Stories, with designs and illustrations. By Ella 
N. Wood. 16mo, cloth, 50c. 


‘Little Books for-Life’s Guidance. 


New Issues. Long 16mo, cloth, each 50c. 


Discipleship. 


By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, of London. 


Sin and Its Conquerots; 


Or, The Conquest of Sin. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Farrar, D. D. 
“Surely no writer can put Christians generally under 
de gee obligations than those who bring a message 
hat which is deepest and best in our personal life with 
Christ.”’—Conqregationalist. 





Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Our Holiday and other Catalogues free on application. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


NEw YorK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street. 


TORONTO: 154 Yonge Street. 





Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading ai ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missi les; pr tes temperance 
homes and bpp ie houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Fri d 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam® are requested to be made direct to 








the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 





Organist would like church position. Best of ref- 
erences. Could take charge of quartet or chorus choir. 
Address Organist, Congreyationalist office. 


A minister, just returned from a year’s residence f 
Europe, desires employment. Location and size of con- 
gregation indifferent. Excellent testimonials as to char- 
acter and pulpit and pastoral abilities. Churches desir- 
ing a pastor or supply please address “* B,” at this office. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, by an experienced woman, 
a position as working housekeeper where another girl is 
kept. Refers to Dr. Dunning of The Congregationalist and 
Rev. William R. Campbell. Address Housekeeper, 22 
Wyman St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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48 November 1897 


Novello, Ewer & Co. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


TECHNIQUE AND EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING 


BY FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Price, $2.00. 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
in 52 Books. Price, 40 cents each Book. 
BY FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


THE VILLAGE ORGANIST. A COLLECTION OF 
PIECES FOR CHURCH AND GENERAL USE 


By J. STAINER and 
F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS. 


Nine Books NOW READY. Price, 50 cents 
each Book. 


Standard Opetas and Oratorios, bound in 
Red Cloth, gilt, $1.00 to $2.00. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE KING IMMANUEL.-—A new service of 
Scripture and Song. By Rev. Rospert Lowry. 
& cents; $4 per 100 copies. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 28.-—Seven beauti- 
ful Carols. 4 cents; 3 per 100 Copies. 


RECITATIONS for CHRISTMAS TIME No.8 
Twenty-nine admirable selections for this celebration. 
4 cents. 

We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. By Dr. W.H. 
DoaNE, one of the best published. 30 cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


Lakeside Building, East Ninth Street, | 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. | 











Christmas Snow Stars 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and J. R, MURRAY. 


A charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
Primary Department. Price,5 cents 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers, 
preceded by a Responsive Service Price, 5 cents 


tHe CONGREGATIONALIST 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With 


will to the Supreme. 


Beecher Stowe 


12mo, $2.00. 
Works. 8vo, $4.00, net. 


sa sengente 


By HreENRY W. LONGFELLOW. New 
Holiday Edition. A beautiful book, with an 
introduction by Miss ALicE M. LONGFELLow, 
and 10 fine full-page Illustrations and 12 head 
and tail pieces in color, by VIOLET OAKLEY 
and JESSIE WILLCOXx SMITH, pupils of How- 
ARD PYLE. §$vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


(amnnege Burns 


The Complete Poetical Works of RoBertT 
BuRNS. Uniform with .the Cambridge 
Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, | 
Lowell, and Browning. With a Biographical | 
and Critical Essay by W. E.\ Hen ey, Notes 
and Indexes to Titles and First Lines, Gloss- | 
ary, etc. With a fine portrait of Burns and an 
engraved title-page containing a view of 
Burns’s home. 8vo, gilt:top, $2.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, 
$5.50. 


ween 


By Henry D. THOREAU. Holiday 
Edition. A very interesting edition of | 
Thoreau’s most characteristic book, with an 
Introduction by BRADFORD TORREY, and 30 
full-page photogravure Illustrations, including 
Walden Views, Concord Views, Portraits, etc. 
2 vols, 12mo, $5.00. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Invite attention to the following Books: 


las Story of Jesus Christ 


An Interpretation 


24 beautiful Illustrations from the best 


works of modern masters. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It is not a formal biography, but 
presents very effectively those shining acts and experiences in the life of Jesus which most 
signalized the loftiness of his nature, the depth of his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his 


ife and Letters of Harriet 


A biography of very great attraction, and well worthy of its illustrious subject, 
by Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs, author of ‘‘ Authors and Friends,” ete. With a portrait. 


Large-Paper Edition, uniform with the Large-Paper Edition of Mrs. Stowe’s 


"Tuscan Songs 


Collected, translated and illustrated by 
FRANCESCA ALEXANDER. With 108 superb, 
highly artistic full-page designs. Large quarto, 
$25.00, net. 

Edition de Luze, limited to 50 numbered 
copies, each with Mis$ Alexander’s autograph 
and artist’s proof Illustrations. Large quarto, 
$100.00, net. 

One of the most important and attractive 
publications since Vedder’s sw illustrated 
edition of The Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyém 
appeared. 


Gjondola Days 


A charming book on Venice and its at 


| tractions, by F. HopKinson SMITH, author of 


“Tom Grogan.” With illustrations by the 
author. 12mo, $1.50. 


eing a Boy 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With 
an introduction and 32 full-page illustrations 
from photographs by CLIFTON JOHNSON, 
12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Mr. Warner’s charming book is supplemented 
with capital pictures of rural boy life. 


ittle-Folk Lyrics 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. Holi- 
day Edition. A _ beautiful book of very 
charming poems for children, with 16 exquisite 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 





Sold by Booksellers. 





«". Send for catalogue of Cantatas Solos, An 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas Sent freeon | 
application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, | 

CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO 





For Christmas 


The greatest Sunday-School Concert Exercise is 
Great Joy, by (fartsongh and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 
The greatest Sunday-School cantata is 
Claus Ex . by Gabriel. Price, 30 cts. 
The greatest cantata for very small children is 
ta’s Surp' ».by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. 
The greatest sacred cantata for choirs is King 
of Kings, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, Price, 30 cts. 
The greatest solos, duets, trios, quartets and an- 
thems for Christmas are a published by FI 
B 119 W. 6th Cincinnati, O., and 
ble House, New York. Send for ca ue. 





SERVICES for the Sunday 8. 


e | 
Christma New Carols, Recitations and oth- | 
er features not found in others. | THE ADVENT TREE. Arranged from the Ger- 


Send 15 cts. for samples of our three latest. CANTATA 
CHRISTMAS FAIRIES by Rosche, melodies 
»-ieht, pleasing and easy with very interesting plot. 
Price 0¢ Catalogne of Christmas music FREE. GEO. 
F. ROSCHE & CO., Chicago, 90 Madison st., 
New York, 44 b. 23rd st. Name this paper. 





al THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; | THE BROWNIE’S VISIT By Mrs. OTIS AT- 


Chicago, lll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged | 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 





BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


Full lar course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1,9 A.M. For 
¢atalogue or further information apply 

Prof. JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





| By MAME ALSON KNIGHT. 3 Cents Each. $2.00 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY TOLD ANEW. 


SEEKING THE KING. By LUCY WHEELOCK. 
THE CHRIST CHILD. By Eva TAYLOR. 
CRADLED IN A MANGER. By MARION WEST. 


Christmas Recitations. 1 vol., 64 pp., 16mo, paper, 15 cts. 
Christmas Concert Book. 1 vol., 16mo, boards, 50 * 
The Sunday School Concert and Music Book. 

Nearly Sl 








Christmas Sunday School Exercises 
Even Unto Bethlehem. | 


With New Music.—New Hymns.—Many New and Ap- 
propriate Recitations, making a Complete Service for 
the Christmas Concert. 


Out of that Wonderful Night. 


With Music and Recitations. & Cents Each. 84.00 
per Hundred. 


A NEW MOTION SONC. 
Lift Up the Cross. 


Per Hundred. 


EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


man by Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 
LONG AGO AT CHRISTMAS TIME. By 
Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 


By Miss B. F. VELLA and Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 


By MARION WEsT. 


All with Music except the last. 
Price, 5 Cents. 84.00 Per Hundred. 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


woop. & Cents Each. 84.00 per Hundred. 


TY pieces of music for various sea- 
sons, with Recitations, Dialogues, etc., L vol., 
OCERVO, DOBTAS, .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccsorcoes 50 cts. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13%, Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Sent, postpaid, by 


Free to Mothers. 





From now until December 21st, on receipt of she 
subscription price of $1.00, we shall send 


Babyhood 


for a year, and FREE, postpaid, any one ‘of the fol- 
lowing articles: Elegant Sterling Silver Embroi- 
dery Scissors, Solid Silver Baby Spoon, Sterling 
Silver Bonnet Brush, Sterling Silver Tape 
Measure, The Pamous Lincoin Goid Fountain 


Pen, Imported Music Box, with crank. ‘Baby 
World,” edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, the most 
c arming gift book tor children, Stories, pictures and 
rivmes; 300 illustrations. ‘*Katherine Beebe’s 
‘Home Occupations,’”? Suggests an endless va 
riety of simple nursery pastimes, Dr. Yale’s Inval- 
uable *‘ Nurserv Problems,’’ enlarged edition; dis- 


usses Feeding, Teething, Sleep, Colds, Coughs, ete. 

Everybody knows that Babyhood has been since 
1834 the highest authority on the care, feeding, dress, 
education ind amusement of children 


BABYHOOD, 131 Morse Bldg., New York. 
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ROBERTS NEW BOOKS 


JUST OUT 


ANDRONIKE 


Heroine of the Greek Revolution 
By Stephanos Theodoros Xenos 


Translated from the original Greek by 
Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of 
European History in Amherst College 
and author of ‘‘ Constantinople.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


This book is a romance of love and adventure, with its 
scene laid in Greece. The reader seems treading Greek 
soil, breathing Greek air and living among the Greeks. 
Though Andronike, the heroine, Thrasboulos, her lover, 
and the renegade Barthakas are actors in the Greek 
revolution of 1821, L.A might be reckoned characters 
of today. That revolution, with its mingled heroism 
and shame, does not differ greatly from this last war, 
itself an episode in the ceaseless aruepie between the 
Christian and the Mussulman, the Greek and the Turk. 
The story is a succession of instantaneous photographs, 
revealing, with a accuracy, phases of life in 
the Balkan peninsula. No other book in so realistic a 
manner describes the birth throes of modern Greece. 
No other portrays more a the political and moral 
medley and chaos of the 


Antichrist 


By ERNEST RENAN, author of “His- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Thomas Nelson & Sons’ New Gift-Books 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 1897-1898. 


18 November 1897 





Three new historical tales by E. Everett Green, author of “* The Young Pioneers,” etc. 


A CLERK OF OXFORD, and his adventures in the Barons’ War. With a plan of Oxford 
- the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and a view of the city from an old print. 8vo, extra aT} 
RMEIMIND 5! 'sig WS as's S0h GE lau sae Gab eh oe os ALG b NN eo alewsien cupoueey euhamebs ae cdex ob Tardanda hectwenees oe TE 


SISTER: 4 Chronicle of Fair Haven. With eight illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. 8vo, extra cloth, 
ERED sis Seba a9 s LER Eos GOrs sess MOR acakwehe Pe aOA Te HPS sige’ Meee eae die eKhas boas Chas 0k Thea TEM $1.75 


TOM TUFTON’S TRIALS. With Ulustrations by W.S. Stacey. 8vo, extra cloth, $1.25 


Two new books by Herbert Hayens, author of “ Clevely Sahib,” ‘* Under the Lone Star,” etc. 


AN EMPEROR’S DOOM; or. The Patriots of Mexico. A tale of the downfall of Maxi 
milian. With eight illustrations by A. J. B. SALMON. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top.........-......065 $1.75 


THE BRITISH LEGION. 


A Tale of the Carlist War. 8vo, extra cloth, illustrated..$1.25 


4 sailo’s PRAYERS FOR THIRTEEN 


, author WEEKS. 4 Book Family P B 
of * Every Inch a Sailor,” “ How Jack MacKenzie Rev. J. KR. MILLER, D. hy, auther of ey ome Ye 
Won His Epaulettes,” ete. With six illustrations Apart,”* Otc. Gvb; ClO. 2°. i. oF ice vices snes $1.00 


by ALLAN STEWART. 8vo, extra cloth, allt top cs 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


THE ISLAND OF GOLD. 


Yarn. By GORDON STABLES, M. D., R.N 








tory of the People of Israel,” “Life of | 


Jesus,” etc. Translated and edited by 
Joseph Henry Allen, late Lecturer on 
Ecclesiastical History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. One volume, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
This volume covers the period from the arrival of the 


Apostle Paul at Rome to the end of the Jewish Revolu- 
tion, A. D. 61-73, including the persecution under Nero. 


The Quest of Happiness 


A Posthumous Work. By PHILIP GIL- 
BERT HAMERTON, author of 
Intellectual Life,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

* Eminently wise and sane, . . . delightfully well-bred, 


with a touch of cynicism that is amusing, with a sym- 
pathy also that is fascinating.”—Book News. 


The Christ of Yesterday, Today | 


and Forever 
And Other Sermons. By EZRA HOYT 
BYINGTON, author of “The Puritan 
in England and New England.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Moliere’s Dramatic Works 

Translated by KATHARINE PRES- 
COTT WORMELEY. Volume VI. 
“L’Etourdi,” ‘Le Mariage Force,” 
“‘Le Medecin Malgre Lui,” ‘ Critique 
de l’Ecole des Femmes.”’ 12mo, leather 
back, $1.50. 


The Golden Crocodile 
A Story of Califonia Mining Life. By 
F. MORTIMER TRIMMER. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
“ Very readable.”—Congregationalist. 


* An exceptionally interesting and well-written story.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


In Indian Tents 
Stories Told by Penobscot, Passama- 
quoddy, and Micmac Indians to ABBY 
L. ALGER. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Will have a constantly increasing interest and 
value.”’— 7ranscript. 
* Have a rare flavor.— Outlook. 


The Procession of Flowers in 


Colorado 
By HELEN JACKSON. Illustrated by 
Louise B. Graves. Square 16mo, limp 
cover, 50 cemts. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


“The | 
_THOUGHTS ON 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





POPPY. A tale. By Mrs. Ista SiTwELL, 
READY SHORTLY. 


author of “ In Far Japan,” ‘The Golden Woof,” 
ete. With illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra. ..$1.25 
VAN % . BREAKING THE RECORD. Tie 
VANDRAD THE VIKING; or, The story of North Polar Expeditions by the Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergen routes. ~. M. DOUGLAS, 
c 


Feud and the Spell. A tale of the Norsemen. By 
I. STORER CLoustoNn. With six illustrations by author of “Across Greenland’s I[cefields,” ete. 
With numerous illustrations. 


HUBERT PATON. 8vo, cloth..............- 80 ets. 
PARTNERS. A school story. 


LITTLE TOR A,theSwedishSchool- By H. F. 


mistress, and Other Stories. By Mrs. Woops | GETHEN. 

BAKER, author of “ Fireside Ske - hes of Swedish FOR THE QUEEN’S SAKE; ory, 

Life,” ** The Swedish Twins,” ete. Cloth, 60 ets. The Story of Litile Sir Caspar. By E, EVERETT 
GREEN. 


WEE DOGGIE. by EvizaneruC. TRAICE, 


author of “ Mistress Elizabeth Spencer,” ete. BRAVE MEN and BRAVE 
CIOED «20 eee ee eee e ee eee eee ence eee ee eens 50 cts. DE YDS ¢ Or, Famous Stories from poreesen 
THE VANISHED YACHT. py FE. History. By M. B. SYNGE, author of * A Child of 


the Mews,” ete. With illustrations. 


HARCOURT BURRAGE. Cloth extra........4 $1.00 x 
AEROS GRENNLAND’s 10k- 4, BOCe _22Oe! Rane 
FIELDS. Av account of the discoveries by SPEARE. Written for young people. By L. 


N. McILWRAITH. 
Cloth extra. 

THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS. aA 

story for boys. By C. T. JOHNSTONE, author of 
‘Winter and Summer E xe ursions in Canada,’ 


A HELPING H AND. By M. B. SYNGE. 
POOR MRS. DICK, And Her Adventures 
y A. 


in Quest of Happiness. Bi C. CHAMBERS. 
A story founded on fact. 


With portraitof Nansen, and With numerous illustrations. 


NG CHOTR si 5S e 80 cts. 
FAMILIAR 
PROBLEMS. By Joun McCanvuisu. 
WO, AN wns Savin PREAIN? do 0 osm onrndas saan ene $1.00 
SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN; or. 
Jack Fenleigh’s Luck. A story of the dash to 
Khartoum. By HAROLD AVERY, author of 
* Frank’s First Term.” Cloth extra...... 80 cts. 


Nansen and Peary. 
other illustrations. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Send for complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 
33 EAST 17th STREET, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS—By Ian Maclaren 


(Rev. John Watson), 
Author of “‘ The Mind.of the Master,” ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ etc. 


The Potter’s Wheel. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A new book by Ian Maclaren must be considered an important item of literary intelligence. This is not a 
romance, but a series of kindly and comforting essays on certain of the more trying problems of life and character. 
The treatment is reverent and deeply enlightening. 

The following are the titles of some of the chapters: Loss of Goods—Vexatious Children—Vanishing 
Illusions—The Veiling of the Soul—Perplexing Providences—Broken Homes—The World’s Sorrow. 





The Ian Maclaren Calendar. with decorative borders, neatly boxed, 4to, $1.00. 

This Calendar bas been compiled under the direct supervision of Dr. Watson, and marks, in many “ways, a 
departure in the art of calendar-making. Aside from the interest that Dr. Watson’, '3 writings have for the American 
people, the calendar itself is a very unique and artistic production. A very suitabie gift for the holidays. 


The Maclaren Year Book. 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 

At the request of many of his readers for such a book Dr. Watson has supervised the selection of suitable 
passages from his various writings which are now published in a dainty and elegant volume. 

It is a very attractive holiday book. 
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Bird-Life. The Beth Book. | 5 
A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. | By Saran GRAND, author of “The Heavenly | 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Cura- Twins.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
tor of Mammalogy and Ornithology in the ig By ANNA MAY WILSON 
American Museum of Natural History; At the Cross-Roads . . 
: Author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of Eastern z | We have been publishing each year as a : 
oat North America.”’ Illustrated by Ernest| By F. F. Monrresor, author of “Into the | holiday gift a book of merit and beauty, 
L785 Seton Thompson. With 75 full-page Col- Highways and Hedges,” ‘False Coin or | surpassing anything ever offered for the 
; ored Plates. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. Troe?” " The One who Looked On,” ete. | tae Wrenler cf Fillion” sco me 
r= 16mo. oth, $1.50. well known to need comment. Desiring to 
oth, Marriage Customs in [Many Lands. : secure an exceptionally choice book for 
By the Rev. H. N. HurcuHinson, author of The Mystery of Choice. this year, we published an offer to writers 
“Creatures of Other Days,” etc. With 24 | of $1,000 for the best book that should be 
1.25 * , . “| By R. W. CHAMBERS, author of ‘‘ The Moon- | submitted to us. In response two hundred 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 99 eer + 99 , and sixty-three manuscripts were re- 
> . | mater The Red Republic,” ete. 16mo. | caived, .Seaie thsen “tan Taaaas heat 
ete. eter the Great. oth, $1.25. med” was selected by the judges as being ] 
" 7 Fy $ serge | the best. } 
axi By reer thi Age i Ba el wee Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A. | SYNOPSIS. ' 
7 ; : 4 Wego Yusuf, , , 
Russia),” by the same author. Small 8vo. | By F. ANsrEy, author of ‘‘Vice Versa,” ‘The | MR Chg Ry Phy ye ~ a 
1.25 Cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. Statement of Stella Maberly,’’ ete. Lllus- | o ° pamen lie, revolted 4 Ped | 
9» » 5 gion. 6 CONCEIVES & V: e : 
In Joyful Russia. trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. of & different God. his whole soul calls out 
. ‘ or li n ess, and he decides | 
Ny By Z OHN A. cosas, < r. oe ed “oe | The Christian. leave Persia in search of Truth. ra 7 
« ions in colors an n¢ ite. S | ‘aIWE “Tha eae 98 n his travels he hears o e ous ' 
en Seo Cloth "33 50 ack and white. Small | py HALL CaIné, author of “The Manxman, Caaba, or temple, at Mecca, and, in the hope Li 
Y. Th Se ~ ia aii The eeeeess The Bondman,”’ ete. that he may find what he seeks, he sets out ‘ 
4 e Story o e Cow a 12mo, - Cloth, $1.50. or that city. There he meets that strangest | 
By E. Hoven ae th of “ The Sin ing Mouse . Mohamme Speer eo Re NO RET: [ 
\° iH, h d | ohammed. 
Stories,” ete. Illustrated by William L. : Equality. _ In The Days of Mohammed,” the author |! 
Wells and C. M. Russell. A new volume} By EpwArRp BELLAMY, author of ‘“ Looking | attempta to show the manner and result of a’ 
, Pade : i the priest’s quest, and endeavors to ex- | 
in The Story of the West Series, uniform | Backward,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. emplify, in the career of Yusuf and that of ' : 
with ‘The Story of the Mine” and ‘The | his contemporaries, the change which the 
Phe Story of the Indian.” Edited by Ripley | Sey ees with God 
va Hitchcock. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. - ae ‘net heane Of the aides 16 bontined eiment 
AS, rue to s Home. entirely to Arabia, and thé plot is 
te. Literatures of the World. upon the early Mohammedan war, in which | 
Edited by Epmunp Gossr, Hon. M. A. of | 4 Tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. By Huze- | Sor te Sept Hale ree renaee Se one 
F. Trinity College. Uniform edition. Each Wan Bur Bolt” Th yo! “. *. <7 Sey whish has paom te tebaas through the 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. ampum Belt,” ‘‘The Patriot School- centuries, and has, in our own time n 
»$ soe ell master,’ “‘In the Boyhood of Lincoln,’ brought home with such force to all who 
or Modern English Literature. By the Editor H 7 : 
Or, Prench Literature. By EDWARD DoWDEN, D Litt.. | ete. Illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce. have looked upon the terrible atrocities 
rr . BYE DOWDEN, aitt., pe ‘ a1 but lately committed in Armenia. 
14D, DO L.; Professor of English Literature | 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. PRICES Pamphlet Edition, in quarto 
; in the University of Dublin. ; a - ° ' 
E e Ancient Greek Literature. By GILRERT MURRAY, The Red Patriot. etter 95, large pages, heavy 
a f M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 5 ™ y ee et ce or cuit wale: 
of Glasgow. A Story of the American Revolution, By W. Cloth Edition, % large pages, same size 
The Beginners of a Nation O. STODDARD, author of “* The Windfall,” and style as above, heavy cloth covers. 
” - oe “Little Smoke,” ‘‘The Battle of New Price, postpaid, 20 cents per copy. 
y= A gy of - Source and Rise of the Earli- York,” ete. Illustrated by B. West Cline- 
L est English Settlements in America, with dinst. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Ss. sg gh nage me Life and Charac- P FAMOUS GIFT BOOKS 
H er of the People. he first volume in | Commodore Bainbridge. P 
& “A History of Life in the United States.” | _ ° Titus: A Comrade of the Cross. | 
A | By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 8vo. Cloth, | From the Gun-Room to the Quarter-deck. By —A tale of the Christ. By FLORENCE M 
. F $1.50. JAMES BARNES, author of ‘“* Midshipman KINGSLEY. 96 pages. 900,000 copies sold. i 
; The Seven Seas. Farragut,”” Young Heroes of Our Navy The Wrestler of Philippi.—A 
2 4 . - } Series. strate , George Gi ¢ Tale of the times of the Acts and Epistles. 
a p A Volume Bg 3 By RuDYARD KIPLING. Others pe — Gibbs ana A story of the first followers of Jesus, By | 
i 2mo. C 50. aT. a aa a FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. 112 pages, illus- 
9 : tow spetchyng The Exploit f yl Standish trated. Sales over 300,000 copies. 
: Uncle Remus: e Exploits of i lyles maisn. Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.— 
His Songs and his Sayings. By Jon. Cuan-; By HENRY JoHNSON (Muirhead Robertson), By T. S. ARTHUR. A new and handsome 
DLER HARRIS. New and revised edition. author of “From Scrooby to Plymouth ae Geer a. 
With 112 Illustrations by A. B. Frost. Rock,’”’ ete. Lllustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00, $1.50. PRICES. 
iat attiasspeide eeieunis Pamphlet Edition, enameled covers, r 
embellished in colors, 5 cents per copy. 
’ ke Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, Cloth Edition, library binding, heavy 
cloth covers, 20 cents per copy. i 


‘ wr — 
| HARVEST HOME SERVICE. ~ ae 
H H } 
: The Congregationalist Service No. 1 is perfectly adapted for the use of $ New Upright 
i churches proposing to hold a Harvest Home or Thanksgiving Service in which : : 
: é . g j 
; it is desired that the congregation should participate. This Service has been ( PIANOS. 
a pronounced success. q Not Ivers& Ponp. $10 down 
F j and $6 per month. These pianos f 
E ° ° P P E I hes 
[ 100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. ge seas — ota pees 
§ for $225, and appeal strong 
b Less than 100 copies of ove number 1 cent each. ( to ictuibaa head Gada They pil 
; Ybe exchanged at any time ata} 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. § liberal valuation for our beauti- 
t ful new Ivers & Ponp Uprights. 
i e : : j ai adel sigh rite > i 
A Lost Heritage. The Congregationalist = {1 wi! ee ro a 
‘ ( you cannot cail, 
i A SABBATH POEM. ’ 
‘ i ] 
By ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. SERVICES ee { Ivers &Pond Piano Co., 
| ( 114 Boylston St., Boston. ) 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books. 


SARAH GRAND'S NEW NOVEL. 





Edition in Colors. 











containing descriptions of the ubove and other important books. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, (2 Fifth Ave., New York. 








New (4th) Series 


The Congregationalist Services wre issued at regu- 
| lar intervals—a complete service, with music, in each 
| issue. Subscription price (not less than 6 services in 


The October Handbook contains a poem of unusual 
beauty entitled A Lost Heritage. It is by Ellen 
Hamlin Butler, and ought to be widely circulated 
by all friends of the Sabbath. 
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$1,000 PRIZE STORY. 


OUR HOLIDAY SOUVENIR BOOK 
FOR 18697. 














Any or all of the above books may be 
ordered direct of the publishers. Address, 


Davip C. Cook PUBLISHING Co. 


36 Washington St., CHICAGO. “ 
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| 1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes a complete 3. Young Men in Politics. 
ta 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid._4y | s# of the first three series (33 services), which will,be Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 


4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. matled at once. 5. Renewal of Good Citi- 


Leaflets hi 

Address—SERVICES, zensalp. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, | THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 8 ets. each; 100 copies, 82.00. 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Newest Books 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States 
12mo0, $1.50 


‘Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than 
this compendium of one of the wisest of our Presidents. . . . These chapters possess 
. . + @permanent value.”"—New York Tribune. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA 
By Thomas Nelson Page 


With illustrations by the Misses CowLEs. 12mo, $1.50. 

A vivid picture in Mr. Page’s usual fascinating style of the conditions and 
manners that exist among the ante-bellum — of Virginia, which is admir- 
ably supplemented by the charming illustrations, imaginative and realistic. 


HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Being the portion of that nobleman’s life omitted from the 
narrative given to the world of fashion under the title of “‘ A Lady 
of Quality.” 
: Ready November 13. 12mo, $1.50. . 
“A Lady of Quality,” now in its twenty-sixth thousand, is here followed by 


what is probably a unique a in fiction—the volume containing the man’s 
side of a story, the woman's side of which has been already told. é 


LONDON: As Seen by C. D. Gibson 


Written and illustrated by CHARLES DANA GiBson. Handsomely 
bound, with a characteristic cover. Large folio, 12 x 18 inches, $5.00. 
Edition de Luze, limited to 250 first impressions of the book, with 

special features, $10.00 net. 

Mr. Gibson’s London scenes include many of the most striking phases of life in 
that great metropolis, and his facile pen has depicted et Be which is most 
characteristic, with the result of presevting a panorama of London views full of 
color and Footing. The plates of all the illustrations which appeared in Scribner's 
Magazine have been remade, and much new and unpublished material has been 
added, so that this is practically a new presentation of the subject. The book is Mr. 
Gibson’s most important work thus far, and is of the greatest interest. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable 


With 8 full-page illustrations and 14 head and tail pieces by Ar- 
BERT HERTER, all reproduced in photogravure, and with an original 
cover design by the same artist. 8vo, $6:00. ‘ 

A few copies still left of the Special Limited Edition on Japan paper. 
Each $12.00 net. 

This edition of Mr. Cable’s masterpiece is a mostremarkable achievement. Mr. 
Herter’s illustrations, while charmingly in key with the stories, are exquisite in 
their firmness, grace and feeling, and the volume, with its wide margins, fine paper 
and beautiful printing, really marks an epoch in the art of book-mak ing on this side 
of the water, and forms an ideal gift-book. 


By Henry Van Dyke 

With full-page illustrations by Howarp PyLex, reproduced in 
photogravure, decorative borders and illuminated title. 8vo, $1.50. 

Dr. Van Dyke is here in his happiest vein, for his keen feeling for nature and 
his deep religious sense have combined to render this story, dealing as it does with 
the transition to Christianity from enero savagery, vivid and moving in the ex- 
treme. The illustrations by Mr. Howard Pyle are noteworthy examples of that 
artist’s sterling and satisfactory work. 


ST. IVES. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


* Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else has given us a better example of a 
dashing story, full of life and color and interest.” 


VASARIS LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 
By Giorgio Vasari 
Edited in the light of recent ‘discoveries by E. H. and E. W. 
BLASHFIELD and A. A. HopKINns. 4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 
*“ This is in the best sense a popular set of books, and deserves to be successful. 
. ». They will be held invaluable wherever Italian art is studied with diligent 
interest.”—New York Tribune. 


MRS. KNOLLYS, And Other Stories. By F. J. Stimson 
(J. S. of Dale ’’) 

Author of “Guerndale,” “First Harvests,’ ‘“‘King Noanett,”’ 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

There isa fiavor about Mr. Stimson’s stories that is ali his own. “ First Har- 
vests,”’ “* The Residuary Legatee,” “ Guerndale,” ‘* The Crime of Henry Vane,” “In 
the Three Zones,” etc., could have been written by no one but “J. S. of Dale,” and 
the present volume contains some of his best works, including two new stories. 


SELECTED POEMS. By George Meredith 
Arranged by the author and including all his most popular 
works. With portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 
‘Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with so extraordinary a 
gift of poetic expression.”—/. Zangwill, in Pall Mall Magazine. 


GLORIA VICTIS. By J. A. Mitchell (Editor of “Life”) 
12mo, $1.25 

Mr. Mitchell, well known as the editor of Life and as the author 

of the very popular ‘Amos Judd,” “That First Affair,’ etc., here 

presents his most serious and important literary work so far. Cer- 

tain phases of New York life have never been so sharply stated as in 
this charmingly novel and romantic tale. 


LIFES COMEDY. By Various Artists 


Second Series. Containing nearly 150 drawings from Life. 
4to, $1.50. 

The Art Interchange has said of the companion volume already published: *“ The 
artists contributing include some of the best-known illustrators in this field. There 
is a sparkle and delightful flippancy about the whole that is entertaining, at the 
same time showing a field for the employment of our artists’ pencils that is dis- 
tinctly American.” 


Already Published: Life’s Comedy. First Series. 4to, $1.50. 








NEW IMPORTATIONS 


The New ‘ Temple’’ Edition in 48 vols., 16mo, of 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS 


In conjunction with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., of London, Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have begun the publication of a new and beautiful pocket edition 
of the Waverley Novels. Its special features are: 

PRINT—It will be printed in Dent’s best manner on the same paper as the 
Temple Classics. 

SIZE—The volumes will be 6 x 3%4 inches, and rarely over 1% inch in thickness. 

BIN DING—The binding will be limp lamb-skin, specially prepared. 

EDITION—The edition followed is the author’s favorite edition in 48 volumes, 

INTRODUCTIONS—Mr. Clement Shorter will write a series of Bibliographical 
Introductions in which will be told the story of the writing and publication of each 


novel. 

ILLUSTRATIONS—About forty drawings by Herbert Railton of the Homes 
and Haunts of Scott, and a series of Portraits will be included. 

IND PAPERS, etc.—The end-paper, title-page, border, etc., have been specially 


designed 7 Y- B. Macdougall. 
- RICE—It will be issued at the rate of two volumes each month. Price 8@ 


cents per volume. Full prospectus on application. 


A New Editien of 


THE SPECTATOR 


The Text Edited and Annotated by Mr. G. Gregory Smith of Edinburgh 
University. With an Introductory Essay by Mr. Austin Dobson. In 
8 Vols., to appear Monthly. Volumes not sold separately. Foolscap 
8vo, Half Canvas, with Miniature Portrait Frontispiece in Each Volume. 
Price, per Set, $12.00. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, in conjunction with, Messrs. J. M. Dent & Ov., 
have much pleasure in announcing that they have arrangéd for an entirely new edl- 
tion of Steele & Addison’s SPECTATOR, a work so long and so justly held in the 
affection of all those who appreciate English literature. It will include the follow- 
ing features: 

EDITION—It will be an exact reprint of the First Collected Edition revised by 
the authors. 

REPRODUCTION—The author's punctuatice. capital letters and spelling will 
be faithfully reproduced, thus giving the full original flavors. 

AUTHORS—The author’s name when known will be printed at the head of 
each paper. 

INTRODUCTION—An exhaustive Introduction has been written by Austia 
Dobson, and Notes will be added by G. Gregory Smith. 

INDEXES—Biographical and Subject Indexes will appear in the last volume. 

PORTRAITS—A Frontispiece Portrait will appear in each volume. 

Full Prospectus on application. 


THE ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Life and Work of William Blackwood and his Sons, including a History of 
their Magazine and Friends, by [irs. Oliphant. With four portraits. 
2 vols., 8vo, $10.50. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Stirring and memorable achievements in letters and polities 
come to the light. . . . Mrs. Oliphant has bestowed her best work on a worthy sub- 
ject. ... She has written it with an enthusiastic zest, a kindliness of insight and 
a charm of manner that proves her heart to have been in her work.” 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF SPITSBERGEN 

By Sir William Martin Conway, with Contributions by J. W. Gregory, 
A. Trevor-Battye and E. J. Garwood. 8 colored plates, reproduced in 
facsimile from sketches by H. E. Conway, 2 maps, and about 100 full- 
page and text illustrations from photographs and sketch Medi 
8vo, $10.00. 


* Sir Martin Cary is to be congratulated on a volume worthy to take its plaee 
by the side of his ‘ Climbing in the Karakoram Himalayas.’”’—London Standard. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 
POWELL (afterward Mistress Milton), and the 
sequel thereto, DEBORAH’S DIARY , 


With an Introduction by Rev. W. H. Hutton, and 26 illustrations by John 
Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. Crown, 8vo, $2.25. 


By the Same Author and Uniform: 


CHERRY AND VIOLET THE fa ppg od OF SIR 


A Tale of the Great Plague. Crown OMAS MORE 
8vo, $2.25. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS 


THE CENTENARY EDITION 


Edited and with Introductions by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. With portraits, 
maps and plans. 30 volumes, square crown 8vo, $1.25 each volume. 


11 Volumes Now Ready. Other Volumes at regular intervals. A full Descriptive Pre- 
spectus on application. 

This edition is being printed from the text of the last edition, collated and ar- 
ranged by Carlyle himself, and will contain Essays that have not appeared in wo 4 
other edition. The illustrations will consist mainly of Portraits, several of whie 
have never appeared in any other edition. 

“A better edition the reader of Carlyle could not desire.” — The Scotsman. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 


“THE GADSHILL EDITION” 


Edited and with Introductions and Notes by Andrew Lang. Illustrated. 
32 volumes, square crown 8vo, $1.50 each volume. 


15 Volumes Now Ready. Other Volumes at regular intervals. A full Descriplive Pro- 
spectus on Application. 


All the original Plates of Cruikshank, Seymour, Phiz, H. K. Browne, etc., will 
be given from unused duplicate plates in the possession of the publishers. In some 
of fhe later works, where the artists are not so closely connected in public estima 
tion with the author, new illustrations will be employed. 

“It is difficult to oo in measured terms of approval of the new Gadshill 
Dickens.”—New York Tribune. 
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Boston Thursday 18 November 1897 


to the jubilee of the Plymouth 

Church, Brooklyn, last week, than 
is customary at such anniversaries. It 
would have been fitting to have reviewed 
in careful detail the life of this conspicu- 
ouschurch. Its fifty years have abounded 
in events and achievements which de- 
serve to be commemorated. But Dr. 
Abbott preferred to emphasize the bear- 
ing of the occasion upon the future and 
not upon the past. He hoped the anni- 
versary would speak to the American 
churches and to that end he prepared a 
program which dealt mainly with the prob- 
lems of today and not with the noble deeds 
of yesterday. To utilize in this way an 
anniversary is to broaden its significance 
and to make it tell not only upon the 
local church but upon the sisterhood of 
churches and upon the world. Weshould 
like to see in all our church anniversaries 
a larger recognition of the importance of 
the present hour. 


| ESS of the historic element attached 


The main thing for which Plymouth 
Church has stood these fifty years, and is 
still standing today, is the duty and the 
opportunity of the pulpit. There has 
been vigorous dissent at tinres from the 
doctrines advanced, but the Plymouth 
pulpit has been continually witnessing to 
and proclaiming Christian truth as its 
two preachers have apprehended it. In 
striking contrast to this type of a church 
is Berkeley Temple, Boston, which last 
week celebrated its decennial of institu- 
tional work. There we find ministration, 
not preaching, the central idea. This is 
not to say that Berkeley Temple puts no 
emphasis upon the pulpit, or that Plym- 
outh Church neglects the practical serv- 
ice of humanity, but the dominant con- 
ception of the function of the church is 
noticeably different. Perhaps each type 
is needed in our complex modern life. 
Certainly Berkeley Temple, as well as 
Plymouth Church, has wrought a work 
which has been of value to the denomina- 
tion and the world. It has kept well to 
the front the need of aggressive work 
among the common people of our great 
cities, and full credit is due it, not only 
for the measure of success attained in its 
own field, but for the inspiration of its 
example. 


Mr. Mowry’s vivid sketch in this week’s 
issue of Marcus Whitman and his famous 
journey may help to incite pastors and 
churches to pay attention to the forth- 
coming anniversary of the hero’s death at 
the hands of the savages. The main cele- 
bration here in the East will be at Phila- 
delphia, in connection with the unveiling 
of a monument, Nov. 29, while on the 
same day a monument upon his grave 
near Walla Walla will be dedicated. It 
would be fitting if the hero could be called 
to mind in our churches on the previous 
Sunday, Nov. 28, and we consider it par- 
ticularly suitable for societies of Chris- 
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tian Endeavor to turn their thought on 
that day toward him. He is a hero who 
appeals to young life. No youth can read 
his adventures without being enkindled. 
Read for information and stimulus How 
Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon, by Nixon; 
Oregon in the American Commonwealth 
series, by Barrows; or the Whitman Col- 
lege Quarterly for January, 1897. Why 
should not Massachusetts as well as Phil- 
adelphia raise a memorial to him who 
went out from the American Board? 
Cannot the Endeavor societies of the 
Congregational churches join in securing 
an appropriate remembrance of Whitman 
to be placed in our new denominational 
house? A tablet, bust or painting is sug- 
gested. Another form of commemorat- 
ing him is equally feasible and desirable. 
Near the graves of Marcus and Narcissa 
Whitman in Walla Walla, Ore., is a wor- 
thy monument to the memory of one 
who was a scholar as well as a Christian 
missionary—Whitman College. This was 
founded by Dr. Whitman’s friend, Cush- 
ing Eells. Scholarships in the interest of 
Christian education would be a splendid 
memorial of the hero. What he wrought 
in hardship so long ago would fruit in 
blessing for the youth of the Northwest. 


Last Thursday Dr. Charles W. Shields, 
professor of the harmony of science and 
revealed religion in Princeton University, 
withdrew from the Presbyterian Church, 
and at his request his name was erased 
from its roll by the vote of the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick. Dr. Shields had 
signed an application of the Princeton Inn, 
near which he lives, for the renewal of 
its liquor license. The enterprise of The 
Voice brought the fact to public notice, 
Presbyterian papers opened fire and pres- 
byteries and synods throughout the coun- 
try promptly began to pass condemnatory 
resolutions. Dr. Shields apparently was 
indiscreet and made a mistake, though 
his associates in the university, so far as 
we know, have not expressed disapproval 
of his act. He is a venerable man of un- 
questioned purity of life, temperate and 
upright. He has done honorable service 
during many years for the Presbyterian 
Church, ‘‘in which,’ he said in his letter 
to his presbytery, ‘so long I have lived 
and in which I had hoped to die.’”’ Has 
the Presbyterian Church no better way to 
deal with such a man than for its presby- 
teries to constitute themselves juries, and 
on the testimony of newspaper reporters 
to pass judgment on him without having 
seen or heard him, and to drive him out 
of its membership? The Interior is in- 
formed that the inn will surrender its 
license. That much of good may have 
resulted, for which there is reason to be 
thankful. But we cannot believe that in 
this case the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood has been in the highest degree illus- 
trated. 


We refrained from commenting on the 
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act of a Methodist minister in Boston 
who recently officiated at the marriage 
ceremony in a den of lions at the Zoo, 
preferring to wait till the proper author- 
ities should express the mind of the 
church on the matter. They have done 
so, to the honor of the denomination. 
One minister who had agreed to use his 
office as a part of the show withdrew his 
acceptance when requested to do so by 
the Methodist ministers of the city. But 
the temptation of $100 proved too great 


’ for a student in the Boston University 


Theological School, and in spite of the 
remonstrance and warning of the faculty 
he performed the ceremony, justifying 
himself on the plea that he greatly needed 
the money. By unanimous vote of the 
faculty his connection with the university 
was ended. Their action was just. A 
minister who would allow himself to be 
hired for money to turn a religious serv- 
ice into a freak show would be unfit for 
the ministry. He would have so little 
sense of the meaning and dignity of his 
office and so little power to resist temp- 
tation that the honor of any denomina- 
tion would be imperiled by commission- 
ing him to preach. 





Thanksgiving Hospitality 

The sober joyfulness of the first New 
England Thanksgiving did not exhaust 
itself inasingle day. Governor Bradford 
after the first scanty harvest made de- 
liberate provision for three days’ feasting 
and rejoicing, during which the infant 
colony entertained more than its own 
number of visiting Indians. It is true 
that these guests contributed venison 
for the feast as they had earlier con- 
tributed corn for the use of the colony, 
but the heart of the feast was in the hos- 
pitality which made them welcome. 

It would be hard to imagine a greater 
contrast than that which must have ex- 
isted between the sober garb and quiet 
manners of the Pilgrims, schooled in per- 
secution and privation, and the fantastic 
dress and unrestrained impulses of Mas- 
sasoit and his people. The Indian could 
be dignified enough upon occasion, but 
his uncareful self-indulgence even more 
than the colonists’ hospitable unbending 
was the sign of an unusual confidence. 
That mutual confidence and good under- 
standing, to the continuance of which 
these days of thanksgiving and feasting 
evidently contributed not a little, pro- 
cured those necessary years of peace and 
security which enabled the weakness of 
the Pilgrim colony to harden into strength. 

We call Thanksgiving Day especially a 
home festival, and its associations are 
most delightful in family reunions and 
home pleasures. Yet the precedent of 
Plymouth hospitality has never been and 
never ought to be neglected. Itis a time 
when those who are blessed with home 
jeys take pleasure in sharing them with 
the homeless. Families enlarge them- 
selves to include not only the scattered 
next of kin, but those also who are far 
from theirown home circle. A touch of 
the blessed spirit of home joy and mutual 
helpfulness stretches beyond the limits 
of the family to include those for whom 
the day would otherwise be lonelier than 
other days for privation of home com- 
panionships. 

This gracious hospitality of the Thanks- 
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giving season brings home memories to 
many guests. It ought to have its teach- 
ing for many others—young men and 
women in our towns who dream of homes 
yet to be earned or realized—in keeping 
them in touch with the true home spirit. 
There is no selfishness in true home love. 
It is not merely as a refuge for ourselves 
that we build the walls and lay the 
hearth and kindle the fire and spread 
the table. To gain a home and make it 
beautiful is the dream of many of these 
homeless ones. To make home minis- 
trant and hospitable and so to crown it 
with a higher beauty ought to be the sug- 
gestion of the happy feasting and fellow- 
ship of Thanksgiving. 

The community was the host in that 
first Plymouth festival, yet the commu- 
nity divided into families. As they kept 
the feast in the large family groups into 
which the necessity of house building and 
defense had up to this time divided them, 
did any of them think, we wonder, of the 
law of the passover established for other 
exiles and pilgrims so many centuries be- 
fore: “And if the household be too little 
for the lamb, let him and his neighbor 
next unto his house take it according to 
the number of the souls ’’ ? 

As a community we are today much 
further from absolute want and peril of 
starvation than the Pilgrims were when 
they began the custom of the yearly feast 
of thanksgiving. Yet there are many of 
our people who, if they keep the feast, 
must keep it in the midst of poverty and 
peril of want. In the midst of greater 
want and peril the Forefathers invited 
strangers to the feast, providing what 
they coul . They were wholly free from 
that false pride, so common nowadays, 
which thinks most of appearances and is 
ashamed to offer hospitality unless it is 
possible, also, to make a show of wealth. 
Out of what they had the fathers gave 
God thanks and entertained the strangers 
at their gates. The other spirit of false 
pride and shame robs both guest and host 
of the best joy of the Thanksgiving time— 
the joy of common faith in the Giver of 
all good, and of cordial welcome which has 
nothing to conceal and nothing to assert. 
This simplicity of welcome, this quietness 
of a cheerful spirit, must ever be more 
grateful to the guest than formal show of 
multiplied courses and elaborate adorn- 
ment of the table. 





Developing From Within 

There are times in the life of every 
church when it must pass through a 
period of development, when its member- 
ship shall be drawn to each other anda 
community of interest established before 
it can well throw itself into everything in 
which a church should be interested. In 
the early years of its life this is seen and 
admitted; sometimes when this process 
is more imperatively needed than then 
it is not seen, and the church is plunged 
into all things at once; old lines of divi- 
sion are magnified and made permanent, 
and the church never gets to the point it 
sought. This kind of development must 
be from within—in Bible study and prayer, 
in a careful gathering of forces and in the 
attraction of attention to new forms of 
organization. Our present system does 
not favor it. We are under a fearful 
pressure from without, and that pressure 
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grows stronger and more imperative every 
day. Instead of a natural growth such 
as the apostolic churches had, we must 
make our church like every other; church 
individuality can only be emphasized by 
having a larger roll, or giving more money, 
or in some other way emphasizing one 
point in which nearly all churches are 
interested. 

The spirit of rivalry does its work, and 
the thought that our church must have so 
many hundred members gets possession, 
and then a long train of evil results. The 
church becomes self-centered and thinks 
only how it can retain members who 
ought to transfer elsewhere; it becomes 
careless in its methods and its one aim is 
to count. The pastor of such a church 
may well envy Paul and Barnabas, who 
were able to gather together the whole 
church at Antioch. When after years of 
such work some one, in trying to bring 
order out of chaos, finds a dozen and a 
half names of dead people on the list, 
and another dozen who have joined other 
churches without asking for letters, the 
members are surprised and wonder how 
such things could be. When a long list 
of names is found of those who have not 
attended the church for years, and who 
have no intention of ever attending again, 
and when another long list is presented 
of those who have been absent from five 
to ten years and have not communicated 
with the church, people begin to learn 
that inflation in churches is as dangerous 
as it is in currency. ‘ 

Then the church, if in a city, is beset 
with dangers from mistaken notions of 
the church and its mission. The world 
today is trying to dictate to the church. 
Every organization and every reformer 
looks to it for support. Somehow the 
idea is abroad that the church exists for 
the sole purpose of furnishing the sinews 
of war for each new movement in the 
interest of humanity. A social reform 
league will gravely inform its members 
that their organization is not in any way 
to ally itself with any form of doctrine or 
kind of church, but that it is in every 
case where practicable to make use of the 
churches to further its aims. Then it pro- 
ceeds to berate the churches because all 
their members do not rush into the 
league. The various forms of sociology 
as now held each demand the co-opera- 
tion of the church; they interpret the 
idea of the church only by their needs 
and theories. No doubt the church must 
study to attract these people, and she 
will be glad in any way in her power to 
help in every true humanitarian move- 
ment; yet the multitude of these calls is 
such as to render it difficult to get a hear- 
ing for the gospel, and the attention of 
many is so given to these studies that the 
quiet, persistent study of the Word of 
God is out of the question. There is 
danger that the already weakened church 
will pay more attention to the theories of 
dissatisfied men than to the divine revela- 
tion of a loving Father. 

Again, there is a tremendous pressure 
from without by Christian organizations 
in terrible need. Instead of being given 
a chance to study its environment and 
try to adapt itself to it, the church is 
assailed by every mail with the great 
danger that besets our national societies. 
A pastor sometimes gets weary of receiv- 
ing letters by the bushel, all from good 
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people who want something. The great- 
est strength of a man is in studying what 
God would have him be and do, and then 
following the lead of the Spirit; the great- 
est strength of any church will be found 
to be in the same line. But how can it 
be done? The doors of a great church 
are opened after months of disuse, and 
instantly every benevolent organization 
must meet within its walls and every one 
in any kind of need must make his wants 
known, and yet the question to be settled 
is whether that church can continue to 
exist. The effects of long continued divi- 
sion are forgotten by every one except 
those who have been divided, and when 
they need to learn to have confidence in 
each other heavy pressure is brought to 
bear to make them do just the one thing 
that will bring up old memories and revive 
party feeling. Orif the church is young, 
and needs careful nurture and the devel- 
opment of individual gifts, the pastor is 
importuned to use all his strength in get- 
ting every penny they can give to help in 
outside work. Is money the only sign of 
a Christian life ? 

Once more, the proper development of 
a church from within is hampered by the 
effort to get all possible workers in lines 
outside the church. It is often easier to 
lead members to teach in some mission 
than in their own Sunday school. “Many 
a small boy will work move cheerfully 
over in a neighbor’s yard than he will 
obey the wish of his tired mother to toil 
about home! Some of those boys and 
girls when grown have the same ten- 
dency. So missions and free lance organ- 
izations flourish while the church that is 
furnishing them sustenance is weak and 
sickly. The ideal church will have all its 
members full of one spirit and anxious to 
accomplish results along the same lines. 
This can never be accomplished with the 
membership scattering everywhere and 
having no common center of thought and 
action. Give a weakened church time to 
think and gather itself together and draw 
its members into some sort of community 
of thought and action, and it may after a 
while show a united front and be full of 
the fruits of the Spirit. 





Women in the Home Field 


An important branch of home mission 
work is yet in its infancy. We refer to 
the training of women missionary work- 
ers to become pastors’ assistants, Bible 
readers, Christian nurses, and so carry on 
a needed and fruitful labor among native 
and foreign population in home mission 
fields throughout our country. Recently 
we published an article from Mr. Moody, 
calling attention to the opportunities in 
this direction afforded by his Northfield 
Training School. He was asked, not long 
ago, this question: ‘“‘Which makes the 
best city missionary—man or woman?” 
He promptly replied: “‘Give me woman 
every time. I have been in a great deal 
of city work, and I know. During the 
day, when the men are out, the women 
can go into the house and sit down and 
talk with the mother, the wife and the 
children, and pray. Women have more 
tact, and if we had more of them as city 
missionaries we would have less anarch- 
ism and communism. It’s a great pity 
that women are not more used in this 
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work of reaching the masses, and do not 
offer themselves more frequently.” 

The urgent need of women missionary 
workers in the then newly begun work for 
the Slavic population, Bohemians, Poles 
and Slovaks, led Supt. H. A. Schauffler to 
start in Cleveland, in 1886, a Bible read- 
ers’ school, to train Slavic young women 
for missionary work among their own 
people in the United States. This effort 
has been crowned with success so far as 
means have been furnished to carry on 
and develop the school. <A substantial 
building was erected seven years ago, and 
a competent corps of teachers gathered. 
By vote, first of the Congregational min- 
isters of Cleveland, then of the Ohio 
General Association, and lastly of the 
Congregational Triennial Council in 
Worcester in 1889, this school was warmly 
indorsed as one where “‘young women of 
different nationalities can be qualified to 
become faithful helpers of our pastors 
and churches in the important work 
among the neglected people of our cities 
of both native and foreign birth.” In com- 
pliance with the recommendation then 
made, the scope of the school was en- 
larged, and it has already received young 
women of eight different nationalities: 
Anglo-American, Bohemian, Polish, Ger- 
man, Slovak, Danish, Jewish and Magyar. 

We confess to being surprised that we, 
as a denomination, should be lagging so 
far behind in the line of work which this 
school represents. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is far ahead of us. In 1885 
Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer began a small 
training schoc] in Chicago with five pu- 
pils. From this humble beginning grew 
the extended and useful deaconess work, 
formally adopted by the Methodist Epis- 
copal General Conference of 1888, and 
which now counts about forty deaconess 
institutions, training schools, homes, hos- 
pitals, etc., with 400 deaconesses, and 
owning property worth $544,000. Our 
own foreign mission board has nearly as 
many single American women at work in 
its foreign fields as it has male mission- 
aries, while our national Home Mission- 
ary Society and its auxiliaries have forty- 
eight single women missionaries to 1,977 
male missionaries! 

Surely it is high time that we be- 
come alive to the need of finding, train- 
ing and employing young women of char- 
acter, ability and tact to engage in the 
work for which women are peculiarly 
adapted, and which waits to be done in 
many needy and inviting fields among 
native and foreign peoples all over our 
land. What could promise better results 
than for Christian people, especially pas- 
tors and members of woman’s mission- 
ary societies, to look around among their 
friends and acquaintances, pick out prom- 
ising young women, enlist them for the 
kind of missionary work for which they 
are best fitted, send them to the Bible 
Readers’ School in Cleveland, raise the 
$150 a year needed for their board and 
lodging, and in due time see that the 
Home Missionary Society, or some lo- 
cal State or city missionary society or 
church, has means furnished it with 
which to set them at doing the best 
and most needed kind of home mission- 
ary work? Supt. H. A. Schauffler of 
Cleveland will gladly furnish copies of 
the Bible Reader, which through the 
pleasant faces of six young women of 
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foreign extraction, and through its printed 
statements, tells the story of the benefi- 
cent influence of the Bible Readers’ School. 

There never was a time when there was 
greater need of the work which women 
alone can best do, and which must be 
done, if this country is to be saved to 
Christ and his Church. Such institutions 
as the Northfield and the Cleveland schools 
must be kept constantly before the Chris- 
tian public. To support them is the duty 
of those whom God has made stewards of 
his bounty. It behooves, also, mission- 
ary societies to consider how such insti- 
tutions can be made to contribute more 
directly to the evangelization of the world. 
And many a young woman who has not 
yet found her place and work in the world 
may wellask herself if there be not opened 
to her here a career of happiness and 
usefulness. 





Thanksgiving for Common 
Mercies 


They should prompt us to Thanks- 
giving just because they are common. 
Food, nourishing and diversified; raiment, 
comfortable and appropriate, even if not 
always in the latest fashion; shelter, safe 
and comfortable; all the material neces- 
saries of life, not to mention its luxuries; 
pleasant companionships, tried and trusty 
friendships, opportunities for study, cul- 
ture and recreation; business usefulness 
and success; spiritual advantages of many 
kinds—these, or most of them, are com- 
mon to the large majority of men and 
women, young or old, especially in this 
land of ours. Is not this fact something 
for which to thank God ? 

When we receive great mercies, special 
tokens of the divine goodness, gratitude 
is spontaneous, impulsive, outspoken. It 
is natural. The absence of it causes com- 
ment. Yet such favors, although they 
may suggest the divine care and love 
more strikingly than our ordinary bless- 
ings, are no more real, are hardly more 
conspicuous, proofs thereof. As we look 
back over childhood and youth it is not 
the memory of this or that occasional 
and special gift or other proof of regard 
which swells afresh within our hearts the 
tide of reverence and love for our par- 
ents. I[t is the recollection of their un- 
varying affection, their unfaltering care, 
their scrupulousness in ordering the lit- 
tle, common matters of everyday life for 
our highest benefit. So it ought to be 
when we study the dealings of our Heav- 
enly Father with us. While we thank 
him heartily for the exceptional favors 
which he has bestowed, let the ordinary 
blessings, which have come to seem so 
much matters of course, yet which are so 
vital to our welfare, be acknowledged 
with gratitude no less earnest and frank. 

To appreciate them at their true value, 
reflect what our lives would become with- 
out them. Consider the difference be- 
tween ourselves and others who do not 
possess them in the same degree, if at all. 
No unusually vivid imagination is re- 
quired, nor any prolonged or severe men- 
tal effort. It is God’s common mercies 
to us, after all, which constitute what we 
might call the atmosphere of our lives. 
Their presence increases our happiness 
indescribably. Let God be thanked for 
them, therefore, more devoutly than 
ever. 
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Current History 
Our Neighbor—Canada 

Naught but satisfaction can be felt by 
the citizens of the United States and 
Canada at the spectacle now presented in 
Washington. Premier Laurier and Presi- 
dent McKinley and their responsible lieu- 
tenants can, if they will, put an end to 
eontroversies that have long vexed the 
two peoples and lessened the wealth of 
each. Reports from Washington indicate 
that substantial progress has been made 
already, not only by the British, Canadian 
and American experts who are consider- 
ing the question of Bering Sea pelagic 
sealing, but also by the officials charged 
with consideration of a reciprocal tariff 
policy, the North Atlantic fisheries ques- 
tion and the future restriction of alien 
labor. Each government must give as 
well as take. Probably, after an agree- 
ment as to the scupe of the inquiry has 
been gained, the two countries will agree 
to refer the disputed subjects to a commis- 
sion, whose decision—after it had been 
converted into treaty terms—as a matter 
of form would have to be ratified by 
Great Britain and our Senate. 

Should Canada decide to give us tariff 
eoncessions such as would practically 
offset those recently proffered by her to 
Great Britain causing the motherland to 
cancel her trade treaties with Germany 
and Belgium, the British authorities might 
hesitate for a time to give their assent, 
but it is believed that Premier Laurier 
holds the whip hand and would ultimately 
earry his point. On the other hand, 
there are those who question the author- 
ity of the Senate to ratify treaties modi- 
fying a tariff policy which both House 
and Senate so recently formulated. But 
here again the Constitution and the rec- 
iprocity clause of the Dingley Law seem 
to have placed no limit on the authority 
of the President and the Senate exercis- 
ing their executive functions, even though 
in the doing they practically legislate for 
the country. The Boston Merchants’ As- 
sociation, in its formal action on this 
matter, puts the emphasis where it be- 
longs when it says: ‘“‘ We are unalterably 
convinced that the magnificent resources 
of the entire North American continent 
can, by a wise reciprocity between the 
United States and Canada, be made avail- 
able for the unity, the prosperity and the 
progress of the entire North American 
people”; and the London Chronicle, com- 
menting on the situation, is shrewd 
enough to see that it is useless for Great 
Britain to oppose, yea, even short-sighted. 
It says: 

Is Canadian reciprocity with the United 
States to take the place of exclusive preference 
for Great Britain? It would disappoint many 
in this country, but the question must be 
viewed in the broad Jight of Anglo-American 
relations. No one will deny that Canada, the 
United States and the mother country have 
each far more to gain from closer intercourse 
than from the present policy of commercial 
and political exclusiveness. 


Philadelphia’s Scandal 

Of the many forces that defeated Seth 
Low in New York, not the least was the 
opposition of the corporations controlling 
natural monopolies. They had no dispo- 
sition to see & man made mayor who 
stood on a platform which demanded that 
franchises be paid for and that the mu- 
nicipal treasury should have its due share 
of the annual revenues of companies 
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engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers. Coming so soon after the New 
York election, the scandalous proceeding 
which the citizens of Philadelphia wit- 
nessed last week will do much to 
strengthen the conviction that the peo- 
ple as yet are helpless in the presence of 
unscrupulous organized capital and ser- 
vile organized partisans. The mayor of 
Philadelphia and the members of the 
Common Council had abundant evidence 
presented to them that better financial 
terms were offered by other capitalists— 
terms that came nearer a just recogni- 
tion and protection of the interests of the 
citizens. But neither these arguments 
nor injunctions from the courts prevented 
them from rushing through and signing 
an ordinance which gives an unreserved 
monopoly of the manufacture of illumi- 
nating gas for a term of thirty years to 
the United Gas Improvement Company, 
which is but another name for a combi- 
nation of capitalists in which a United 
States senator is prominent. It is true 
that this company pay $1,000,000 for the 
franchise, are pledged to spend $5,000,000 
in improving the municipal gas plant 
which they have acquired, and have a 
charter limited to thirty years. A few 
years ago it would have secured the fran- 
chise without any cash payment, without 
any pledge as to betterment of the plant, 
and would have been given a charter in 
perpetuity. Forso much gained let thanks 
be given. It still remains true that pub- 
lic opinion and the courts have been de- 
fied, the ordinance was rushed through by 
methods that imply but one thing—venal 
legislators and a weak, if not guilty, 
mayor—and a vast business has been se- 
cured for much less than it is worth, and 
for which other capitalists would have 
paid a much larger sum. 

The responsibility for this is easy to 
place. Attorneys of the great railway 
corporations centering in Philadelphia 
abetted the steal. They could not afford 
to be less friendly to a syndicate that is 
to purchase so much coal and is to ship 
so much coke. Senator Quay’s lieuten- 
ants “fixed’’ the aldermen and the coun- 
cilmen, for Senator Quay must cancel 
past debts and not be indifferent to favors 
yet to come. ‘“Respectable”’ business 
men were easily found who would say 
that the proposition of the United Com- 
pany was one to be seized eagerly, for 
is it not wiser to get the better when the 
best cannot be had? In short, a study 
of the contest and all its incidents sim- 
ply confirms the truth of the statement 
with which Governor Pingree of Michi- 
gan, formerly mayor of Detroit, startled 
the people of New York last week when, 
in addressing the Nineteenth Century 
Club, he told them that his experience as 
mayor of Detroit had convinced him that 
the most dangerous enemies of municipal 
reform and honest administration of civic 
affairs are the so-called “influential, re- 
spectable classes.” 


Important Judicial Decisions 

The Federal Supreme Court last week 
delivered another staggering blow at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, con- 
curring with the Circuit Court and the 
Court of Appeals decisions, in the matter 
of the order of the commission against 
Southern railroads, which the commission 
believed to be guilty of violating the 
“long and short haul” section of the 
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Interstate Commerce Act, but which 
the courts declare has not been violated. 
Justice Harlan dissenting, as in so many 
recent decisions, showed his desire to in- 
terpret law in behalf of the interests of 
the people. This decision will intensify 
the demand on Congress to legislate either 
so as to give the Interstate Commission 
something more than the shadow of au- 
thority which it now possesses, or to abol- 
ish it and all endeavor to restrain the 
competition of railroads. 

An opinion delivered in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, St. Louis, 
last week, denies to trades unionists the 
right of boycotting, the majority of the 
judges asserting that a boycott is a con- 
spiracy sure to interfere with the right of 
an employer to manage his own business. 
Judge Caldwell, dissenting, says that com- 
binations of capital make combinations 
of labor necessary, and thatif the strike 
and boycott are withheld from organized 
labor as weapons of offense and defense 
it will “be left naked to its enemies.” 
The majority decision is in line with most 
English and American decisions. 


American Interests in China 

President McKinley has nominated Mr. 
Charles P. Bryan of Illinois to succeed 
Colonel Denby as our minister to China. 
Mr. Bryan is young, is a fine linguist, and 
is gifted with social graces. Whether, 
assuming that his nomination will be rati- 
fied by the Senate, he will serve our inter- 
ests in China as well as the veteran whom 
he supplants, solely because Mr. Denby is 
a Democrat, remains to be seen. Presi- 
dent Harrison found no difficulty in per- 
mitting Mr. Denby to remain at Peking, 
even though he was a Democrat, and we 
think President McKinley might have 
done the same. Colonel Denby’s career 
at Peking has won for him the heartiest 
support and entire confidence of the 
American missionaries resident in China, 
and they will regret as much as any of 
our citizens in China that it has seemed 
necessary to displace him. Our diplo- 
matic service, it is true, needs the in- 
fusion of just such young blood as Mr. 
Bryan doubtless brings to it, but it is 
just as true that it needs the service of 
trained men like Colonel Denby. Evi- 
dence abounds that China is aWwaking. 
Russian, French, German and English 
capital is pouring in to take advantage of 
the commercial and industrial opportuni- 
ties which the changed attitude has cre- 
ated. Our own captains of industry have 
not been asleep and their agents are al- 
ready on the ground endeavoring to se- 
cure some of the prizes. At such a time 
it would have seemed politic to have kept 
on the ground as a representative of our 
nation a man who knew China and her 
statesmen. 
Spain’s Plight 

Sagasta’s semi-official utterance, pray- 
ing for the preservation of amicable rela- 
tions with the United States, and several 
of Blanco’s acts as governor general of 
Cuba during the past week have tended 
to make the outlook for peace brighter. 
Nov. 25 has been set as the day when the 
terms of Cuban autonomy will be an- 
nounced. Blanco apparently intends to 
re-establish industry on the island as soon 
as possible, and he will begin immediately 
to send back to their homes those who 
have survived General Weyler’s policy 
of concentrating (and starving) non- 
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combatants near the centers of popula- 
tion. The horror of the present situa- 
tion of these reconcentrados has been 
fully appreciated by the Administration, 
and if Spain had refused to reverse its 
policy in this respect intervention by us 
would have been imperatively demanded 
by Christendom. The outlook for the 
acceptance of Spain’s offer of autonomy 
is no brighter than it was last week. So 
far as the Cuban insurgent forces are 
concerned, all that Spain and the United 

tates together may do to put an end to 
the rebellion will fail, unless the result is 
an offer from Spain of Cuban independ- 
ence. Dissensions among the autono- 
mists in Cuba multiply, and the bitter- 
ness of the Spanish Conservatives in 
Spain and Cuba against Sagasta increases 
from day to day. Evidence accumulates 
that Spain has been endeavoring to add 
to her navy by purchasing vessels now 
building for other nations in English 
navy yards, but her lack of cash makes 
all her efforts futile, credit being gone. 
German Affairs 

The outeome of the recent parliamen- 
tary elections is most encouraging to the 
Radicals. How the decision of the elect- 
ors could be otherwise it is difficult to 
see, in view of the high-handed methods 
of the emperor and his subservient offi- 
cials. The empire is fast drifting toward 
a state where either the autocratic spirit 
of the past decade must give way, or the 
seeds of a spirit of revolution already 
planted will spring up and bear fruit in a 
day. Champions of the rights of the peo- 
ple are arising in conservative strong- 
holds, and only recently Dr. Reinhold, 
professor of political economy in the 
University of Berlin, startled officialdom 
and won the frantic applaud of his stu- 
dents by asserting in his inaugural ad- 
dress that military force would be en- 
tirely inadequate to suppress socialism, 
for against “spiritual weapons only spir- 
itual weapons can prevail.” ~ 

Germany and France are said to have 
agreed on a joint program of action in 
dealing with China respecting outrages 
suffered by their citizens serving as mis- 
sionaries. In fact, a German fleet of four 
vessels is now anchored in a bay off the 
shores of Shantung province, and marines 
have landed prepared to secure satisfac- 
tion for recent murders of Christian mis- 
sionaries. The pope is said to have had 
warning from Germany recently that his 
co-operation with France and Russia and 
furthering of their ends might, yea, surely 


‘would, bring about a renewal of strained 


relations between Germany and the Vat- 
ican. From Washington, last week, came 
rumors corroborating stories that have 
been current in European capitals for 
some time that Germany and Turkey 
have an understanding, by which the 
sultan, in return for favors already con- 
ferred by Germany and others that are 
to come, will put his forces at the dis- 
posal of Germany and the Triple Alliance. 
This, if true, would go far toward ex- 
plaining much that has become history 
within a twelvemonth. 
The Sultan in Hot Water 

The sultan has just emerged defeated 
from a conflict with Austria over indigni- 
ties done to an Austrian subject, who be- 
cause of kindness shown to Armenians was 
expelledfrom Mersina. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment protesting, he returned, only to 
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receive from the local officials a beating. 
Not content with this, the Turks insulted 
the Austrian consul who intervened. 
Austria demanded that the two Turk- 
ish officials responsible for this breach be 
dismissed, and that the Austrian flag be 
saluted. In the event of a failure to 
comply before Nov: 18 the Austrian am- 
bassador would leave Constantinople. As 
we go to press the cables tell of Turkey’s 
obedience to Austria’s demands. Nor are 
the sultan’s relations with Russia as 
pleasant as they might be, Russia having 
recently served notice that any attempt 
by Turkey to strengthen the approaches 
to Constantinople or to provide herself 
with a navy, using for the same the Greek 
indemnity, will be displeasing to Russia, 
and compel her to renew demands upon 
Turkey for the indemnity, long due, which 
Russia was awarded at the close of the 
last Russo-Turkish war. 





For Current History Notes see page 736. 








In Brief 


The contents of this week’s paper are suf- 
ficient in number and in quality to make seri- 
ous draughts on the time of our readers. But 
the Thanksgiving holidays may furnish a 
little more than the ordinary amount of lei- 
sure, At any rate, time taken for partaking 
of the Thanksgiving feast which we furnish 
will, be piofitably and entertainingly spent. 
Do not overlook the articles by Drs. Gladden 
and Moxom on reasons for gratitude and for 
anxiety. The stories by Alice Brown and 
Emily Huntington Miller will hold the un- 
flagging interest of the reader from start to 
finish. Though this is not our special Book 
Number, which is due weeks hence, the ample 
supply of reviews shows how well our literary 
editor is keeping abreast with this autumn’s 
large output of important books. 





Next Sunday, Nov. 21, according to the vote 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety at its meeting in Saratoga last June, is to 
be observed as a day of prayer for home mis- 
sions. We should be pleased to receive re- 
ports of its observance. 





Nearly 1,000 theological students are in the 
five seminaries in or near Chicago. Such a 
multitude of men training to be officers in 
Christ’s army ought to get well acquainted 
with one another and to do some definite serv- 
ice in the great city during their years of prep- 
aration. 





The German Government is training dogs of 
a large and fierce breed to set on their enemies 
in battle. They are expected to be specially 
valuable in fighting soldiers on bicycles. That, 
however, is a game which two can play at. 
The glory (?) of war will be much diminished 
when dog fights become a prominent part in it. 





Every one who loves God loves his neighbor 
also. But there are different ways of learning 
to love either. Henry George, in an interview 
with Cardinal Manning, said to him, “I loved 
the people, and that love brought me to Christ 
as their best Friend and Teacher.’’ The car- 
dinal replied, ‘‘And I loved Christ, and so 
learned to love the people for whom he died.” 


The parrot whose good fortune we recently 
chronicled in having fallen heir to a fortune 
of $4,000 was owned by Mrs. D. L. Bradford, 
a member of an esteemed family in South 
Bosten. It was natural that she should wish 
to have her pet bird cared for after her death. 
On the death of the parrot a part of the money 
will be disposed of by private bequest, and 
the remainder will go to public charities. 





The Kansas City Police Court fined the 
Christian Science healer, to whom we re- 


i3F 


ferred last week, $50 for failing to report the 
case of diphtheria which she was treating to 
the Board of Health. She immediately ap- 
pealed the case to a higher court, the father 
of the girl who died under her treatment sign- 
ing the necessary bond. It would be interest- 
ing to know what argument this healer uses 
in justifying her contumacy. 





It will not be the fault of the Connecticut 
Valley Club if Thanksgiving is not well ob- 
served on the religious side. Its special com- 
mittee has issued a letter urging more careful 
preparation for the church convocations of 
that day. It suggests that people in these 
days are making too much of the feast and too 
little of the expression of gratitude to God 
and of ministration to the poor. As respects 
the latter point there is at least one man in 
Boston who is doing hisduty. His last name is 
Waldron. 





The governor of Kansas in his Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation calls on the people to return 
thanks to God because, on account of the re- 
duction of their indebtedness, the reputation 
of the State “is again a; goo as its character 
has always been ’’; and he asks them to pray 
that other people outside the State ‘‘may be 
as self-reliant, as self-supporting and as self- 
respecting as are the citizens of this common- 
wealth of Kansas.’’ Now we would like to 
see what kind of a proclamation the same gov- 
ernor would write in calling for a day of fast- 
ing, humiliation and prayer for Kansas. 


The Christian Register has secured an en- 
dowiment of $50,000, and Rev. George Batch- 
elor has resigned the secretaryship of the 
Unitarian Association in order to accept the 
position of editor. He will enter on his new 
work with large promise of usefulness in so 
substantial an assurance of the support of 
Unitarian churches. A denomination which 
thus expresses its interest in and value of its 
denominational newspaper shows its appre- 
ciation of at least one essential to success. 
Two Universalist papers, The Christian 
Leader of Boston and The Gospel Banner of 
Augusta, Me., have just been united, and the 
statement is made that before long The Uni- 
versalist of Chicago will be merged with them, 
when the denomination will have a consol’- 
dated organ, to be known as The Universalist 
Leader. 





Our Chicago editor describes at some length 
the erection of a monument to Elijah P. Love- 
joy at Alton, Ill. It, with William Lloyd Guar- 
rison’s monument on Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, prove more conclusively than any 
other monuments yet erected in this country 
the truth that the despised of one generation 
are the inspirers of the next. It should not 
be overlooked that Lovejoy was a Christian 
clergyman, who created his enemies by his 
use of his position as editor of a religious 
weekly. The office which the St. Louis mob 
looted was that of The Presbyterian Observer. 
Nor is the race extinct of editors of religious 
newspapers who dare to brave public opinion, 
We said last week that Dr. Swallow, of the 
Pennsylvania Central Methodist, about whom 
the anti-Quay vote crystallized in the recent 
State election in Pennsylvania, was likely to 
become more than a figure of local or State 
notoriety. He certainly will if he persists in 
speaking as he did in an open letter to Sen- 
ator Quay: ‘The confidential verbal inti- 
mation of one of your henchmen that I can 
name my own price to quit; the threats of vio- 
lence anonymously sent, accompanied by min- 
iature coffins ; and the anxiety of some of your 
friends to switch me off from my purpose by 
the bribery of a fake mayoralty or legislative 
membership, or a place in the United States 
Senate, shall not turn me from my purpose.”’ 
Men who cannot be “ switched off ’’ by bribes 
of one kind or another are altogether too un- 
usual in these latter days to be lost from view 
after they once emerge from the mass of men- 
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Dr. Marcus Whitman, the Hero of Oregon 


Just fifty years ago, Nov. 29, occurred 
the massacre of Dr. Whitman, his wife 
and twelve others at his mission among 
the Indians in what was then called the 
Oregon country. It is fitting that the 
American people, and especially the Chris- 
tian churches, should observe this anni- 
versary. Dr. Whitman was a devoted 
missionary physician of the American 
Board among the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. In the early autumn 
of 1842 he called together at his station 
his brother missionaries and told them 
that the Hudson’s Bay people were in- 
tending to outvote the Americans and 
take possession of that country for Great 
Britain. He proposed to make a journey 
at once to the States to warn our Govern- 
ment and to bring over an emigration of 
Americans the next spring in order to save 
that whole region to the United States. 
Being urged by some of the brethren to 
let politics alone and attend to his mis- 
sionary duties, he rose from his chair and 
with great earnestness of purpose said: 
‘Brethren, I was a man before I was a 
missionary, and when I became a mission- 
ary I did not expatriate myself. I shall 
go to the States this fall even if I have to 
break my connection with the mission.” 
They sanctioned his going, and on Oct. 3 
with one companion, and one only,: he 
started on that perilous journey across 
the continent on horseback in the winter. 

And what a perilous journey it was! 
Almost three thousand miles through an 
uninhabited wilderness, across the Rocky 
Mountains, braving the cold, the snows, 
the Indians, the wild beasts — privations, 
hardships, dangers of all sorts, beyond 
one’s power to mention. They reached 
Fort Hall in eastern Idaho in eleven 
days and remained there two days to re- 
cruit. 

He was now urged to turn back because 
the Pawnees and Sioux Indians were at 
war in the mountains and he would lose 
his life if he undertook to go through that 
country. He was also told that the snows 
were exceedingly deep through the moun- 
tains, making the transit absolutely im- 
possible. His perplexity was greatly in- 
creased by the report which came to his 
knowledge that the rumor of his journey 
had preceded him to Fort Hall, and he 
feared that meant treachery. 

But Dr. Whitman would not turn back. 
If it seemed impossible to go through the 
mountains, he would go around them. 
From Fort Hall he took the old Spanish 
trail to Sante Fé. This route added a 
thousand miles to his journey. His path 
lay across the northeast corner of Utah 
to Fort Uintah and from there across the 
Green River and over the table-land to the 
Grand River. This turbulent stream had 
thick ice on each side, with perhaps a hun- 
dred yards of open water between. He 
rode outon theice and plungedin. Horse 
and rider disappeared under the water, 
came up, swam the stream and reached 
the ice on the opposite shore a long way 
down the river. He leaped from his horse 
upon the ice and soon had the noble ani- 
mal by his side. Then he beckoned to his 
companion and guide and said, “Come 
on, boys, come on.’’ They followed his 
example and were soon on the opposite 


By William A. Mowry 


shore drying their frozen clothes by a 
comfortable fire. 

They crossed over from the valley of 
the Grand to the Gunnison River and on- 
ward to Fort Uncompahgre in the moun- 
tains of that name. He there rested, 
changed guides, procured needful supplies 
and pushed on down the valley of the 
Grand to Fort Taos. Here in the wilds 
of the Rocky Mountains they suffered 
terribly. At one time they were snowed 
in forfour days, leaving their camp ina 
deep gorge of the mountains only to be 
lost the next day and unable to advance. 
The Doctor determined to return to the 
fort for a new guide. But his compan- 
ion, afterwards ‘General’ Lovejoy, was 
wholly worn out, and with the extra 
horses remained in camp while the Doctor 
and the guide returned to the Fort fora 
new guide. It wasseven days before they 
reappeared to the waiting Lovejoy. 

At another time they traveled around 
all day in the midst of a terrible snow- 
storm, the cold being so intense that the 
horses were actually maddened by the 
driving snow. Towards night they called 
a halt and gave up in despair. The Doc- 
tor, commending himself and his distant 
wife to his covenant-keeping God, was 
about to lie down in the snow and give up 
his life, when the guide observed the ears 
of one of the mules intently bent forward, 
and he said, ‘See that mule, follow him 
and he will find the camp if he can live to 
reach it.”” They mounted and followed 
the animal down the steep mountain, 
through the snow drifts, over dangerous 
precipices, into the thick timber and sud- 
denly stopped on a bare spot. There was 
the still smoldering fire which they had 
left the morning before. Plenty of wood 
was within their reach and they soon re- 


‘ plenished the fire and the guide revived, 


but both were badly frozen. They re- 
mained several days here till the storm 
and the cold had abated. 

At length they set out for Sante Fé and 
so around the mountains to the Arkansas 
River. Having reached that river by the 
first of February, Lovejoy was so com- 
pletely worn out that he was obliged to 
remain behind. He joined Whitman the 
next summer at Fort Laramie. From 
Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas Dr. Whit- 
man joined a party of hunters and trap- 
pers who were going to St. Louis. All 
the way to St. Louis whenever Whitman 
met people in those frontier settlements 
he told them that he intended to take a 
large party the next spring across tae 
mountains to Oregon. 

In the vicinity of Independence, near 
the present Kansas City, Dr. Whitman 
passed the word around urging the fron- 
tiersmen to emigrate and go over the 
mountains with him the next summer. 
He told them that he had three times 
been through the South Pass and that he 
had carried his wagon down the Snake 
River into the Oregon country with his 
wife and the wife of his brother mis- 
sionary. 

Stopping in St. Louis but a single night, 
he hurried on to Washington, reaching 
there before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, March 4. How interesting must 
have been the interviews which this frost- 


bitten, emaciated missionary in his fan- 
tastic garb had with President Tyler and 
Secretary Webster. He wore buckskin 
trousers, fur leggins, a blue duffle coat 
and a buffalo overcoat with a hood. They 
had thought Oregon to be valueless. He 
told them of its great wealth, its delight- 
ful climate, its fertile soil, its wonderful 
rivers, its beautiful scenery. The Presi- 
dent promised him protection and he has- 
tened to visit the Prudential Committee 
in Boston. ; 

Very erroneous impressions have gone 
out over the country concerning Dr. 
Whitman’s reception by the Prudential 
Committee of the Board. It has been 
said that he was “‘snubbed,’’ that he was 
frowned upon, that he was chided for 
leaving his work to come East. One 
thing is certain—there is no intimation of 
this on record in the archives of the 
Board, but, on the contrary, there is clear 
evidence that the committee was greatly 
enlightened by his statements, and that 
their course concerning the Oregon mis- 
sion was entirely changed by the informa- 
tion he brought them. 

In February, 1842, the Prudential Com- 
mittee had decided to make important 
changes in the location and personnel of 
the Oregon mission. Their order had 
been received in Oregon, and was acted 
upon at the annual meeting of the mis- 
sion in June. The missionaries on the 
ground protested against the proposed 
changes. The letter containing their pro- 
test, sent by sailing vessel around Cape 
Horn, reached Boston early in March, 
1843. Having carefully considered the 
protest, the committee voted that “they 
saw no reason for changing their vote of 
the previous year.’’ Within three weeks 
Dr. Whitman himself appears at Boston. 
He brought with him an official letter, 
stating that: ‘“‘ Dr. Whitman be at liberty 
and advised to visit the United States as 
soon as practicable.’”’ This letter was 
signed ‘“‘E. Walker, moderator; Cushing 
Eells, scribe; H. H. Spalding.” It was 
dated at the meeting previously referred 
to, ‘Sept. 28, 1842.” 

After interviews with Dr. Whitman 
the Prudential Committee unanimously 
passed resolutions substantially as fol- 
lows: 

(1) They rescinded the previous vote, mak- 
ing changes in the Oregon stations and allow- 
ing the mission to continue to be conducted in 
accordance with the views of the missionaries 
as expressed by Dr. Whitman. (2) Instead of 
retrenching and diminishing the force of mis- 
sionaries it was resolved “that a missionary 
be sent to strengthen the Oregon mission if a 
suitable missionary could be obtained.’’ (3) 
They gave permission to Dr. Whitman to take 
with him ‘‘a company of intelligent, pious 
laymen to settle at or near the mission with- 
out expense to the Board.’’ 

These three votes covered all that Dr. 
Whitman asked, all that he wanted, all 
that he came to Boston to obtain. They 
show conclusively the confidence that he 
inspired in their minds concerning his 
judgment, his fidelity, his worth. It is 
unfortunate that the Board has hereto- 
fore been subjected to the odium of con- 
trary reports referred to above. If at the 
outset when Whitman appeared they had 
any queries whether he ought to have 
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come East or not, it is at least clear that 
after the conference between the two 
parties they reposed entire confidence in 
his statements and granted what three 
weeks before they had deliberately re- 
fused to grant. 

His mission accomplished in Boston, 
Dr. Whitman hastened his steps to the 
frontier and led across the plains to Oregon 
a great company of emigrants, comprising 
more than 800 men, women and children, 
with 200 emigrant wagons and 1,500 head 
of cattle. These emigrants went safely 
across the continent in the summer of 
1843 and spread themselves out along the 
Columbia and up the valley of the Willa- 
mette. From this time the Americans 
clearly outnumbered the British, so that 
they organized a provisional government 
which continued four years, until the Pres- 
ident, in 1848, organized a regular territo- 
rial form of government. 

In brief, this is what Dr. Whitman, the 
missionary of the American Board, did to 
save Oregon to the United States. Four 
years later he was massacred by the 
Indians, and the bodies of the slain, 
which, in addition to Dr. Whitman and 
his wife, comprised every male member 
of the mission, today lie buried in one 
great unmarked grave near where the 
massacre took place. Is it not fitting 
that the patriotic and Christian people 
of America should remember with appro- 
priate services the fiftieth anniversary of 
the massacre of this patriotic missionary 
hero and martyr, who by his own exer- 
tions, in the face of great dangers, terrible 
hardships and almost insuperable difficul- 
ties, saved the Oregon country to the 
United States ? 


Why I Am Fearful 


BY REV. P. 8. MOXOM, D. D. 


Since the observance of Thanksgiving 
Day became national we have formed the 
habit of directing our minds at this time 
to national, rather than to personal or 
local, questions. Indeed, not merely the 
nation, but the world, at least the nation 
in its world relations, comes within the 
field of our vision. It is with respect to 
this wide outlook that the question form- 
ing the caption of this article is asked: 
“Why am I fearful?’’ No man who 
really and intelligently believes in God 
can be a pessimist, for pessimism is the 
denial or abandonment of faith. Never- 
theless, the man of faith is not an easy 
optimist; his optimism is won by the 
struggle and triumph of faith, in spite of 
difficulties and in the face of unblinked 
problems of evil which he cannot yet 
solve. To be fearful is not to be either 
despairing or unbelieving, but it is to be 
anxious and even full of heavy forebod- 
ing. 

The statement of the question at this 
time and in this place assumes the ex- 
istence of reasons for being fearful. As 
we look out over the world, and espe- 
cially over our own nation, are facts or 
tendencies apparent of such a character 
as to cause anxiety and alarm? The lim- 
its of this paper forbid more than the 
briefest glance abroad. The political 
condition of the world is not such as to 
inspire complacency. In various lands 
there is deep social unrest. In one, at 
least, and that one next to the largest in 
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population, there are both plague and 
famine, the victims of which must be 
numbered by millions. In another land 
we are confronted by appalling desti- 
tution and suffering, consequent upon 
the massacre and outrage of scores of 
thousands of men and women. In Aus- 
tria there is a political crisis so grave as 
to threaten the division of the empire 
with the probable result of civil war. In 
England there are industrial troubles, 
culminating in strikes of phenomenal 
magnitude. In the Levant the great 
Powers have dealt with the Cretan re- 
volt and the Greco-Turkish war in such a 
way as to leave the chronic eastern ques- 
tion in a condition more perplexing and 
more ominous than it has assumed at any 
other time during this century. The 
northern border of India is ablaze with 
the fires of war. In Africa, central and 
southern, the approach of various na- 
tional forces to each other is like the ap- 
proach of the negative and positive poles 
of an electric battery—at any moment a 
spark may leap forth that will kindle a 
conflagration. In the far East the hori- 
zon of Japan toward Russia is charged 
with tempest, and in the western hemi- 
sphere Spain and the United States are in 
a state of mutual susceptibility that ina 
day may ripen into the passion of actual 
war. This is the most meager general 
sketch of the present condition of the 
world. But it is not overdrawn, and 
what it presents is sufficient to beget 
anxiety and foreboding in the mind of 
the serious observer. 

At home, partly because the field is 
narrower and more immediately under 
our eye, and partly because we are more 
intimately concerned, the conditions that 
awaken solicitude are to us even more 
grave. These appear in what may be 
roughly classified as the social, the in- 
dustrial and the political spheres of the 
national life. It is difficult to separate 
these distinctly from one another even 
for the purpose of discussion; in fact, 
they are inseparable. Radical evil any- 
where soon manifests its baleful influence 
everywhere. In all these spheres there 
are evils to which we cannot honestly 
shut our eyes. Most, if not all, of these 
evils can be traced to one source. It 
savors of commonplace to say that this is 
a materialistic age, and in important par- 
ticulars it is not true. But it is true that, 
while speculative materialism has largely 
departed from the study of the scholar— 
be he scientist or philosopher—practical 
materialism, as a temper of mind and a 
principle of action, is so powerful today 
as to seem at times like a tidal wave 
sweeping over vast areas of life. 

One of the most significant indications 
of this practical materialism is the in- 
creased emphasis put upon money and 
the determination of thought toward 
money as an end, which we may trace 
even in the fields of education and Chris- 
tian missions. A subtle and pervasive 
sordidness has penetrated almost every 
sphere of enterprise. 

In society we witness, on the one hand, 
almost unexampled luxury and self-in- 
dulgence, and great laxity of parental 
control and discipline; on the other hand 
we are confronted by an extraordinary, if 
not unexampled, development of vice and 
criminality. Statisticians tell us that 
crimes, both petty and capital, are in- 
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creasing in number more rapidly than 
population increases. It seems to be 
true. There is a growing audacity of 
crime. Railway robberies have become 
so frequent as scarcely to excite remark. 
Only a short time ago a car on a train 
moving in the vicinity of a considerable 
city, no farther West than Indiana, was 
boarded, and the passengers were robbed 
by masked and armed men who escaped 
without difficulty. Even electric cars in 
cities like Chicago and Brooklyn have 
been subjected to the same treatment. 
Murders having a character of aggravated 
horror are so common that the report of 
them in the daily press is like an open 
sewer brimming with a black and mal- 
odorous stream. Accompanying this in- 
crease of crime, partly cause and partly 
effect, is a growing lawlessness among 
the worse and a declining respect for 
law among the better classes of society. 
Lynchings are no longer confined to any 
one considerable part of the country. 
Murders, like the wholesale murder at 
Latimer, Pa., are committed by officers 
sworn to uphold and justly to execute 
the law. The experiment of government 
by injunction is significant of a distrust 
even by corporations of ordinary legal 
processes, and is begetting widespread 
contempt for law. 

In the industrial sphere the tendency of 
wealth to concentrate, to stifle healthy 
competition, to possess more completely 
the instruments of production and the 
means of transportation, and to limit the 
products of industry to the demands of 
an artificial market has rapidly. devel- 
oped, with the result of continually less- 
ening industrial opportunity for the in- 
dividual and reducing an ever-increasing 
number of men and women to the condi- 
tion of wage-earners who are dependent 
on concentrated wealth for the oppor- 
tunity to work. In support of this tend- 
ency the powers of courts and legislatures 
have been only too effectually invoked. 
Meanwhile, the number of the unem- 
ployed and the precariously employed in- 
creases, the army of tramps enlarges its 
battalions, and the discontent of the 
millions of victims of economic inequity 
grows deeper and more fierce. 

In the political sphere Republican gov- 
ernment has been so transformed within 
as to raise new and insistent doubts of 
its permanency. The “boss” rules the 
primaries, nominates legislators, senators 
and governors, and defeats the will of the 
people in the interest of a few, who thrive 
by plundering the public treasuries or 
blackmailing venal corporations. In mu 
nicipal government the just and econom- 
ical administration of public business is 
sacrificed to partisan success. An article 
in the Forum for June, 1897, on A New 
Form of Government, is as full of omi- 
nous suggestion as anything which histo- 
rians have discovered among the ancient 
premonitions of Rome’s downfall. The 
beneficent progress of ‘‘civil service re- 
form” has been checked or made more 
apparent than real by new devices for 
manipulating politics in the interest of 
political parasites. 

A prodigious effort to possess the gov- 
ernment of Greater New York in the in- 
terest of all the people and of honest and 
capable government but yesterday re- 
sulted in the triumph of an organization 
the name of which has long been synon- 
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ymous with corruption and misgovern- 
ment. 

I have suggested that the cause of these 
various evils, social, industrial and politi- 
cal, may be discovered in the practical 
materialism of ourtime. More explicitly, 
it is an exaggerated estimate of mere 
riches and an intensified lust for their pos- 
session. This breeds the criminal spirit 
and undermines regard for law. This 
stimulates monopoly and the concentra- 
tion and tyrannical use of capital, and 
foments the industrial disorders, which, 
like pustules on the body, show virus in 
the blood. This evokes the “boss” and 
the political parasite and corruptionist. 
This makes legislatures venal and destroys 
the sanctity of senates. This threatens 
the independence of teaching in pulpit 
and professor’s chair. This causes the 
streams of missionary offerings to shrink 
and paralyzes the arm of Christian enter- 
prise. 

These, thus briefly and inadequately 
stated, are some of the reasons why I am 
fearful. The outlook is not wholly dark, 
but it is somber and forbidding. What 
storms shall come to purify the mephitic 
air that oppresses us, what scourge of 
God with beneficent severity shall teach 
us more effectually than the elders of 
Succoth were taught by the briers of 
Gideon, what penalty of strife and humil- 
iation and pain we must pay for our mad- 
ness, it is not for me to say. Nor am I 
permitted here to tell what meliorating 
and reparative forees are now at work. 
Of this I am sure, however dark may be 
the prospect, that 

God is still God, and 

His faith shall not fail us; 

Christ is eternal. 
With this confidence we may well hope 
even while we fear, and thus be “strong 
to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield,” 
in our endeavor to bring in the day of the 
kingdom of God on the earth. 





Why I Am Thankful 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


Our deepest reasons for thankfulness 
are apt to be those of which we cannot 
speak. They are things of which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, but which 
have been revealed to us by the Spirit 
that searcheth all things. They are ex- 
periences quite too intimate and personal 
to be spread upon the printed page. They 
are visions of what might be that on the 
inspiration of all our best endeavors. 

Nor is it possible to enumerate our 
common mercies. I remember one of 
Mr. Moody’s delightfully homely exposi- 
tions of Psalm 103, in which, as he read 
the second verse, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits,’”’ he 
said, ‘“‘ Yes, that’s it; you can’t remember 
’em all if you try; but don’t forget ’em 
all; you can remember some of ’em.” It 
would be better for us, doubtless, if we 
oftener tried to recall and record our 
common reasons for thankfulness. But 
I suppose that what is desired of me is 
that I should set forth some of those 
larger reasons for gratitude which appear 
to those who look abroad over the move- 
ments of thought and try to discern the 
signs of the coming of the kingdom of 
God. 

And first of all I am thankful for the 
growing revelation of God in his world. 
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The foundation facts of religion are gain- 
ing clearness and credibility in all the 
later movements of thought. The out- 
cries of timorous souls that faith is being 
undermined by science appear to me to 
be the judgments of men whose horizon is 
greatly circumscribed. It is a little as if 
the proprietor of an ancient line of stages 
or horse cars should deplore the fact that 
people in these days have ceased to travel 
—simply because they do not go by his 
conveyance. It appears to me that sci- 
ence has been making of late some power- 
ful assaults upon the very strongholds of 
unbelief. 

Mr. Drummond’s most important con- 
tribution to religious thought, The As- 
cent of Man, and Mr. Romanes’s dying 
confession are signs of the tendency to 
which I refer. Some questions have been 
raised as to Mr. Drummond’s scientific 
competency, and I am not enough skilled 
in biology to pronounce upon such issues, 
but I do not understand that the facts 
with which Mr. Drummond deals are in 
dispute. The question is what the facts 
mean, and that is a question of philoso- 
phy rather than of science. After the 
phenomena have been classified the hu- 
man reason raises the inquiry as to their 
significance. The meaning which has 
been read into them by many of the ear- 
lier investigators differs from the mean- 
ing which some of the later ones are read- 
ing into them. Whose insight is clearest ? 
Certainly it seems to some of us that 
there was a good deal of preconception 
and dogmatism in theinterpretation which 
filled nature with strife and rapine, and 
left no room in all her vast processes for 
the operation of sympathy and love. And 
when Mr. Drummond asks us to note 
that the struggle for life has been matched 
and mastered, from the very beginnings. 
of life, by the struggle for the life of oth- 
ers, he throws a new light upon all this 
mighty problem. I do not think that Mr. 
Drummond's book has yet received the 
attention that it is destined to receive 
from the religious world. To my think- 
ing it is a great book, an epoch-making 
book. It helps us to find God in his 
world. That is where, at last, we must 
find him. If he is not there we need not 
look for him anywhere else. Indeed, 
there is nowhere else to look. Unless 
nature—which includes humanity—makes 
the existence of God probable to the hu- 
man mind, it is idle to imagine that faith 
can be maintained. 

Not only do these biological studies 
show us the hidings of his presence in the 
kingdoms of life, certain recent explora- 
tions by the physicists into the mysteries 
of matter have made some of ther speak 
with hushed voices. Elements and oper- 
ations with which they have to deal re- 
fuse to submit themselves to the ordinary 
physical tests. Take these words from a 
recent lecture by one of our American 
professors: 

“In order to produce such a thing as an 
atom, there is needed an activity alto- 
gether unrelated to any kind we know or 
which has ever been the subject of con- 
sideration in physical science. Creation 
is the only word which is suitable for the 
action, and there is implied behind the 
ether some other factor not necessarily 
related to it in the sense in which ether is 
related to matter. So that behind matter 
and ether there is a something which 
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must be postulated as the initiative of all 
we see and know, but without mechanical 
compulsion. Therefore choice, a mental 
attribute, has a locus here, an@ mind ap- 
pears to be a necessary assumption, as 
necessary for a proper antecedent as is 
ether pressure for the phenomena of at- 
traction or an artificer for making a house, 
and this, too, wherever there is an atom, 
whether here upon the earth or in the 
most distant star—everywhere, omnipres- 
ent mind. Choice implies consciousness 
and intelligence, and so physical interpre- 
tations of the phenomena always before 
our eyes lead us back to a superphysical 
beginning. If we find energy in the form 
of matter, it is not necessarily there. If 
we find life in it, it is because mind is. 
operative in all ether and cannot be exor- 
cised from it. Some philosophers ‘speak 
of this as infinite and eternal energy, but 
it is not such energy as the physicist 
measures in foot-pounds. Other philoso- 
phers call it God, and can one express in 
terser, truer or more scientific language 
the relation of mankind to the infinite 
power than did Paul in Athens: ‘In him 
we live and move and have our being.’ ”’ 

And not only is thought and choice thus 
revealed to the reverent student, but there 
are those who tell us that in the very 
depths of physical nature, among the 
movements and combinations by which 
matter is constituted, there is something 
at work to which it seems impossible to 
give any other name than Love. 

This is what men are finding today in 
their studies of the things that are made. 
While we have been dreading the assaults 
of materialism upon our Christian faith, 
the students whose business it is to deal. 
with matter and its forces startle us with 
the signs of God’s presence which they 
have discovered in realms which we hail: 
regarded as the very preserve of atheism- 

All this may serve to show us how foo!- 
ish are the fears of those to whom it ap- 
pears that progress in knowledge threat- 
ens the overthrow of faith. Noarguments 
for the existence of God and the future 
life which were current when I began to. 
study theology compare in cogency with 
those which have been supplied to us by 
the doctrine of evolution—as they are 
presented, for example, by John Fiske, in 
his essay on The Everlasting Reality of 
Religion. Paley’s reasonings are weak 


and superficial compared with this great. 


argument. 

I do not expect that the foundation facts. 
of religion will ever be so demonstrated 
by science that doubt will be impossible. 
It is not clear to me that this is even desir- 
able. But I do expect that the researches 
of science will lay a deep and firm founda- 
tion for faith, making that dogmatic ag- 
nosticism which has been brandishing its 
denials over our heads for the past quarter 
of a century a very absurd thing. 

Doubtless the theology which results 
from these profounder studies will differ 
in some important respects from that 
which has prevailed. Itis in our knowl- 
edge of the laws of life that God is made 
known, and at the very heart of life, as 
Herbert Spencer has told us, we find self- 
sacrifice as one of the primordial laws. 
That is a revelation of the divine nature. 
The God who is disclosed to us in our 
study of life—and especially in our reflec- 
tion upon what is deepest in our own lives 
—will be a very different being from the. 
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God who is interpreted to us through the 
forms of the Roman imperialism. That 
God, indeed, it is not possible for the 
Christian world to worship any longer. 
But the faith in him in whom we live and 
move and have our being, who is the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
neither dead nor dying. There never was 
a time when he was nearer to reverent 
spirits than he is today—never a time 
when there were so many reasons for 
believing in him. 

Speak to him, for he hears, and Spirit with spirit can 
cman he than breathing, and nearer than hands 

or feet. 

This faith in the living God is one with 
faith in the living and reigning Christ. 
Every year the signs grow clearer that 
the kingdoms of this world belong to him 
and that he is steadily taking possession 
of hisown. The confusions and overturn- 
ings in society are signs of his presence 
and power. Many things are shaken in 
these convulsions; but there are some 
things that cannot be shaken and that do 
remain, and these are the things of his 
kingdom, the blessed verities of righteous- 
ness and love. Events that seem most 
untoward and disheartening may appear, 
upon deeper reflection, to be proofs of his 
presence and power. What the world 


“ most needs is the demonstration of the 


futility of selfishness, and we are getting 
a chance to try it on a stupendous scale, 
that the truth may be overwhelming. 
The culmination of selfish mercantilism 
in monopoly, of selfish politics in bossism, 
is the very tuition which this stupid world 
needs. The gigantic commercial egoisms 
which are devouring our substance, the 
colossal political autocracies which set 
liberty at naught, are only the manifesta- 
tion of what selfishness comes to when it 
has its perfect work. 

Every year that passes makes it increas- 
ingly plain that the way of greed and 
strife is the way of suffering and loss; 
that the scheme of life by which each 
seeks his own good at the expense of all 
the rest, or regardless of their welfare, is 
an unworkable scheme; that it produces 
nothing but trouble and misery; that it is 
all the while crippling industry, debauch- 
ing government and disturbing the peace 
of society. It seems to me that this truth 
is becoming so obvious that the wayfar- 
ing man, though a fool, need not have 
any doubt about it. And men who are 
not Christians, students of social science, 
are coming forward in crowds to testify 
that the old philosophy of life is false; 
that “‘every man for himself” is a rule 
that will not work; that we must recog- 
nize the bonds which bind us to our kind; 
that we must learn to think and act for 
the common welfare. 

What is this but the confession of the 
truth that Christ’s way of organizing 
society is the right way; that Christ’s 
law of sympathy and good will, of friend- 
liness and co-operation is the only law by 
which human beings can usefully and 
prosperously associate in the home or the 
neighborhood, in the civil community or 
the industrial enterprise? The age-long 
unwillingness of men to accept this truth 
in all its fullness, the persistent deter- 
mination to confine the application of it 
to certain narrow tracts of life, has cost 
us much, but there are signs that men are 
beginning to discern this truth, and that 
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a social order in which good will shall be 
incorporated as the ruling principle may 
soon be knocking at our doors. At any 
rate, there is no doubt that a great many 
people—in the church and out of it—are 
getting the idea that industrial society 
may be organized upon this principle. It 
is not a new idea, for the Sermon on the 
Mount is not a recent publication, but it 
is certainly gaining new power over the 
minds of men. The deepening of this 
conviction is one of the great things to be 
thankful for. We cannot hope that the 
idea will be enthroned without struggle, 

For all the dark of time reveals 

A bridal-dawn of thunder-peals 

Whenever thought has wedded fact. 
Selfish men, who would rather rule than 
serve, who would rather grasp than share, 
will not willingly yield the power they 
possess; but when the world discovers 
that the “secret of Jesus” is not only the 
secret of individual welfare but of social 
prosperity and national well-being, these 
who now withstand will find their power 
waning, and the world will see the dawn 
of the thousand years of peace. 





‘A Noteworthy Church Occasion 


in Brooklyn 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH OBSERVES ITS 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


BY H. A. B. 


The unpretentious character of the edi- 
fice that has been the home of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, for fifty years must 
impress every one who for the first time 
gazes uponit. If it bea drizzly evening, 
as was the case last Thursday night, when 
Plymouth’s celebration of its jubilee came 
to its culmination, the visitor, as he passes 
down a rather unimpressive street, won- 
ders at first whether the lights which send 
out their radiance so cordially into the 
damp and dismal atmosphere are really 
those of the structure to which so many 
thousands of feet have found their way 
from all over the world. In this great 
city of churches there are a hundred 
meeting houses which excel it in beauty 
and stateliness without and within. No 
one of all these pilgrims can ever have 
sought Plymouth Church in order to feast 
his eyes on the glories of stained glass or 
on elaborately decorated columns. What 
Mr. Beecher wanted was not a reproduc- 
tion of an old world cathedral, but an 
auditorium easy to speak in, with the 
2,000 seats so grouped about the platform 
that the preacher could easily look into 
the eyes of each and all of his auditors. 

The Plymouth Church is today, as ever, 
a rendezvous for the people. Perhaps its 
popular character is more clearly defined 
than ever, owing to the fact that it is now 
in every sense of the word a down town 
church. While it has multiplied its ac- 
tivities, has added within five years a 
most commodious and home-like Sunday 
school room, has provided pleasant quar- 
ters for the many young men and young 
women who compose so large a portion 
of its constituency, while, under the wise 
leadership of Dr. Abbott, it has sought to 
avail itself of whatever is helpful and 
feasible for it in the institutional move- 
ment, the center of Plymouth’s vigorous 
life continues to be its pulpit. 

Certainly around few church edifices in 
this country gather so many ‘memories 
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of great personalities, great events and 
great service to the world. Many of 
these associations were in the minds of 
the large and representative assembly 
that came together for Thursday night’s 
celebration. An analysis of the congre- 
gation would have shown that it was 
made up of representatives of probably 
scores of churches in New York and 
Brooklyn, though naturally the people 
who call Plymouth their church home 
predominated in number. It could not be 
called a pronouncedly ecclesiastical gath- 
ering, for men in all ranks and professions 
were present. It was St. Clair McElway, 
the distinguished editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, who shouted, ‘‘Go right along,” 
when Dr. Berry was disposed to curtail 
his speech on account of the lateness of 
the hour. Others equally well identified 
with the public life of Brooklyn were 
present. 

This was not the only service by which 
the Plymouth people have signalized the 
passing of the half-century milestone. 
They have dealt with their anniversary 
on the installment plan, so tospeak. The 
first chapter was recorded in the spring, 
when, on May 16, the anniversary of Mr. 
Beecher’s first service in Brooklyn was 
commemorated, Drs. Abbott and Brad- 
ford preaching the special sermons, But 
this autumn marked the second and per- 
haps more formal part of the anniver- 
sary, the final celebration—that of last 
Thursday—being timed so as to fall on 


‘the exact fiftieth anniversary of the in- 


stallation of Mr. Beecher, Nov. 11, 1847. 
He died, it will be remembered, March 8, 
1887, and inasmuch as Dr. Abbott, before 
that year closed, had become the regular 
supply of the church, though he was not 
installed until 1888, the current celebra- 
tion virtually marks the rounding out of 
ten years in his pastorate. With charac- 
teristic modesty Dr. Abbott subordinated 
this side of the occasion and kept to the 
front its significance as respects the life 
of the church and the service of his re- 
nowned predecessor. To this end Dr. 
Charles A. Berry of Wolverhampton, 
Eng., was long ago secured to preach two 
special sermons. These were delivered on 
Sunday, Nov. 7, before great audiences, 
drawn by the fame of the speaker and 
particularly by curiosity to hear the man 
to whom the church extended a call after 
Mr. Beecher’s death. Dr. Berry did not 
in any way disappoint the high expecta- 
tions set upon him. Tis discourses har- 
monized so well with the thought that 
was kept to the front all through the 
week that they constituted a particularly 
good preparation for the crowning even- 
ing. 

To see sitting side by side on the plat- 
form Lyman Abbott, George A. Gordon, 
Washington Gladden, William J. Tucker 
and Charles A. Berry is a sight seldom 
vouchsafed to even the habitual fre- 
quenter of religious assemblages. How- 
ever much one may disagree with them 
in minor cr in larger matters, no one can 
deny that each is a leader of thought, 
that each is giving himself—body, brain 
and heart—to the overthrowing of un- 
righteousness, to the building up of the 
kingdom of God. If they seem to some 
to be tearing down, it is but justice to 
them to say that their chief interest is 
not in destruction, but in rearing, if 
possible, a fairer and more substantial 
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edifice. The audience last Thursday 
night, as a rule, recognized this fact, 
and that is why their words were fol- 
lowed with an eagerness of interest that 
at points amounted to intensity. It was 
understood that each man was giving 
his latest and most mature convictions 
on the subject concerning which he had 
made special study through many labori- 
ous years. These adcresses, or at least 
the three more formal ones—that of Rev. 
G. A. Gordon, D. D., on the Theology for 
Today; that of Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, D. D., on the Social Problems of the 
Future; and that of Rev. W. J. Tucker, 
D. D., on the Church of the Future—will 
in due time be printed. They can then 
be judged much more fairly than through 
a necessarily fragmentary newspaper re- 
port. They were from thirty to forty 
minutes long, carefully written, but de- 
livered with great energy. 

Dr. Gordon, who spoke first, showed 
that he had not retreated an inch from 
the positions laid down in his The Christ 
of Today and Immortality and the New 
Theodicy. Indeed his revolt from Calvin- 
ism was even more marked than in the 
works mentioned, for he did not even un- 
dertake to prove that it had gone by the 
boards. He assumed that it was dead and 
on the way to the graveyard, and he bent 
himself to the recovery of that thing in 
Calvinism which alone seems to him as 
worthy of respect—the idea of the suprem- 
acy of God. His, however, is a God who 
is for man rather than against him, who, 
while identified with the world, is at the 
same time transcendent above it. Dr. 
Gordon was courageous, almost daring, 
in his challenging of his critics. With 
canny Scotch humor, with gentle sar- 
casm, but now. and then with the flail of 
aroused feeling, he sought to force upon 
his antagonist the alternative of a God 
whose loving purpose is ultimately to be 
strong enough to save humanity in the 
large, or of a God whose plans are to be in 
the main defeated. He admitted that his 
philosophy looked toward Universalism, 
but put in rejoinder the question, “ When 
will our Christian thinkers fear Atheism 
more than Universalism?’ He passed 
on to meet the accusation that broad the- 
ology means slack morals. ‘There is no 
salvation,” said he ‘‘for the moral shirk.” 
Upon the incarnation of Christ he uttered 
no uncertain sound. It is the meeting 
place of the human and the divine. In 
Christ both God and man are seen at their 
best and by that display there they are 
both to be judged. 

Dr. Gladden, like Dr. Gordon, evidently 
felt that the Plymouth platform is one of 
perfect freedom, and he, too, declared 
his inmost thought on the topic assigned 
him. Those familiar with the drift of his 
thinking recognized at once the funda- 
mental thesis on which he is insisting 
more strenuously year by year. His con- 
trolling conviction is that all our social 
problems are at their root but phases of 
the problem of human brotherhood. He 
applied this truth to the question of taxa- 
tion, of monopolies, of labor, of pauper- 
ism and crime, and of democracy. Hewas 
particularly successful in making it clear 
that a social and industrial order in which 
brotherliness would supplant competition 
and strife would be in every way so much 
better than the existing order. On the 


whole, his was a hopeful forecast inas- 
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much as he believes that the time is not 
so very far distant when the better rule 
of life will be established in all depart- 
ments of human society. His delivery 
was much more animated than is his 
wont. 
was when he left his manuscript, went to 
the side of the pulpit and recalled a ser- 
mon which he once heard Mr. Beecher 
deliveron thesame spot, protesting against 
the iniquities of slavery. Recalling the 
scene Dr. Gladden said that a ripple of ap- 
plause led some of the more staid leaders 
in Mr. Beecher’s congregation to wrinkle 
their brows in deprecation, whereat Mr. 
Beecher said, in his inimitable way, 
“*'Pain’t Sunday.” Then the great house 
fairly rocked with enthusiasm. Dr. Glad- 
den turned the incident to good account 
in connection with his own theme. 

President Tucker was clear, fair, fear- 
less and convincing in his handling of the 
theme The Church of the Future. He 
painted no dark picture of the ecclesias- 
tical situation today although he called 
attention sharply to its defects and limi- 
tations. He laid down the principles that 
the church can never realize its own work- 
ing unity until it makes a larger place for 
freedom and especially for intellectual 
freedom, and until it has learned and is 
willing to lose itself in the life of human- 
ity. He looked for a large extension of 
the province of the church in the direction 
of the training of the social conscience. 
Perhaps as strong a passage as any in the 
finely proportioned paper was that in 
which he pointed out the fact that the 
reason why foreign missions lagged is 
that there is so much half-hearted and 
spurious Christianity at home. The na- 
tions are beginning to find this out and 
are amazed to see that here at home we 
fail to apply the Christianity which our 
missionaries take to them. 

Dr. Berry was not on the program for 
the evening, but yielded to the desire of 
Dr. Abbott and the audience and his words 
were a remarkably fine supplement to what 
had already been said. Though he seemed 
to speak without much premeditation, he 
threw himself admirably into the spirit of 
the occasion. He made the point which 
had not been dwelt upon in any of the 
previous addresses that the church, if it 
is to save the world, must be like leaven, 
different from the world, otherwise the 
world will drag the church down to its 
own level, as a drowning man sometimes 
submerges his would-be rescuer. Dr. 
Berry was particularly happy in his 
puncturing of the claims of the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Churches to the sight 
to use exclusively the term Churchman. 

Too hearty praise cannot be given to 
Dr. Abbott for the skill with which he 
conducted the exercises. His introduc- 
tions were brief and apt. He tried to 
have the chief impression of the evening 
and of the celebration that which was 
conveyed by the guests and not by the 
host of the occasion. At the same time 
the chronicler of this important season 
in the life of Plymouth Church ought not 
to bring his story to a close without giving 
due credit to the master of ceremonies, 
who took up ten years ago a most difficult 
task, which he has performed with re- 
markable success. All who are familiar 
with his preaching recognize the decided 
gain which the ten years have registered 
in his pulpit power. Meanwhile Lyman 
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Abbott, the pastor, the friend, the thinker, 
the Christian man, has been acquiring an 
ever-deepening hold upon his church and 
upon the country. 





Current History Notes 


Mob law claimed three victims in North Da- 
kota last week. 

Hon. Seth Low has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion as president of Columbia University, 
New York city. 

The Public Library of Chicago was opened 
for the first time on Sunday, Nov. 14, and was 
liberally patronized. 


Five thousand three hundred and thirty-six 
new names were added to the national pen- 
sion rolls last year, making a total of 976,014 
pensioners who received last year $139,949,717. 
How little General Garfield foresaw this when 
in 1870 he said that the roll had reached its 
maximum and thereafter would decline. 


Postmaster-General Gary, in his annual re- 
port, just issued, reports the success of the 
rural delivery system. He attacks the provi- 
sions of the present law, which compel the 
Government to carry at great loss the issues 
of pseudo-newspapers and magazines, and he 
recommends that this country follow the suc- 
cessful experiments of European governments 
and establish a postal banking system. 

The Choctaw Council has ratified the agree- 
ment made last April between that nation and 
the Dawes Commission, and the Chickasaw 
legislature has done the same. The result 
will be the winding up of the affairs of the 
Choctaw nation, thus anticipating the result 
of the act of Congress which would take ef- 
fect next January. It is likely that the other 
tribes of the Indian Territory will follow suit, 
and thus the work of the Dawes Commission 
will prove successful. 

Lord Salisbury declares that while Great 
Britain has no desire to come to arms with 
France over West African territory, neverthe- 
less there is a limit to forbearance and a de- 
termination to adhere’to what are believed to. 
be clearly established rights. He defends the 
eoncert of Europe in its treatment of the 
Greek problem, and thinks that the present 
compact between the Powers is prophetic of 
the era when ‘‘there will be some interna- 
tional constitution which will give unfettered 
and prosperous commerce and continued 
peace.”’ 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in commenting on 
the Tammany triumph in New York, accu- 
rately diagnosed the condition of affairs that 
must prevail in any municipality which pre- 
tends to be well governed: 

They must be men of special capacity and 
ability, or else there will be inefficient admin- 
istration and great waste of money. You 
must have, you can afford to have, the very 
best men in their respective capacities, but to 
have such men three things are necessary. 
They must be irremovable except for some 
gross, proved offense; they must be selected 
originally for their merits, absolutely with- 
out regard to their political opinions; they 
must be paid the market price for their serv- 
ices. 

The change of cabinet in Japan and the 
substitution of Count Nishi for Count Okuma 
as premier will not change the relations of 
Japan to Hawaii or the United States. It 
indicates that criticism within the Liberal 
ranks has caused the downfall of one whose 
policy—domestie and foreign—has not been 
faultless, though on the whole most credita- 
ble. The administration of affairs in Formosa 
has proved more difficult than was anticipated. 
Prosperity has not come as the result of the 
wealth which the war indemnity added to the 
national resources, and the change of mone- 
tary standard has brought a certain amount of 
inevitable confusion, temporary to be sure 
but none the less perplexing. This has bred 
discontent, and factionalism has won another 
triumph 
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“Heaven is not a place,” said the 
preacher. ‘Heaven is within us.” 

Rosamund was listening, and the words 
struck her with a significance entirely 
new. The combination was not unique, 
but for some reason the force of it ap- 
pealed to her for the very first time and 
summoned a picture she was never to for- 
get. Her mind expanded as if it inhaled 
a breath, and she heard no more of the 
sermon. Her thought went sailing away, 
abandoned to worshipful joy in all the 
beautiful things on earth and possible 
delight in that unknown condition we are 
pleased to call heavenly. Her eyes, fixed 
on the rose window of the little church, 
found the red and yellow of sacred art 
multiplying strangely in glory and wid- 
ening into a shining world. Nearest lay 
the summer fields, rich in clover and con- 
scious of their mystical breast-thrill of 
germinating seeds; then came the waving 
trees, in an acme of glory and jeweled 
with nests; the great sky, too, with its 
infinite treasure of light-hidden stars. 
Even more potent than the face of beauty 
were the chords of an untiring orchestra 
embroidering the pageant of the year. 
There was the slow simmering of summer 
sound, the undertone made by the whirr 
of little wings and the droning of the bee; 
and above soared the ever-mounting note 
of ecstatic bird, conscious only of sun- 
light and a hope fulfilled; or the whicker- 
ing neigh of a horse, released from week- 
day shackles and striking sparks of the 
desert from the dullness of the hollow 
ground. The infinitude of the forms of 
life came upon Rosamund with a glad 
rush and the strength of new passion. 
Her soul was for a moment satisfied, as if 
an infinite river had flowed in upon its 
thirsty soil. 

When Rosamund went home she found 
her mother, whom she was accustomed to 
call her Angel, lying against a warm rock 
in the pasture, her hands clasped under 
her head in a fashion strikingly girlish in 
one with gray hair. 

“Angel,” said Rosamund, “did you 
know heaven is not a place? Did you 
know it is within us?” 

“Yes,” said Angel. “I have known it 
for along time. Ever so many years.” 

“And you never told me!” 

“T can’t tell you things till you get to 
them. You wouldn’t hear me if Idid. I 
suppose there are exquisite overtones, 
this minute, in these summer sounds ; 
yet we are both quite dull to them.” 

“What a pity!” 

“Oh, no; nothing is a pity. Every- 
thing comes in the end. You won’t have 
heaven within you so long as you are im- 
patient.” 

Silence grew between them, and brought 
its own blessing. They understood quite 
well that the story of the summer day 
was far more important than their own 
poor confidences. Robin, the old white 
horse, came lounging up to them and 
poked his gray velvet nose into their laps 
in search of that sweet morsel which 
grows mysteriously in pockets. A bee 
grumbled and bumped about, presumably 
because they were infringing upon wild 
land, and might establish a right of way ; 
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Rosamund in Heaven 


A Story, by Alice Brown 


though no clover cups grew anywhere 
near, and the milkweed was over the 
fence. 

“ Angel,” asked Rosamund, ‘“‘is heaven 
within you?” 

“No,” said Angel, slowly, but with the 
utmost certainty, “it is not.” 

“Then why isn’t it, if you knowit might 
be?” 

Angel considered. 

“T am not quite sure,’ she answered. 
‘“T think it is chiefly because the Me I call 
my soul is so tightly bound to other souls. 
This phase of life — whateverit is —seems 
to be one where many people are lame, and 
blind, and tortured. For what reason, no- 
body yet knows. Now heaven is bliss ; 
and if I have it within me—if I ceased 
to suffer any more— why, I suppose I 
should be separated by a little wall, or a 
little film, from these others whom I 
love.” 

“But they could have it within them,”’ 
said Rosamund. ‘Only let us not say 
within anybody. Let us just say heaven. 
That makes it larger. Nota little jewel, 
like a dewdrop, in our souls, but a great 
crystal globe, large as the world, large as 
all worlds, for us to creep—no, to walk 
into. They could walk into it, too, An- 
gel!” 

““Not into mine. Each one would have 
to enter his own. And sometimes per- 
haps only the circumferences would touch, 
and then I should be lonely. I am so 
timid, Rosamund! I am afraid of only 
one thing, but I am terribly afraid of 
that: of not being near, very near, what 
I love — of having love wake in the night, 
and find me so far away in dreams that I 
couldn’t stretch out myarms. Andif my 
dreams were all of peace —don’t you see 
that it might be so?” 

Rosamund shook her head. 

“IT don’t see,” she answered, ‘‘ why you 
shouldn’t be able to show them your crys- 
tal sphere, and make it so real that they 
could step right into theirs. For I sup- 
pose our heaven is born with us, and is 
always just beside us, near enough to 
touch, any time we choose to stretch out 
a finger. And why should the circumfer- 
ences be so far apart, if you want to have 
them near? Perhaps they are like a lit- 
tle film, and we aren’t a bit less warm to 
one another or less close, only more shin- 
ing!” 

“Tt may be so,” said Angel. ‘‘The 
loveliest thing is always the truest. But 
I am not adventurous. I like this pas- 
ture better than gates of jasper. See this 
rough blueberry branch, Rosamund. I’d 
rather have it than flowers of Paradise.” 

“But I don’t suppose there is any 
greater or less,” said Rosamund, ‘I 
suppose a flower of Paradise might be 
just as homely and beloved as a huckle- 
berry.” There she stopped, conscious of 
her growing pains, and only went on, 
after long silence, “At any rate, I am go- 
ing to be in heaven from this time forth.” 

Angel put out that splendid, warm hand 
of hers, and they gave the grasp of under- 
standing and fealty. 

The summer beat out all its lingering 
measures, and Rosamund was every day 
more and more conscious that she had 















entered heaven. The progress of the year 
from wilding rose to golden-rod was not 
more royal than the blossoming in her 
heart. She seemed to be wrapped in the 
pride of youth and crowned with the 
jewel of a perfect belief in joy. The song 
of her life was inarticulate, the voice of 
pure emotion, yet it breathed like incense 
day by day. Rose petals fell beside her, 
delicate-veined and sweet; the scarlet 
hips succeeded, and she found one perfect 
like the other. ‘‘ Decay is beauty, death 
is fruition,” sang her soul, “and joy is 
lord of all: only we fear to own him.” 
She attuned her steps to some hidden 
harmony; she stretched forth her hand in 
the commonest deed as if to take a scep- 
ter. For surely there could be no heaven 
without beauty. One should not enter it 
a pensioner in rags. Who dwelt there 
must reign. Then came the autumn car- 
nival of color and the falling of leaves, 
and Rosamund was back again in the 
city life adorned by music and books. 
The old, quiet days went on at home, and 
there were hours spent with Sylvia, who 
lay in outward serenity on the white bed 
which had been the pyre of her girlhood 
joys, and which she was never to leave 
again. Whenever Rosamund went there 
in the evening, as she often did, Douglas 
walked home with her across the park, 
and she talked to him of her heaven. He 
knew exactly what she meant. Most 
whimsical as he was, bitter, sweet- 
hearted, arrogant, loving, he always 
knew. Rosamund never guessed that the 
side he turned toward her was the fem- 
inine side, receptive and sympathetic. 
She thought it was what he offered every 
one, and that it was the fault of the 
world that the world also did not see it. 

“Angel,” she said, one of these winter 
days, ‘‘I wish we could bring other peo- 
ple into our heaven!”’ 

“Do you,” asked Angel, ‘“‘do you, Rose 
of the World ?” 

“I began by wishing they could have 
heavens of their own. But that isn’t 
enough. We need them in ours. Now 
you are in mine, Angel. You may not 
get much comfort out of it, but there you 
are—so near that I could stroke your hair 
any time, or pass you a thought, like a 
little warm bird, and have you cuddle it 
and pass it back, or perhaps let it nest on 
your shoulder in that nice warm hollow, 
Angel! But I want Douglas in my 
heaven, too; I want him dreadfully!”’ 

Angel glanced at her quickly, then she 
looked away. 

“Do you?” she repeated. “I’m astu- 
pid, useless old thing. I never thought 
of that.” 

“Why should you think of it first? 
But Douglas—I’m sure he isn’t happy. 
He is so—so bitter. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing. O, I know that! You need not 
tell me. It’s like a harsh rind, but it 
must hurt the live, growing wood under- 
neath. It troubles me. When I tell him 
how I love my life, and how wonderful it 
seems to me, he smiles—so sweetly and 
quizzically, you know; he never is like 
anybody else—and he says: ‘That’s be- 
cause you are so young!’ And he isn’t 
old, Angel. Heis not! If he would come 
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into my heaven, I could show him he is 
not. I often see him there. Sometimes 
I think of it in the night and laugh out 
loud, my thoughts are so childish and 
silly. I see him inside my heaven dressed 
in white, ‘mystic, wonderful.’ I sing to 
him, always songs I never have heard 
(but they come in the night!), and when 
that little tired frown creeps in between 
his brows, I carry him cups of something 
ambrosial. (I say that because ambrosial 
is such a good word, majestic, large, a 
word dressed in purple!) But in the 
night it is all so different, so stately, that 
when I ask him to drink I say: ‘Will 
my lord set his lips to the cup?’ Once, 
Angel, I touched his hair in my dream. 
But I never shall do that again. It was 
too solemn. If we take any one like 
Douglas into our heaven, we must re- 
member he is quite royal, and treat him 
80.” 

Angel’s own brows were drawn together 
in the folds of pain. She did not turn to 
Rosamund in speaking. 

“Does any one else sing to him in your 
dream? Does any one bring him cups of 
wine?” 

Rosamund laughed out full and gayly. 

“How should they,” she said, “in my 
heaven? I couldn’t get them inifI tried. 
I can’t have anybody but you and Doug- 
las, and I can’t have him—the real Doug- 
las—if he won’t come.” 

“This thinking at night, Rosamund—I 
don’t like it!” 

Rosamund laughed again in her own 
dear way. 

“0,” she said, “it’s only waking for a 
minute between dreams! Sometimes I 
don’t know the difference between dream 
and waking. AndnowImustgo. Sylvia 
expects me. I’ll come home early.” 

Angel detained her with an anxious 
hand. 

**Do come early,” she said, ‘‘and don’t 
—but never mind. Tomorrow we'll talk 
again. I wonder I never thought to tell 
you, Rosamund, that there are reasons 
for Douglas’s growing old before his time. 
Though he is older than you, child, a good 
fifteen years; we mustn’t forget that. 
And he is not happy. He has been un- 
happy so long that he sees the world 
through a cloud. But tomorrow we'll 
talk again, and I will tell you what I 
know, what all of us seem to know but 
you. No, no, not tonight!”’ And though 
Rosamund turned back with her bright, 
expectant look and her eager “Tell me, 
tell me!’’ Angel pushed her off and shut 
the door upon her. Then, so separated, 
Angel clasped her hands tightly and stood 
still to think it out, while Rosamund went 
smiling away with that buoyant step of 
hers which seemed always set to danc- 
ing measures. 

Rosamund had her little visit with 
Sylvia, and everything belonging to it 
was just the same—the white bed, the 
peaceful dusk broken by flickering of the 
fire, the faint scent of the roses carried 
in to the dressing-room for the night but 
prodigally casting back their breath. 
The white square of the window lay on 
the ceiling, and the fronded pattern of 
the curtain waved upon it with every 
breeze. Sylvia had lain here so long, sweet 
and smiling, that one forgot her life was 
maimed—one saw the blossom and not 
the blighted stalk. Surely she would al- 
ways be here! And Rosamund, bringing 
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with her the brightness of the heavenly 
vesture she had woven for herself, would 
come in evening after evening all her 
life for these sweet, cool droppings of 
talk, like the fall of a fountain, and after- 
wards Douglas would walk home with 
her. Not that she thought all this, but 
the loveliness and security of life brooded 
peacefully over her spirit, and she was 
conscious of the greatness of calm. One 
definite desire only broke her mood into 
ripples. She longed for the morrow and 
Angel’s promised confidence. She re- 
called herself with a start. Sylvia was 
speaking. 

“I’m going to tell you something. It 
is about Douglas. I asked him if I might 
have the telling and he said yes. I won- 
der how much you know about Cynthia 
May?” 

“Very little,” said Rosamund. ‘I know 
she was Niobe for the Statuary Club. I 
shall never forget her as I saw her that 
night. But we haven’t much everyday 
acquaintance.” 

“He was in love with her,” went on 
Sylvia, with happy eyes fixed on the fire- 
light, “long ago, when they were both 
very young. They were separated. The 
circumstances were cruel, but we must 
allforget thatnow. Only—Douglas never 
gotover the wound. Since she came back 
here last year he has had to meet her, and 
he has learned to know her all over again. 
He finds that she was never to blame, and 
that she is just as true as he thought 
her years ago. And a great deal more 
beautiful, Rosamund. You can imagine 
that.” 

Sylvia waited a moment and Rosamund 
looked at her. ‘Yes,’ she said at length, 
“yes, Sylvia.” 

“It was all brought about quite sud- 
denly,’’ continued Sylvia, delighting in 
her story. “I fancy they were talking 
together and that it came in a rush and 
whirlwind, as if an angel of the annuncia- 
tion swept down and offered them sacra- 
ment. O Rosamund, have patience with 
me! It isso wonderful for Douglas just 
now, when he might easily have thought 
life was over for him. Of course I don’t 
really know how it came about. I am 
only sure it is perfectly real and true, 
and that they told each other they cared 
exactly as much as they had in the be- 
ginning. More, I fancy; for, don’t you 
see, it must have grown with their loneli- 
ness and suffering. And, Rosamund, he 
is with her tonight!” 

Rosamund rose and took up her gloves. 
‘““Sylvia,’’ she said, “will you give him a 
message? Say you told me. Tell him I 
sent—my love.” 

“Yes, indeed, and do send a word to 
Cynthia. Your love? I am sure you 
know her well enough.” 

Rosamund had reached the door. ‘I 
haven’t known her well,’ she said, “but 
now—surely. My love.” She was out- 
side when she heard Sylvia calling her. 
“Yes,” she answered, stepping back; 
“what is it, Sylvia?”’ 

“T had forgotten about your getting 
home. Did you drive over?” ‘ 
' “No, but that little cab is at the corner. 
It always is. Good-night.”’ 

“Rosamund,”’ called Sylvia, again, ‘is 
it not lovely to think we never can de- 
pend on Douglas any more, because he 
will belong somewhere else? He will 
have a real place of his own. I won’t let 
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myself miss him. It’s as if he had gone 
to heaven.” 

Rosamund passed swiftly down the 
stairs and out into the night, brilliant 
with snow and moonlight, yet warm as it 
sometimes is, even in midwinter. There 
was thaw in the air, and the deluded lit- 
tle water-courses were breaking up under 
the false dawn of wooing weather. She 
stood a moment on the steps, drawing 
her fur cloak about her with the shiver 
born of an inward chill. She looked at 
the cab waiting on the corner, and then 
turned away from it, across the street and 
into the little park. She always went 
home that way when Douglas was with 
her. Populous in spring evenings with 
lovers and idlers, it seemed now, in its 
winter whiteness, a bit of the larger out- 
side world which is the real one to us 
who would escape ourselves. The snow 
lay shapeless and water-soaked about the 
tree trunks, and the shrubbery rose above 
it in delicate pencilings of brown. When 
Rosamund was well within, she stopped 
and looked about her. She put out her 
hand and touched a low evergreen branch, 
grasped it and heldit tightly. The prickly 
contact was good. How poor she was! 
She had not even the wings of a dove, to 
fly away where there were many branches 
like this, and great solitude. Poor little 
tree, too, transplanted and tended! Did 
it also feel some sharp ache at the heart, 
hemmed in by walls and the clangor of 
the streets? She was standing very still 
when a woman, who had been walking 
back and forth at a distance, came rapidly 
toward her. She was veiled and cloaked 
in black, and as she stopped beside Rosa- 
mund some idle memory flitted through 
the girl’s numbed brain of a tale told 
her at second-hand about some terrify- 
ing woman of fiction who stopped in a 
door way and fanned herself with a small 
fan. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said the stranger. 

“No,” answered Rosamund; “whyshould 
Ibe?” 

“You might be because you are young 
and shielded; because you don’t walk 
alone at night. I suppose you are doing 
it now as a great adventure. You will 
feel as if you had climbed Mont Blanc. I 
am doing it because I amindespair. The 
house was killing me. Faces were killing 
me—and voices. My own room would 
have had me crazy in an hour. I came 
out here to breathe.” 

Rosamund stood still and held the ever- 
green branch in her hand. 

‘““What would you do,” said the other, 
abruptly, “if you were stopped here at 
night by a woman betrayed and lost to 
herself and the world? A poor, vile, be- 
smirched creature—like Rossetti’s Jenny ? 
No, you won’t have read that! But if 
there were such a woman, and she said: 
‘Will you watch with me one hour? I 
want company before I go back into 
hell!’ What would you say?” 

Rosamund dropped the branch and 
folded her hands before her. ‘I don’t 
know what I should have said,’”’ she an- 
swered, “last night, for example, or be 
fore any one had spoken so. But now 1 
should say’’— She had no words to fin- 
ish. They all seemed very poor and com- 
monplace. She bent forward quickly. 
“You will be cold,’’ she said. ‘Take my 
arm, and let us walk.” 

The woman drew a choking breath. 
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“Does that mean I may talk to you?” 
she asked. 

“TIT hope you will,” said Rosamund. 
«‘Let me be company for you, at least.” 

They began to pace back and forth, but 
the stranger had not taken Rosamund’s 
arm. 

“You are very noble and very sweet,” 
she said. “But I knew you would be. I 
have seen you often at church and at con- 
certs. You look like an angel. But that 
doesn’t necessarily prove you are one. It 
may mean that your great-grandmother 
had a beautiful vision, or heard a fine 
strain of music. So I didn’t know. But 
when I saw you here I made up my mind 
to try you. I havegot to confess to some- 
body, or go crazy this very night. The 
reeds in the river won’t do; they’d say 
just the same whether I told them the 
wind was north or my heart was broken. 
I don’t believe in priests. Doctors are 
good men. but they think the physical 
accounts for everything. If they heard 
Apollo from his shrine, they’d nod and 
whisper, ‘Hysteria!’ And friends! I 
should see them again. And every look 
would glass my shame. (Isn’t that a good 
phrase? Do you know enough about 
phrases, you child, to see how good that 
was? I can stop to look at it because 
my brain, like every atom in me, is all 
alive. It hurts me, it is working so fast, 
searing itself with such pictures.) Now 
you never will know me. You never 
will guess who I am. Will you hear my 
confession ?”’ 

“Don’t talk so fast,” said Rosamund, 
touching the woman’s tense hand as it 
hung by her side. ‘It hurts you so.” 

“No, it only hurts me to keep still. It 
hurts me to be moderate. And I am very 
mad now. If you could know about the 
last two nights! Alone in my room, run- 
ning back and forth, like a wild thing in 
a cage (O, such a little, square cage!), but 
very softly, so that nobody would hear! 
Then at last I thought I was crazy, really 
crazy, and 1 was so glad! I found some 
flowers and made me a crown, and took 
up my skirt and danced before the glass. 
*“NowI am mad,’ I said, ‘and I shall never 
feel my curse any more.’ But in the 
morning there I was, as sane as ever, and 
my last hope was gone. Well, this is it. 
I told you there were ruined, betrayed 
women. Iam one, too; and it is just as 
terrible for me as for Jenny, though it is 
only my soul that has been killed. A man 
earned my love. I am not the kind of 
woman who needs to love. I was com- 
fortable. I enjoyed my life. He made 
me love him. He took every drop of wor- 
ship I had to offer. He stamped every 
fiber of my soul with his own image, and 
then he threw me back my gifts because 
he was tired of them. I was ‘exacting ’— 
God knows I was! But I asked of him 
what he taught me to give. I tired him. 
I did; Iownit. But I was precisely what 
I had been when loving me was delight 
and joy and honor. Here Iam, dethroned, 
in rags! I am spiritually undone.” 

Rosamund was a tall woman, and sud- 
denly she turned and gathered the other 
into her arms. She laid her cheek pas- 
sionately against the stranger’s hidden 
face. 

“You must believe,”’ she said. “We 
must believe.” 

The stranger spoke harshly, though 
she clung to Rosamund, and the passion 
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of the movement defied the coldness of 
her tone. 

“Are you going to repeat the Anglican 
creed?” 

It seemed like divine suggestion. 

“I believe in God!” said Rosamund, 
scarcely knowing what she said. ‘I be- 
lieve in love!’’ she ended, joyously. 

“In love! Itisadevil. Drink of that 
cup and you drink to your own damna- 
tion.” 

“QO, wait, wait!’ said Rosamund, hold- 
ing her still. ‘I may not be able to tell 
you, but I know the secret. Love is 
greater than any circumstance or any 
expression. And love is not taking; it is 
giving. If hehas betrayed you, pray night 
and day for him that he may learn what 
love really is. We must give and give! 
O, what difference does it make whether 
we take or whether we are denied!” 

Perhaps the human contact of her arms 
had affected the other, she was shaking 
with great breaths. She put her own 
arms about Rosamund. ‘‘ Good-by,”’ she 
said. ‘“‘The minute is over. Tell me I 
am shrived!”’ 

Rosamund began speaking rapidly. 
She wanted to pour out all her precious 
ointment, yet she knew there was noth- 
ing to say. “It is everywhere—love. 
My dear, my dear! I can’t think of any 
word near enough to call you. I want to 
be love to you. I want to stop your pain. 
O, I know now what pain is! My God! 
I know! I know! I will pray for you 
always and remember you ’’— 

“People are coming,” said the woman, 
hastily. Her voice was broken. ‘Listen, 
dear! I am erying. It is so good not to 
be afraid I shall scream. One word: 
promise me you will send me your love in 
your thoughts for one week. Just before 
you go to sleep!”’ 

“Yes! yes!” said Rosamund, and the 
other dropped her hand with a sharp 
pressure and hurried away. Rosamund 
did not look after her. She, too, sped 
across the park and up the hill. ‘“ Angel, 
I'am here,” she called, as she passed the 
chamber door. 

“But how late you are! Let me look 
at you. Rosamund, this time you have 
really been in heaven!” 

“T forgot it,” said Rosamund. ‘“ My 
heaven? My own heaven? I don’t be- 
lieve I shall ever think of it again!” 

She turned away to her own room, 
where it would be very dark and still. 


The Midweek Service 
BY REV. EDWARD G. SELDEN, ALBANY, N. Y. 


No discussion which has awakened so 
much interest as that now current in The 
Congregationalist concerning the weekly 
prayer meeting of the church can be un- 
timely. The spark falls upon prepared 
tinder. Countless ministers and laymen 
have been more or less unconsciously 
pondering the problem during the last 
decade. Nota few have in depression of 
spirits concluded that the falling off in 
attendance and interest bodes no good to 
the cause of religion, and have berated 
themselves and others of the Lord’s 
anointed. Some have studied more dis- 
passionately the causes for such failure of 
time-honored methods, hoping to discard 
that which may have always been faulty 
or which may simply have become out- 
grown. Times change and we must 
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change withthem. When a certain busi- 
ness house failed a successful man re- 
marked: “It is no great wonder. Busi- 
ness methods have changed three times 
since the firm was established, but they 
have not materially modified their meth- 
ods in forty years.”’ It is a shame that it 
should have to be said that the children 
of this world are ever wiser than the 
children of light. 

In the church of which I have charge 
there has been an evolution of a service 
differing in marked ways from the typi- 
cal prayer meeting. Some changes were 
made at the suggestion of wise laymen, 
while some have been introduced by suc- 


cessive pastors. The two features which | 


characterize the service and which in a 
measure supplant the once valuable “ tes- 
timony ” and “exhortation” are worship 
and instruction. It lacks the emotional 
and personal elements once accounted so 
interesting and valuable, but now so 
nearly impossible of attainment under 
the sovereign reserve of our day. On the 
other hand, it gains immensely in dignity 
and possibly in instructiveness. 

An outline sketch will suffice to indi- 
cate the method which has proved highly 
satisfactory to the one who conducts 
the meeting, and has apparently won the 
cordial, it may be more just to say the 
grateful, approval of kindly disposed at- 
tendants. The meeting opens with a 
hymn. This is followed by a pastoral 
prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer in 
unison.. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the value of such concerted wor- 
ship, or the moral support which comes 
to the leader from the hearty response of 
his fellow-Christians. A second hymn is 
followed by a portion of the Psalter, which 
the people rise to offer in their worship, 
which in turn is followed by the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, concluding with the Gloria 
Patri. The pastor then takes advantage 
of his official position to introduce as a 
sort of “prelude” some matter of current 
interest, using from five to ten minutes 
according to the demands of the theme. 
It is astonishing to find how inevitably 
topics present themselves for comment 
or explanation and crowd upon a minister 
as if suppliants for his attention and fair 
presentation to the consideration of the 
people. 

A third hymn prepares the way for the 
special study of the evening. An exposi- 
tion is ordinarily given, as brief and sug- 
gestive as possible, with an address occu- 
pying ten or fifteen minutes. A hymn 
follows and one or two brief prayers from 
laymen. A final hymn closes the service, 
save that while the people bow the pastor 
offers a few sentences of petition, adding 
a benediction which loses nothing by rep- 
etition and familiarity: “‘And now may 
the peace of God which passeth knowl- 
edge keep our hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

As to the actual working of so formal a 
service the people, after four years’ trial, 
are better satisfied with it than ever. 
Only last evening we had 120 present, 
which must be far above the average at- 
tendance for a church of 520 members. 


The action of the church in the world should 
be like that of water in the earth, stimulating 
to growth and fruitfulness; but the world in 
the church is like earth in water, making water 
unfit for drinking.— Dr. C. M. Lamson. 
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Thanksgiving 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 

Not only, Lord, for our garners rife, 

Nor, Lord, alone for our gold in store 
Do we praise and bless thee, Lord of life, 

Heaping our hands with thy more and more, 
Till our wealth o’erflows and our land is fair, 

And our banners are lifted from sea to sea— 
Thou hast given us grace, and in psalm and prayer 

We glory and honor ascribe to thee. 


We have lifted songs in our hours of want, 
In feast and fast we alike have owned 
The love that cared when the meal was scant, 
The power to help in our Christ enthroned. 
We have blessed thy name in our days of dole; 
By the new-made grave; in the empty home; 
Even then thy comfort has made us whole 
And into our darkness light has come. 


We thank thee most that against ourselves, 

Our treacherous weakness, our base-born thought, 
The sin we cherished, the ill that delves 

In the hidden depths, thy strength hath wrought 
Full often to help us resist the foe. 

Thou hast rallied heaven in serried might, 
And though Satan fought for our overthrow, 

Thy word was our two-edged sword to smite. 


For the grace that kept us, the love that stood 
Strong as the mountains, wide as the sea, 
For the yearning we felt to be true and good, 
For the daily molding that made like thee 
This clay of ours; by the touch divine 

We have sometimes felt in our low estate, 
Honor and blessings be ever thine, 

O Lord of life, upon whom we wait. 





In his Autobiography, 
Benjamin Franklin re- 
lates that when he found a man opposed 
to him and likely to become his enemy he 
immediately contrived to ask a favor of 
him. The favor was usually granted and 
the man not only ceased to oppose him 
but became his life-long friend, illustrat- 
ing the truth of the old saying, ‘“‘He that 
has once done you a kindness will be more 
ready to do you another, than he whom 
you yourself have obliged.’””’ For some 
natures it is always a trial to accept a 
favor, while deliberately to ask one seems 
almost impossible. Yet everybody needs 
the experience of receiving as well as giv- 
ing, and the acceptance of favors ought 
to be considered a duty. It is not unu- 
sual to find a person who is constantly do- 
ing for others without ever gaining a deep 
hold on the affections of those whom he 
benefits. Almost always the explanation 
lies in the fact that he never accepts even 
the slightest service from another with- 
out paying for it, whereas nothing would 
make his associates so happy as an occa- 
sional opportunity of serving him without 
thought of reward. George Eliot says, 
“We worship those who owe us all.” 
Conversely, if we would be loved, we 
must be willing to owe something to 
others. 


Accepting Favors 


The advantages of photog- 
raphy as a hobby are mani- 
fest to the visitor attending 
the exhibition of amateur photographs 
open to the public in the Youth’s Com- 
panion Building, Boston. If the parents 
who are concerned about the character of 
their son’s amusements would buy him a 
camera and encourage his enthusiasm for 
“taking pictures,’”’ they would be amply 
rewarded by the development of his taste 
and observation, as well as by the inno- 
cent pleasure afforded. The boy with a 
camera is always on the lookout for 
beautiful bits of scenery or for interest- 
ing types of human nature. He sees the 


A Hint for 
Christmas 
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world through new eyes. His own door- 
yard and the view from his windows take 
on a different aspect under the influence 
of the new interest. The cows in the hill 
pasture, the ducks on the pond, an ex- 
pression on the baby’s face, a turn of his 
sister’s head or a graceful attitude ap- 
peal to him as never before. He has to 
make new acquaintance with the sun it- 
self if he is to study hitherto unnoticed 
effects of light and shadow. Surely it is 
worth while for parents to provide such a 
source of amusement and education. We 
hope that some of those who saw the 
5,000 prints on exhibition in Boston went 
away with the intention of putting a cam- 
era on their list of Christmas presents for 
the young folks. 


Apropos to Mrs. Bur- 
rell’s discussion of the 
servant girl problem in the issue of Oct. 
21, a correspondent reports the comment 
of a capable, well-educated young woman 
who has served an apprenticeship as a 
domestic and is now ‘working house- 
keeper” for an elderly professional man. 
“People may talk as they will,” she ex- 
claimed, after reading the story, ‘‘the 
best of mistresses are inclined to be fussy. 
If one could work for another without 
risking the loss of her own individuality 
the case would be altered.” This criti- 
cism seems to us just. Let any consci- 
entious housekeeper ask herself if she 
has not often interfered needlessly with 
Bridget’s way of accomplishing her work 
and the chances are that she will be 
obliged to plead guilty. Perhaps itis just 
this difference in management which ac- 
counts for the contrasting conditions in 
two households of ouracquaintance. One 
mistress gives her maid a_ reasonable 
amount of liberty, caring most for the re- 
sult of a given task, not the process of 
accomplishment. Her domestics not only 
stay with, but show a real devotion to 
their employer. Quite different is the 
case of another woman, who is always 
complaining that she can never keep a 
servant. Is it to be wondered at when 
she lays down all sorts of arbitrary rules 
and continually follows up the maid, in- 
sisting, ‘There is but one right way to do 
a thing and that is my way” ? 


‘* Fussy ’’ Mistresses 





The Unexpected Thanksgiving 
Guest 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


Miss Abby laid her spectacles and paper 
on the candle-stand at her elbow and 


‘rocked gently back and forth in the gath- 


ering dusk. The plaintive little creak of 
her chair, the contented purr of the cat in 
her comfortable lap, the slow tick of the 
clock and a fine, shrill note from the kettle 
singing on the red-eyed stove only deep- 
ened the sense of quiet and repose. Miss 
Abby’s meditations turned naturally to 
the unfinished article in her favorite paper, 
where a procession of people of more or 
less renown had answered the question, 
“For what am I thankful?” by enumerat- 
ing individual blessings and deliverances. 

“Curious,” said Miss Abby to the cat, 
“how keen we be to recognize the hand 
of Providence when it leads the way we 
cal’ lated to go. Don’t seem to me, though, 
I should want to tell right out in a noos- 
paper what I was most thankful for—it’s 
a kind of a temptation to think up some- 
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thing you ought to give thanks for. If I 
should testify honest I should have to say 
it was because I’m going to Joanna’s to 
have a regular Thanksgiving dinner like 
old times. There’s a sight of difference 
between going to a dinner and having all 
you want to eat. There’s things you can’t 
measure up and put a name to that count 
in—being expected and being a part of 
things yourself. It’s a good deal to say ‘I 
shall not want,’ but it helps you along to 
have more’n you want once in a while, 
so’t you can say, ‘My cup runneth over.’ ”’ 

Miss Abby rocked and meditated, call- 
ing back from her pleasant past the ghosts 
of vanished delights. The gay riot of the 
days when the old farmhouse rang from 
attic to cellar with the children’s frolics; 
the no less delightful reunions of young 
people beginning to feel the charm and 
mystery of untried life; the graver days, 
when one and another wandered away 
into new scenes, and here and there faces 
vanished beyond recall, down through the 
years that had left her alone at last, not 
sad or desponding, but with a homesick 
longing sometimes for her very own. 

Nothing would have induced her to sur- 
render her sturdy independence and be- 
come an adjunct of another household, 
but she counted it a special blessing that 
her cousin Joanna never forgot to make 
her a Thanksgiving guest and give her a 
hearty welcome that was comfortable to 
anticipate and pleasant to remember. 

The clock told off its six strokes and 
Miss Abby promptly lighted her lamp and 
prepared her one silk gown for the festive 
oceasion by putting some beautiful old 
lace in the neck and sleeves, an adorn- 
ment by no means allowable on Sunday 
and far too “dressy”’ for the sewing soci- 
ety, yet ranking, in her estimation, with 
having more than you really wanted, as a 
distinct blessing. 

“IT s’pose,” she reflected, spreading the 
sleeves over the front breadth to admire 
the effect of the frosty lace, “it would 
sound shaller to say I was thankful for 
that lace, but I do enjoy pretty things, 
whether it’s folks, or posies, or clothes; 
and David makes mention of oil that was 
just poured on folkses heads to smell 
nice.”’ 

Thanksgiving morning found Miss Abby 
in her own special corner of the meeting 
house, ready to enjoy the sermon and 
sing with fervor 

Father of mercy, God of love! 

How rich thy bounties are. 
There was only a faint sprinkle of snow, 
through which the brown leaves showed 
dry and crisp, and Miss Abby walked 
rapidly home with a glow at her heart, 
partly gratitude and partly expectation. 

She could dress in fifteen minutes, and 
she had quite decided to sacrifice a couple 
of leaves from her rose geranium and pin 
them in her bosom in honor of Joanna’s 
feast. But as she opened the gate a 
shapeless figure, wrapped in a gray shawl 
and crowned by a ‘“punkin hood,’ rose 
up from her front porch. 

“Well, Abby Dexter, if you ain’t an 
angel from heaven,” called out a voice 
between laughing and crying. “I’m 
about froze to death, and so put about I 
could baw] like a baby.” 

“Well, of all things, Creeshy Barrett! ’’ 
said Miss Abby, fumbling stupidly for 
her key. “You do look frosted and no 
mistake; come right in to the fire. Here, 
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set down in this chair and put your feet 
in the oven while I open up the draf’s. I 
declare, I never was more took back in 
my life than to find you settin’ there.” 

The woman laughed hysterically, and 
pushed back the hood from her chilled 
face. ‘‘You see,” she said, “it was this 
way. I ain’t had, to say, a real Thanks- 
giving since I—since Jason moved out 
West ”’— 

“Yes, I know,” nodded Miss Abby, 
understanding that her old friend did not 
like to speak of the fact that Jason had 
bestowed his mother in the Old Ladies’ 
Home before going away. 

“And so when I found out that Moses 
Smith was coming over to East Haddam 
this forenoon I got him to fetch me along 
to Mirandy’s. I hadn’t time to send 
word, and I thought I’d s’prise the folks. 
True’s you live, they’d all gone down to 
her folks—went yist’day, so a woman 
said. I thought she might have asked 
me in to warm, but she seemed to be go- 
ing somewheres herself. There I was, 
with Moses gone, and didn’t know a soul 
in town. I just set down on them back 
steps and cried, till all at once I thought 
about you. It’s the greatest mercy you 
come home.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Abby, her tender 
heart touched by the distress of her visi- 
tor, “‘and it’s just providential that I— 
did.’’ She barely escaped saying “that I 
didn’t change my dress before I went to 
meeting,’’ and hastened to cover her con- 
fusion by adding: “Now you take off 
your things, and we’ll have a nice little 
dinner and a good talk over old times; 
Don’t seem as if it could be forty years 
since you and me sung in the choir, does 
it Creeshy ?”’ 

“Seems more like a hundred to me. 
How snug you’re fixed here, Abby. I 
s’pose these are your mother’s things. 
My! how well I remember that clock and 
the settle. Ain’t it good not to have 
folks round that don’t belong to you?” 

Miss Abby, who was putting away her 
bonnet with a very human pang of disap- 
pointment, stopped suddenly. She had 
never thought of her solitary state as a 
cause for gratitude, but she made a little 
offering of thanks that she didn’t “live in 
an institution.’”’ She had also another 
mercy to which her heart turned with ex- 
ultation. It had been her mother’s su- 
perstition that one should always, on 
Thanksgiving, be prepared for an unex- 
pected guest, and Miss Abby had loyally 
maintained the custom, providing, in spite 
of the prospective feast, a chicken, which 
“came in handy” for Sunday, and a 
mince pie that was on duty until Christ- 
mas. This year the provision had been 
sent from Joanna’s bountiful stores, a 
good-natured concession to a harmless 
whim. 

“The way to make folks happy,” rea- 
soned this wise woman, “is to give ’em 
what they want, and not what you think 
they’d better have ’’—hence the little din- 
ner reposing under the whitest of towels 
on the pantry shelf. 

Miss Abby tied on an apron and went 
back to her guest, radiant with love and 
compassion and serene in the knowledge 
of the resources at her command: chicken, 
mince pie, pound cake and cranberry jelly. 

“Tl fetch up some turnips and potatoes 
and cook ’em while the chicken is gittin’ 
het up, and we can have dinner inside of 
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an hour. Mebby you’d ought to have a 
cup of tea, though, to stay your stomach, 
Creeshy!”’ 

‘Massy sakes, no. I ain’t been used to 
gorgin’ between meals. You let me peel 
the turnips and help set the table, Abby. 
It’ll seem proper good to be workin’ 
round ag’in.” 

Peeling the homely vegetables with vig- 
ilant care for her best gown, recalling 
old memories with the willow-patterned 
plates and the thin old spoons, she was 
quite unconscious of the anxious glances 
that Miss Abby cast towards the window, 
and was only mildly curious when her 
hostess slipped out to intercept at the 
gate the small boy sent to inquire why 
Cousin Abby delayed her coming. ° 

“An old friend!” speculated Joanna. 
“‘T wonder who it could be. Didshe seem 
any way cast down, honey?” 

“T don’t think so,” said the small boy, 
with his eyes on the turkey, “‘she looked 
real happy and—shiny.” 

That was what the unexpected guest 
thought when she said at dinner: “‘ You 
don’t appear to age much, Abby. I can 
just seem to see you way you used to 
look, standing up to sing in that purple- 
sprigged delaine. Remember that time 
when Eb Sharp was passing a letter he’d 
written to Lucy Levins, and let the note- 
book fall over the edge of the gallery on 
to Deacon Warner’s head? My, wa’n’t 
they scart when the deacon picked up the 
note and put it in his pocket! Lucy’s 
had an awful hard life, and Eb Sharp 
turned out bad, they say. I guess you’re 
the best off of any of us, Abby. You 
don’t look as if yeu knew what lonesome- 
ness was. A body wouldn’t say it could 
be lonesome in a house full of folks, but I 
tell you ’tis so. The more there is of ’em 
the worse ’tis. Makes you feel as if you 
was livin’ outdoors. You’d ought to be 
a thankful woman, Abby Dexter.” 

“T am,” said Miss Abby, gently, re- 
calling the days when Lucretia Barrett 
was thought to have won a prize from 
the hand of fortune in marrying the 
richest young man in the village. 

Perhaps Creeshy herself may have been 
thinking of those days, for she sighed and 
shook her head despondingly, as if the 
mysteries of life were altogether beyond 
her solving. 

“T s’pose you never knew what ’come 
ef George Morrison?” she asked, sud- 
denly, her sharp eyes fixed upon Miss 
Abby, who flushed uncomfortably at this 
inquisition into the romance of her youth, 
but answered very steadily: ‘‘ Didn’t you 
know he went to foreign parts? There 
was talk that he’d married a woman in 
Scotland and was well off and a good deal 
looked up to. He’s livin’ there yet, 
for all I know.” 

“Tf folks could know beforehand,” said 
Creeshy, solemnly, ‘‘ they’d be thankfuller 
sometimes for what they don’t git than 
for what they do. Here’s me having the 
best Thanksgiving I’ve seen this ten year, 
and all on account of a disappointment. 
I just about lost faith in Providence while 
I was settin’ on your steps, and never 
once thought how Providence was ar- 
ranging a surprise for me””— 

“And for me,” laughed Miss Abby, who 
could not quite explain all the features of 
her own surprise. 

She was genuinely happy in her expe- 
rience that it was blessed to bless; she 
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saw her own mercies in a clearer light 
and she had before her the intense satis- 
faction of proving to Joanna that her 
mother’s superstition was justified—it 
was fortunate to be prepared on Thanks- 
giving for the unexpected guest. 





Praise 


Thou who sendest sun and rain, 
Thou who spendest bliss and pain, 
Good with bounteous hand bestowing, 
Evil, for thy will allowing— 

Though thy ways we cannot see, 

All is just that comes from thee. 


In the peace of hearts at rest, 

In the child at mother’s breast, 

In the lives that now surround us, 
In the deaths that sorely wound us, 
Though we may not understand, 
Father, we behold thy hand. 


Hear the happy hymn we raise; 
Take the love which is thy praise; 
Give content in each condition ; 
Bend our hearts in sweet submission, 
And thy trusting children prove 
Worthy of the Father’s love. 

—Bayard Taylor. 





The Secret of Zest 


BY ANNA BARROWS 

The spirit of each dish, and zest of all, 

Is what ingenious cooks the relish call; 

For though the market sends in loads of food, 

They all are tasteless till that makes them good. 

—King’s Art of Cookery. 

Though taste only is usually consid- 
ered, food must appeal to all the senses 
in order best to fulfill its mission. Hear- 
ing may seem to have little connection, 
but is important in the preparatien of 
food if not in its actual enjoyment. The 
cook with dull ears will not be able to 
distinguish the finer degrees in her work, 
since some processes are best indicated 
by sounds. A well-trained sense of touch 
also is of great value in the cook’s do- 
main. A “heavy hand” will make the 
choicest recipes go wrong. At the table 
is there not a positive delight experienced 
by contact with the elastic texture of 
good bread, the spongy cake, a glossy 
custard, or the tender steak? While the 
heavy loaf, the sodden potato and tough 
meat, before they reach our mouths, af- 
fect our appetites through our finger tips. 

The sight of well-prepared food makes 
the mouth water in anticipation. Many 
@ new compound wins its way to favor 
through an attractive garnish, and time- 
worn favorites gain a new lease of life 
through some pleasing disguise. Garnish 
may be carried to excess, but in the aver- 
age household the danger lies in the other 
direction. Smell is so closely associated 
with taste that the two are practically in- 
separable. The old trick of blindfolding 
a person, covering his nose, and then giv- 
ing him an opportunity to exercise nice 
discrimination in tasting different arti- 
cles has proved that the two senses are 
almost one. The aroma of coffee is more 
enchanting than the beverage itself; the 
odor of the pineapple, the banana and 
many other fruits is never equaled by 
their taste. 

Thus we see that the relish of food will 
be greatest when it appeals to all the 
senses rather than to taste alone. More- 
over, the one who prepares the food 
should be alert to the finger tips, quick to 
recognize the rapid changes which can be 
distinguished only by that combination 
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of all senses—common sense. The senses 
need long education to attain full devel- 
opment, and what gives zest at one stage 
of life utterly fails at another. The rol- 
licking boy living in the open air only 
needs to have his hunger appeased; every- 
thing tastes good. As he grows older 
and does his work in a confined atmos- 
phere the service and esthetic arrange- 
ment of the food become important to 
him, while the old man with dulled senses 
must have recourse to sharp condiments. 

But, aside from these considerations, 
what is the secret of the flavor, the rel- 
ish, the zest, whatever we choose to call 
it, in the dishes which have long been 
established favorites? And what is the 
reason that apparently identical foods, 
served in houses side by side, would never 
be recognized as coming from the same 
source? To answer these questions is a 
more complex matter than is commonly 
supposed, and is quite beyond the scope 
of this paper. It might involve all the 
laws of natural science and of religion. 
Habit and association have much to do 
with the estimate placed upon foods and 
their combinations and the relish with 
which old or new dishes are received. 
Because we have been accustomed to this 
for years, or because Mrs. Brown, a notch 
above us in the social scale, commends 
that, is all the indorsement needed for 
either, and we eat them with great 
gusto. 

Food must be selected carefully, that it 
need not be used before or after its best 
estate. Fresh air, pure water and the 
proper degree of temperature are more 
important in producing good results than 
people are willing to think. A well-aired 
dining-room is essential, but who thinks 
about the air the food absorbs in the 
kitchen? Greasy dishwater may be re- 
sponsible for many ill flavors. Note the 
difference in coffee made in a half-washed 
pot and in one that is absolutely clean. 
The flavor of the baked beans depends 
upon a high degree of heat, long applied, 
but the oyster would be ruined by such 
treatment. Minor details are not to be 
ignored. If a speck of nutmeg imparts 
flavor, so a bit of scorched milk on the 
saucepan will be made known in the 
sauce or the soup. There is a legend of 
a housekeeper who daily said to each 
handmaiden who was preparing food, 
“Put plenty of love in today,” believing 
that the spirit in which each dish was 
mixed influenced its relish afterward. 

Perhaps the most valuable yet most 
abused way of obtaining relish is by 
bringing together substances which pre- 
sent sharp contrasts. Sugar on acid 
fruits, lemon juice in the sauce for fish, 
crisp crumbs outside the creamy cro- 
quette, illustrate this tendency to inten- 
sify effects by contrast. But let us be- 
ware lest we reduce everything to a dead 
level by carrying this idea too far. 

The unexpected may be used to supply 
relish, to spur a flagging appetite. This 
gives the home table an advantage over 
the boarding house, with its routine, or 
hotel, which offers everything at once. 
Little zest is left to the man or woman 
who has determined that only certain 
foods can be eaten, and that those must 
be had at set times. After all, as an old 
writer has told us, ‘the chief pleasure in 
eating does not consist in costly season- 
ing or exquisite flavor, but in yourself.” 
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Friendship Underlying Kinship 
BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS 


It is a solemn thought that underneath 
all relationship that holds and lasts must 
lie the element of friendship. Now a 
friend we can choose, a relative we can- 
not. If certain relatives are also our 
friends and congenial companions, we 
seek them out and retain them above all 
others of our kin. There is no sense or 
logic in liking or loving people solely be- 
cause they are related to us. In fact, 
many people know by experience how 
hard a task that is. We may give, and 
many times we ought to give, them our 
regard and service, but our hearts and 
our best companionship are not to be so 
lightly handed about. 

Families whose members are relatives 
but not friends may be seen every day. 
Why is it that sisters are not each other’s 
dearest friends? Generally, alas! they 
are not, and the reason is that they are 
not congenial enough. “They did not seek 
or choose each other as companions, as 
they can choose outsiders. They do not 
complement each other’s natures; their 
ideas and opinions are diametrically op- 
posed. 

Why are not our sons and daughters 
giving us their confidence? Why can 
they often talk more freely upon the deep 
things of life with friends outside the 
family circle? Just because we never 
thought, while living with and training 
up these young lives, of that element of 
friendship. We made a space between, 
and fancied ourselves on the more im- 
portant side because, forsooth, we were 
older! ‘‘I am your parent. There is a 
difference between us. I cannot, there- 
fore, make a chum of you.” That is the 
average parent’s attitude, and then we 
wonder that our children do not come to 
us first with their confidences! Why should 
they? They have need of a sympathetic 
friend, and they know one cannot be 
found in the parent, because of that at- 
titude of superiority which prevents their 
standing on the same level. Sympathy— 
O, yes, that is the mother’s chief charac- 
teristic. We give it to our children if 
they have hurt themselves or are plan- 
ning a new venture of any kind, but it 
does not hold out long enough to share 
the good times and the great joys as well 
as the suffering. We are fearful lest the 
mother or the father may lose a little of 
their dignity! 

The only relationship we can choose for 
ourselves is that of husband and wife. 
But the basis of true married life is the 
friendship of the two. They ought to be 
friends first, last and always. In choos- 
ing each other there ought to be the 
thought of companionship. Can we al- 
ways be companions and comrades? Are 
we congenial enough to be sure we shall 
not tire of each other’s society after the 
novelty of being always together has worn 
away? The happiest marriages are those 
that have preserved inviolate that. friend- 
ship under the strain of the cares, sorrows 
and joys of the married life. 





The Buffalo Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union recently dedicated its new 
building, and it is announced with pride that 
it is free from debt. The Buffalo union de- 
votes its energies largely to domestic training, 
of which the kitchen-garden teaching of chil- 
dren is an important part. 
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Closet and Altar 


Pray, till prayer makes you forget your 
own wish and leave rt or merge it into the 
will of God. 


Hast thou not seen how all in the heay- 
ens and in the earth uttereth the praise 
of God—the very birds, as they spread 
their wings? Every creature knoweth 
its prayer and its praise. He will guide 
to himself him who turneth to him, those 
who believe and whose hearts rest se- 
curely on the thought of God. What! 
Shall not men’s hearts repose in the 
thought of God ?—Koran. 








A psalm which cultivates the spirit of 
gratitude is a psalm which we ought often 
to read. If we were more grateful both 
our joy and our strength would be in- 
creased. Gratitude is born in hearts 
which take the time to count up past 
mercies. If we cannot sing about them, 
we can at least think about them. Think- 
ing about them is a means of grace. 
Meditating on God’s dealings with us be- 
gets in us a spirit of humility. It leads 
us to magnify the pronoun “Thou,” and 
cultivates a feeling of dependence and 
trustfulness which is a fountain of joy 
and strength. ... Not only happy but 
strong is the man who, in the midst of 
prosperity, can look Godward and say, 
‘Thou hast girded me.”—C. E. Jefferson. 





Such as have not gold to bring thee, 
They bring thanks—thy grateful sons; 
Such as have no song to sing thee, 
Live thy praise—thy silent ones. 
—Jean Ingelow. 





Lord, with glowing heart I’d praise thee 
For the bliss thy love bestows ; 

For the pardoning grace that saves me, 
And the peace that from it flows. 


Let thy grace, my soul’s chief treasure, 
Love’s pure flame within me raise ; 
And since words can never measure, 
Let my life show forth thy praise. 
—Francis Scott Key. 





Few things in this world are easier to 
slip into than the habit of thanklessness. 
. . . Don’t divide life up; trust God for 
allofit. Religious gratitude ought to be 
profound in a scientific age, for it opens 
up possibilities of acknowledgments pre- 
viously unknown.—fRev. W. H. Harwood. 





Giver of all good, the barvest is thine 
and is thy gift to the children of men. 
Thou makest the corn to grow and the 
valleys to sing because of abundance. 
Thou openest thine band and satisfiest 
the desire of every living thing. Thou 
bast spread our table morning, noon and 
nigbt; thou bast been round about our 
dwelling place as a defense and bast 
given thine angels charge concerning 
our life. May we take all thy bounties 
witb grateful bearts and sing aloud of 
the goodness of God. Thou art alfke in 
giving and witbbolding. Wben tbe bar= 
vest is scanty may we be kept from 
complaining; and when it is plentiful 
and well=gatbered may we be kept from 
forgetfulness of the Lord of the barvest. 
Teach us the good busbandry of tbe 
beart, so that thy precious word may 
bring fortb fruit, and tbat we, baving 
the conditions of spiritual readiness to 
receive the water of life, map thereby 
be refresbed and nourisbed and fitted at 
last for tbe life eternal, througb Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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How to Walk 
FROM A PHYSICIAN’S STANDPOINT 

With the advent of the bicycle many 
forms of exercise have been neglected, 
perhaps none more so than walking. In 
these clear, cool fall days this is a matter 
of no little importance. We would not 
make a plea against wheeling, for we be- 
lieve in it and realize its great influence 
for good health. But there are many 
places where a wheel cannot go, and there 
are certain benefits which it cannot give. 

How, then, may we get the greatest 
amount of good from a walk? First, 
walk erectly. This does not mean with 
eyes fixed on the stars, nor with shoul- 
ders thrown far back of the line of the 
hips, nor with arms held rigidly at the 
sides. Neither does it allow eyes fixed on 
the ground, shoulders bent forward or a 
gait that is a constant beginning to fall, 
which does not become a fall only be- 
cause the other foot and leg get in the 
way and prevent it. ‘‘ Always feel tne 
collar on the back of your neck” is a 
good rule, but has a tendency to throw 
the chin up too much. A better one is to 
“press up with the top of your head as 
if a weight were being carried there.” If 
you thus stand or walk, very little atten- 
tion will be needed to keep shoulders 
back or eyes up. 

Especially will this be so if you make 
use of your opportunities while walking 
to strengthen and develop your lungs. 
Take in a breath as deep and full as pos- 
sible. Take in one as slowly as possible, 
measuring time by the number of steps. 
Let out a breath as slowly as possible. 
Repeat one or the other of these exer- 
cises from time to time. Your chest will 
grow larger, shoulders straighten, color 
improve and eyes will be brighter, for 
God’s own germicide, renovator and re- 
vivifier, fresh air, will be able to do its 
blessed work. 

But what about legs and feet? Is 
there a proper way to use them? Yes, 
assuredly, The effort to be erect will as- 
sist in giving the right emphasis to the 
ball of the foot and produce what is known 
as a ‘springy step.”” Many a person can 
walk but a short distance without great 
weariness because the emphasis is put on 
the heel. A jar is thus started along the 
long supports directly to the spine and 
head. This is one reason why people ride 
a bicycle with so much more comfort than 
they walk. The pedal is under the ball of 
the foot and jars are broken by the arch of 
the foot. 

Another fact, and one not so generally 
recognized, is the importance of keeping 
the feet nearly parallel in walking. There 
is a tendency to have the toes diverge. 
Shoes assist this tendency and many drill 
masters and gymnastic teachers urge it. 
When standing the divergence does give 
much greater firmness and stability, but 
this is not true in walking. Barefooted 
peoples walk with feet parallel. The *e- 
sult is a development of the anterior 
muscles of the foot and a marked strength- 
ening of the ankles. We are not a bare- 
footed people, and it may not be natural 
for us to walk with feet exactly parallel. 
But with suitable shoes the divergence 
may be made less and the ease in walking 
correspondingly increased. 

This brings us to the question of shoes. 
Much study has been given to this subject 
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in recent years by medical experts. We 
canonly summarize here. The inside edge 
should be nearly straight, the width just 
back of the toes sufficient, the shank broad 
and stiff, the sole firm but not clumsy and 
the upper flexible and well fitted. Sucha 
shoe worn on feet that are nearly parallel 
when walking and by a person with erect 
carriage will not be ‘‘ worn down”’ at the 
heel nor on either side. A man orwoman 
so shod and so walking will be refreshed 
in mind and body. R. W. H. 


Waymarks for Women 

The services of a competent woman physi- 
cian, Dr. Frieda Lippert, have been secured 
for the new girls’ high school of New York. 
She will teach physiology and give attention 
to the physical needs of the young women. 
It would be a distinct gain if all our public 
school children could be placed under the im- 
mediate oversight of a physician. 

Sir Walter Besant has a new scheme, known 
as the Women’s Labor Bureau, which it is 
hoped will help women in the various branches 
of professional work to secure employment, 
and will protect them by keeping up the price 
of such work. The plans for the new bureau 
include a head office in London and branch 
societies, having paid secretaries in smaller 
towns. 

The recent annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumne at Detroit calls 
attention to the work of this organization. 
Over 2,000 women are now on its membership 
list. While the promotion of fellowships is 
an important object, the society’s efforts are 
not confined to this work. The Boston branch 
is devoting itself this winter to domestic serv- 
ice investigation. 

Miss Maud Gonne, a young woman who has 
devoted her fortune and talents to the cause 
of Ireland, has come to this country for the 
purpose of awakening interest in the centen- 
nial celebration of the rebellion of 1798 to be 
held next year in Ireland. Miss Gonne is pro- 
prietor and editor of an Irish patriotic paper 
published in Paris, and has done so much for 
her native land that she is called ‘the Irish 
Joan of Are.”’ 





Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


103. LITTLE RIDDLES 
a 
A thing I am from which each day 
A man of thoughtful mind 
May take a part or all away, 
And leave no less behind. 


IT. 
What over and over again we lose, 
And yet can keep if we but choose ; 
The oftener it’s lost the more it shows, 
The more it is kept the better it grows. 


III. 
What many people love to find, 
And yet does net enrich mankind. 
E. E. C. 


104. AN ARMY-WORM’S TRIP 


An army of army-worms had just reached a 
river that was to be crossed on a iog fifty feet 
long. The leader dispatched a herald to the 
rear encouraging all to continue at a uniform 
rate—no hurrying, no loitering—as they were 
about to make a dangerous crossing. The 
herald swiftly crawled over the backs of the 
whole line of march, which was 150 feet in 
length, and returned to the front just as the 
last worm had crossed the bridge. How far 
did the herald have to travel ? F. I 6. 
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105. TRANSPOSITION 

With FIRST of SECOND furs for freight, 

A man named THREE did emigrate 

From FOUR or FIVE. (What’s in a name 

When different spellings mean the same ?) 

A single man, he efforts made 

By marrying there to boom his trade ; 

But when SIX daughter would not mate, 

His life in SEVEN isle grew EIGHT. 

H. L. B. 
106. CHARADE 
FIRST is what David found in Jonathan. 
SECOND is unsteady, fast and often full, yet 
most respectable, I do assure you. WHOLE 
is something that sweetens with age, that even 
when strong cannot be neglected, that can be 
broken but never replaced, that has the two 
dimensions of length and depth, and that it is 
impossible for one person to possess alone. 
F. W. DANIELSON. 


107. DECAPITATION 
For him who failure fain would shun 
In business or society, 
To always TWO with perfect ONE 
Is more than great ability. 
For what is talent without PRIME? 
A glorious thing the world scarce heeds— 
The passions of the passing time 
ONE seizes, and succeeds. 
ANSWERS 

98. Leg-end. 

99. The area of the dam was nine times the area 
of the bottom of the pail, and therefore the dam was 
one-ninth the hight of the pail, or one and a half 
inches. 

100. 1. ‘How tender is thy hand,” Dr. Thomas 
Hastings. 2. “Come, sound his praise abroad,” 
Isaac Watts. 3. “O thou whom we adore,” C. Wes- 
ley. 4. “With joy we lift our eyes,’ Thomas Jer- 
vis. 5. “ Awake and sing the song,’’ William Ham- 
mond. 6. “Come unto me, ye weary,” W. C. Dix. 
7. “Tothee, my God and Saviour,” Thomas Haweis. 
8. “There is a blessed home,’’ Henry W. Baker. 9. 
“Glory to God on high,” James Allen. 10. “ Al- 
mighty Spirit, now behold,” Pratt’s Coll. 11. “Sing 
to the Lord Jehovah’s name,” I. Watts. 12. “Let 
us awake our joys,’’ William Kingsbury. 

101. 1. Package, luggage, baggage, pilgrimage. 
2. Steerage. 3. Foliage, fruitage, vintage. 4. Lan- 
guage. 5. Courage. 6. Pillage. 7. Peerage. 8. 
Damage. 9. Parentage. 10. Dotage. 11. Append- 
age. 12. Bondage. 13. Pottage. 14. Marriage. 
15. Postage. 16. Suffrage. 17. Mucilage. 18. 
Disengage. 19. Adage. 20. Beverage. 21. Drain- 
age, sewerage, garbage. 22. Plumage. 23. Per- 
sonage. 24. Parsonage, pastorage. 25. Coinage. 
26. Cartage, carriage, equipage. 27. Cribbage. 
28. Passage, portage, wreckage. 29. Mangge. 
30. Hermitage. 31. Percentage. 32. Cabbage. 
33. Forage. 34. Message. 35. Ravage, outrage. 
36. Visage. 37. Umbrage. 38. Savage. 39. Pre- 
sage. 40. Stoppage. 

102. Mother. 


An excellent solution of tangle 60 from E. 8S. Hos- 
mer, Bristol, Ct., is acknowledged and is omitted 
with much regret. 

Readers are still working with much interest 
upon tangle 78. A. S. B., Kingston, Mass., and 
L. W. Bisbee, Melrose, Mass., contend that 94 ta- 
bles is the correct solution, claiming, with H. H., 
that C. A. Porter is in error. Mr. Bisbee points out 
that in at least two spaces the corners of tables by 
Mr. Porter’s arrangement would be nearer together 
than two féet. This may be seen in the fourth row 
from the bottom. F. E. Cotton, Woburn, Mass., 
finds that 93 cannot be the largest number in any 
ease, but—and here we would ask a revision of our 
correspondent’s calculation—that Nillor’s 12 square 
feet of unfilled space should be 70 square feet. Our 
own result confirms Nillor’s figures as to unfilled 
space, although the defects in Mr. Porter’s diagram, 
in the fourth and fifth lines from the bottom, are 
evident. This is the arrangement by which A. 8S. B. 
and L. W. Bisbee get 94 tables, C being a table 
running crosswise of the room and L one running 
lengthwise : 


CCCCCCCCLLLI 
CCCCCCCCLLL 
CCCCCCCCLLLI 
CCCCCCCCLLL 
LLL LLI 
LLLCOCCCCCCCC 
LLLCCCCCCCC 
LLLCCCCCCCC 
LLLCOCCCCCCCC 
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The Conversation Corner 


HE notes of my trip “off some- | 
where” in the last Corner left me 


in the Congressional Library at 
Washington, under the escort of a kind 
Cornerer. But four o’clock came before 
half of the wonders and beauties of the 
place could be seen, and the next morn- 
ing I was on my way southward through 
“gle Virginny.’”’” We were soon in the 
region of the Civil War. We crossed an 
insignificant looking creek—that was Bull 
Run. The names of the stations sounded 
strangely familiar—Manassas, Warrenton 
Junction, Brandy Station, Culpeper C, H. 
(the “‘C. H.” could be seen a little to the 
right), Rapidan, Orange C. H., ete. If 
any of your fathers or grandfathers were 
in the Army of the Potomac, ask them 
about these names! In fact, an “old 
veteran’”’ on board pointed out with en- 
thusiasm the place of his encampment or 
his march. 

My only stopping-place in the Old Do- 
minion was at Charlottesville. I wished 
to stop there for two reasons—to see the 
University of Virginia and the famous 
home of its founder, Thomas Jefferson. 
There was a third consideration, although 
so faint that I dared not give it much 
weight. I remembered that among our 
first correspondents, at the beginning of 
the Corner ten years ago, was a boy who 
wrote me from that town. He was only 
eight years old, and his letter was almost 
undecipherable; he must have written 
with a stick, or a stub-pen—which is about 
the same thing. But he asked most in- 
telligent questions—as to chameleons and 
salamanders. I have often wondered 
what had become of the boy, having never 
heard from him since. He was perhaps 
only a temporary resident there; how- 
ever, I would inquire. 

I did inquire of the professor to whom 
I had a card of introduction from a gen- 
tleman in Washington. He replied that 
that little boy was a member of the Sen- 
ior Class in the university! The profes- 
sor’s wife kindly sent a black boy and a 
white horse to carry me to ‘‘ Oakhurst,” 
the boy’s home. Meeting a young man 
near the place, I found by a few ??? that 
he was the little Corner correspondent of 
1887 and, in the home, that his parents 
were originally from New Hampshire; 
also of what Dartmouth class the father 
was a graduate and what Massachusetts 
academy the motherattended! (The boy’s 
middle name recalled a fine old minis- 
terial family of New England, and it was 
easy to guess that he was a cousin of the 
member near Boston—Saugus, was it ?— 
who sent a fossil fern to the Cabinet last 
year.) . 

Of course the Corner collegian drove 
me to Monticello, four miles away on a 
commanding eminence. There was the 
estate and mansion occupied for over 
half a century by Thomas Jefferson, and 
still remaining much as he leftit. It is 
now owned by a wealthy Jewish gen- 
tleman from New York city, who has 
changed his name to Jefferson Levy, and 
who, at great expense, keeps it in fine 
condition. As Mr. Jefferson resided 
abroad for several years as minister plen- 
ipotentiary of the young republic both to 
England and to France, he was very fond 
of, foreign names and things. The name 


of his location, “Tittle Mountain,’ he 
turned into Italian, Monticello. My com- 
panion pointed out another eminence, on 
which is situated an academy, called Pan- 
tops. A magazine article by Frank Stock- 
ton says this is a corruption of Pan Opti- 
mus, but my driver said it was from two 
Greek words which he gave, meaning all- 
seeng—indicating the wide view—and, as 
he is a member of the University of Vir- 
ginia and ought to know, no doubt he is 
right! 

The view from Jefferson’s Little Moun- 
tain is certainly ‘pantoptical,” stretch- 





MONTICELLO—WEST FRONT 


ing away to the Blue Ridge and the Alle- 
ghanies, and taking in mountains and 
forests beyond the James and the Poto- 
mac. On this sightly spot stands the 
great mansion, which in its time was 
doubtless the finest in the country —a 
combination of Greek porticoes, the dome 
of the Pantheon and an Italian villa. In 
front and rear are broad and beautiful 
lawns, shaded by trees planted by Jeffer- 
son’s hands. At one side of the west 
lawn stands a plain building, which the 
Negro boy who accompanied us said was 
Mr. Jefferson’s office, from the back win- 
dow of which the tradition is that he 
daily watched with his telescope the 
building of the University in the distant 
village. My companion added the story 
that at one time he discovered the work- 
men filling in with mortar what should 
be solid brick, and thereupon mounted 








JEFFERSON’S OFFICE 


his favorite horse, ‘‘ Eagle,” and galloped 
off to town to surprise them with his dis- 
covery. They must have thought hom 
“old Pantops”! I took a snap-shot of 
this office for you. It is not quite ‘on 
the square,” but it was the best possible 
view the position of the sun and the lay 
of the land would permit. I took also 
the west front. The window you see at 
the right is of Jefferson’s bedroom, where 
he died. A rosebush in beautiful bloom 
stands before it. 

The thing which interested me most at 
Monticello was the constant evidence of 
the remarkable ingenuity of its owner. 
With all his learning and statesmanship, 
he was an exceedingly practical man; 


with all his foreign architecture and im- 
ported works of art, everything, however 
elaborate, was arranged for convenience. 
Covered passages led from the house to 
the long row of low rooms occupied by 
his 150 slaves. On the ceiling of the east 
(or front) portico was a dial plate, with 
the points of the compass upon it. This 
was connected with the weather vane on 
the roof above, so that he could tell the 
direction of the wind without going out 
of doors. Over the great glass door in 
this portico was a large clock, with an- 
other face showing itself in the hall 
within: It was an eight-day clock, with 
cannon balls for weights going into the 
cellar. Every morning one of the balls 
touched a plate, which exposed the name 
of the day. 

He constructed his writing tables so 
that he could raise or lower them at his 
pleasure, or turn them into standing 
desks: He had revolving tables for his 
books, and many such things which we 
think of as modern conveniences. He 
invented a plow, a threshing machine, 
and had a factory where his slaves man- 
ufactured nails under his direction. (I 
saw the remains of the forge and have 
two of the spikes!) Something of his 
genius evidently remains on the place, 
for the black boy showed me a tunnel, 
looking very much like a sewer, through 
which he said Jefferson escaped when the 
soldiers (Tarleton’s) tried to capture him 
in 1781. He did escape, and a faithful 
slave, named Martin, hid his valuable pa- 
pers under the floor, and was shut up 
there with them three days—but I think 


‘the tunnel story the boy or his predeces- 


sors invented! 

When Jefferson was a boy, he had an 
intimate friend with whom he used to 
study under a favorite oak on the slope 
of Monticello; they then promised that 
whichever died first, the other should 
have him buried under that tree. His 
friend soon died and was buried there, 
and there too under the oak now lies 
Jefferson, with this epitaph on his monu- 
ment, prepared by himself: 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, Author 
of the Declaration of American Independence, 
of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom, and Father of the University of Virginia. 

The date of his death below—July 4, 1826 
—reminds me to call yourattention to what 
is perhaps the most singular coincidence 
in all the dates of history. Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Adams, connected in the 
founding of the Republic and each its 
president, died within a few hours of each 
other on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration which they 
had prepared. These notes may lead you 
to read some short biography of this man 
—say, that in the “‘ American Statesmen” 
series. 

P. S. Other notes and cuts connected 
with Jefferson and his home are crowded 
out and will appear later. But next week 
I expect to have some notice of our dear 
Corner boy in Labrador, Gabriel Pomiuk, 
the sad news of whose sudden death some 
of you have already heard. My month’s 
absence from home will explain why many 
Corner letters remain unanswered. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR Novy. 28 1 Pet 4: 1-8 


Salutary Warnings 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The continuity of the lessons is here broken 
for a Sunday in order to satisfy the demand 
for a quarterly topic that includes the subject 
of temperance. But this passage is also prop- 
erly a corollary of the last lesson, which held 
up before us the Christian soldier and his 
enemies. It sets the Christian in contrast 
with the sinful world, and tells him how and 
why he should resist temptation. Let us look 
at it as the loving message of an aged apostle 
whom Jesus held, I believe, as the dearest 
friend of them all. His struggles against the 
evil in his nature had been fiercer than any of 
the others had experienced. His sins had been 
more glaring and his devotion to Christ more 
passionate than theirs. It was Peter who 
knew so little of his strength that he trusted 
himself to walk on the water to come to Christ, 
and would have sunk but for the handclasp of 
his Lord. It was he who had renounced his 
loyalty to his Master in the hour of his great 
need at the taunt of a servant maid, and who, 
after the resurrection, first recognized the 
voice of him he had wronged and threw him- 
self into the lake to get before the others and 
be assured of forgiveness. He knew how safe 
it was to throw himself at the feet of that 
Friend who had taught him to forgive unto 
seventy times seven. Near the end of his life, 
far away in old Babylon, with John Mark as 
his companion, he sent his message by Sylva- 
nus to the Christians in Asia Minor, whom he 
would never see again on earth. The section 
of his letter now before us points out to them: 

1. The new life in Christ [vs. 1, 2]. Their 
Saviour had been tempted as they were being 
tempted, and for their sakes. He had con- 
quered fleshly appetites without ever having 
yielded to them. He had suffered in doing it, 
even to the agony in Gethsemane and the 
shameful death on the cross. Peter had seen 
his struggles, had learned by long experience 
with the memory of his Lord in mind some- 
thing of their meaning. Love, gratitude, faith 
in the risen Jesus had driven out evil passion 
by the passion for his Redeemer. You, too, 
love Jesus, he would say. Make his disposi- 
tion yours. He suffered without yielding to 
temptation. You have yielded, but you fol- 
low him. Then stop sinning. You have ac- 
cepted his sacrifice to take away your past 
guilt. He has made you at peace with God. 
Be honest with yourself, then, and deny to 
yourself every indulgence which would make 
your life unlike his. Paul put like counsel 
into these words: ‘‘ Overthrow not for meat’s 
sake the work of God.’’ Commit that sentence 
tomemory. Let not love for food or wine or 
any bodily pleasure mar the new life you live 
in Christ. 

2. The old life in sin [v. 3]. In contrast 
with “‘the will of God,” Peter put “the will 
of the Gentiles.”” They had known what it 
was to be bound by the fashions of worldly 
and wicked men; by immoral deeds which 
awakened disgust in their renewed nature; 
by drinking habits which became revelings 
and carousings ; by customs which make manly 
men blush. The Christian cannot be in the 
presence of those things without kindling 
again the old life in him which he has re- 
nounced. Sir Thomas Browne says: ‘ We 
are all a composition of man and beast, 
wherein we must endeavor to hold the reign 
of man above the beast and to make sense sit 
at the feet of reason.”” That beast in us, that 
gross sense, is easily roused. No wise man 
will needlessly put himself in companionships 
which stir it into life. Nothing more quickly 
wakens it than intoxicating drink. Let alone, 
therefore, that wine which sparkles in the 
cup and goes down rightly, but which at the 
last bites like a serpent [Prov. 23: 32]. Do 
this because you have armed yourself with 
the mind of Christ. 
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3. The judgment of Christians by ungodly 
men [vs. 4, 5). They think it strange, Peter 
says, that you don’t enjoy what to them are 
good things. They excite their brains with 
liquor, they waken every lustful appetite and 
satisfy it.- Why should not you? Do you set 
yourself up to be better than they? They 
speak evilof you. Don’t be influenced by that 
to do evil. They, and you, will stand before 
him who is ready to judge the living and the 
dead. Fear his judgment, not theirs. 

The better sense of men approves the divine 
judgment, whether or not they acknowledge 
it. Every affirmation of that better sense 
helps men toward God. Every denial of it 
thrusts some souls downward. Last autumn 
the Detroit bankers entertained the Bankers’ 
Assoeiation of Michigan and furnished wine 
at the banquet. The daily papers refused to 
print any criticisms of their action. A little 
later the Louisville bankers entertained the 
association of their State and furnished no 
wine. Their guests adopted a resolution 
thanking them for leaving wine off the tables, 
and the newspapers heralded it widely. When 
men have the courage to standsfor the right, 
there are many to admire them. But even if 
there were none, the Christian ought to be 
sustained by the approval of the Judge of all. 

4. The purpose of the gospel [v. 6]. It was 
preached, Peter said, even to generations who 
died before Christ came. Paul said it was in 
the Old Testament. ‘‘ The scripture, foresee- 
ing that God would justify the Gentiles by 
faith, preached the gospel before unto Abra- 
ham.” It has always been preached, wher- 
ever men have said to the tried and tempted, 
Do right and God will help you. If they re- 
spond to that counsel, they are still judged 
according to men in the flesh; that is, they 
suffer from temptation, and when they yield 
to it, pain, sickness, loss and even death fol- 
low; but so far as they resist it, they live ac- 
cording to God in the Spirit. Those who arm 
themselves with the mind of Christ have en- 
tered into that new life. For that purpose the 
gospel is preached. 

5. A reason for holy living [v. 7]. Life is 
very brief. All present conditions are swiftly 
passing away. Peter seems to have believed 
the end of the world was near. It is near, so 
far as we are concerned with it. For that 
reason, he said, do not live carelessly the life 
which may end at any moment. Would a 
man drink and carouse on the last night of 
his life? That word, “‘ watch,” in the classic 
sense meant, “be temperate,’ especially in 
respect to wine. Peter used it in the broader 
meaning of living circumspectly, looking on 
every side to guard against sin; but it includes 
the counsel to abstinence, and constant prayer 
to maintain it. 

6. The Christian spirit toward others [v. 8]. 
Peter cautioned the brethren not to judge one 
another harshly. I think he meant to say to 
them, Don’t be eager publiciy to condemn 
those who fail, in your judgment, to live ac- 
cording to your standard. If you suppose a 
fellow-Christian drinks wine, is found in asso- 
ciations which you would not enter, don’t 
point him out to the world as a hypocrite. If 
you must see such things, look with fervent 
love toward those who do them; and be sure 
of what you see before you speak at all. Love 
doth not expose, but ‘‘ covereth a multitude of 
sins.”” Temperance in the thoughts and in the 
tongue is as important in living the Christly 
life as temperance in respect to wine. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Nov. 21-27. Thanksgiving for Com- 
mon Mercies. Ps. 107: 1-22; 34; 37: 16-31. 
Daily provision; common pleasures; social oppor- 

tunities ; spiritual provision. 
{See prayer meeting editorial.]} 





Today looks back on yesterday, 
Life’s yesterday, the waiting time, the dawn, 
And reads a meaning into it unknown 

When it was with us. 

—Jean Ingelow. 
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it if you don’t like it. 
Cleveland’s baking 
powder is guaranteed. 
Buy it, try it, and if 
you do not find it better 
thay any you ever used, 
your grocer will give 


you your money back. 
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whether competent or incompetent, 
can clean your silver, do it easier, 


quicker—giving it the silversmith’s 
brilliancy if she uses 
SILVER 
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and your gain is two fold, for she 3 
cannot injure it. Electro-Silicon 
never scratches, never wears. Jt's 
unlike any other silver polish. Ask } 
your grocer for it. 





3 Trial quantity of us for the asking. J 
OX post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON COMPANY, N, Y, ( 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NIPPUR 

The second volume of Dr. J. P. Peters’s 
handsome work, relating to exploration and 
adventure on the Euphrates, is out, and our 
readers will readily recall its predecessor, 
which appeared last spring. The present 
volume carries on the narrative of his pictur- 
esque and rewarding experiences during the 
years 1889-1890. The narrative in general 
character resembles that in the earlier vol- 
ume, describing the journey of the author and 
his party, the hindrances of all sorts encoun- 
tefed from the Turkish authorities and the 
ignorance, hostility and superstition of the 
native populations, the excavations and their 
fruits, and the outcome of Dr. Peters’s work 
in the further labors, urged and approved by 
him, of Mr. J. H. Haynes. The work pos- 
sesses intense interest and not merely for 
archeologists. It isa spirited record of travel 
and adventure in an unfrequented part of the 
world, and any reader must appreciate the 
larger part of it highly. But, of course, it has 
peculiar interest and surpassing value for the 
archeologist, relating, as it does, to the un- 
earthing of traces, considerable and well pre- 
served, of some of the earliest structures 
known to man, not to speak of innumerable 
and diversified relics of antiquity, many of 
which possess large significance, and a con- 
siderable portion of which have been per- 
mitted to come to the United States. 

The site of Nippur was identified by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir H. A. Layard more 
than forty years ago, but it never had been 
excavated until the University of Pennsyl- 
vania sent out Dr. Peters in 1888. Nippur 
must have been an important city before 
Babylon and Nineveh attained their promi- 
nence, and researches among its ruins have 
afforded much information about those early 
days. Indeed, inasmuch as only a small por- 
tion of the site of Nippur has yet been exam- 
ined thoroughly, it is probable that additional 
and equally valuable results are to be attained 
in the future. The indifference of the Turk- 
ish powers upon the subject of archeology has 
prevented the world hitherto from gaining 
much of the benefit’ which will come from 
scholarly research into its treasures of this 
character, but it is also true that whatever thus 
awaits the investigation of scholars is likely 
to be preserved untouched until some enlight- 
ened power obtains control of the region 
where they are situated. The natives do 
some plundering, but seldom go deep enough 
under the surface of the ground to discover 
those remains which are of most interest and 
importance to students of the subject. 

The amount of distinctively literary and 
historical material brought to view by Dr. 
Peters’s predecessors in the general region 
of Babylonia he states to have been compar- 
atively small. Yet much light has been 
thrown on the early history of art and the 
antiquity of civilization, and many documents 
have been discovered of the first importance 
in revealing the ancient religion of the coun- 
try and many of the details of its everyday 
life. In view of these facts, Dr. Peters was 
convinced that the excavation of the site of 
one of the great temples would reveal the con- 
struction of the temple and the nature of the 
worship therein offered, and that many records 
bearing upon the external history of the coun- 
try would be discovered as well as mytholog- 
ical and religious documents, possibly even a 
temple library, which would enlarge the sum 
of previous knowledge. The temple of Bel, 
at Nippur, therefore, was selected by him, a 
temple which he regards as perhaps the old- 
est known to exist. It is his conviction that 


the earliest buildings on the site probably 
were erected before 5000, B. C., perhaps even 
earlier than 6000, B. C., but to determine their 
exact date or even their nature is impossible. 

But whether the temple, the ruins of which 
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he examined, were the earliest to be built or 
only a subsequent edifice, it certainly is very 
old and of great interest. In addition to the 
strictly religious structure, many traces of 
buildings used for commercial and other pur- 
poses were found, and the accuracy of such 
inscriptions as are late enough in date to be 
compared with existing records, for example 
some of the Babylonian, implies the probably 
equal accuracy of the earlier ones. Thou- 
sands of tablets were found, for example, 
mostly made of unbaked clay and inscribed, 
which are largely business and official records, 
but they also include letters, chronological 
lists, historical fragments, astronomical and 
religious texts, inventories, tax lists, plans of 
estates, ete. 

In view of the fact that Babylonia is one of 
the regions in which civilization and culture 
had their origin, these discoveries possess a 
special value easily appreciable. There can 
be no question that not later than 5000 B. C., 
possibly even earlier, the occupants of Baby- 
lonia were sufficiently advanced in civilization 
to build houses and found cities, to make pot- 
tery and to carry on most of the industries of 
settled and civilized life. It is a fair infer- 
ence that the civilization which they illus- 
trated prevailed throughout a considerable 
part of Western Asia, to say the least. The 
disappearance of most of the traces of it ex- 
cept such as are found in ruins is a significant 
fact. The literature of archeology has re- 
ceived a most valuable addition in this elabo- 
rate work, and its abundant and excellent 
illustrations increase largely both its interest 
and usefulness. Dr. Peters is entitled to the 
thanks of the world both for his pertinacity 
and thoroughness as an explorer, and for the 
skill with which he has described his experi- 
ences in this work. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50.] 

RELIGIOUS 

Another endeavor to explain the inexplica- 
ble by unfolding the rationale of the deity of 
Jesus Christ has been made by Mr. C. H. 
Mann in his little book, The Christ of God 
{G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00]. That the sub- 
ject is too vast for a human comprehension is 
no reason why we should not desire and en- 
deavor to comprehend it as fully and accu- 
rately as possible, and Mr. Mann has made an 
attempt which is reverent, thoughtful, spirit- 
ually stimulating and eminently praisewor- 
thy. Jesus Christ, he holds, is the reflection 
of God, which we behold somewhat in the 
same way spiritually as that in which the 
image of a material object is impressed upon 
the retina of the physical eye. The author’s 
views in general are not specially novel, but 
they are put in a somewhat fresh and sug- 
gestive manner, and the devoutly minded 
reader will find them stimulating alike to the 
intellect and to the heart. Jesus is the cen- 
tral figure of the book, Jesus the symbol of 
God as a personal being and an infinite force, 
a loving Creator, Father, Saviour—in a word, 
to use the author’s own summary, ‘‘God as 
finited in man and God the infinite are united 
into one.” 

The third series of Oxford House Papers 
{[Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents] contains 
articles on the Athanasian Creed, by Canon 
Charles Gore, who has just visited this country ; 
Church and State, by Dr. Mandell Creighton, 
Bishop of London; What Do We Mean by the 
National Church? by H. O. Wakeman; Sui- 
cide, by H. H. Henson; The Old Testament 
an Essential Part of the Revelation of God, 
by Dr. Walter Locke; The Canon of the New 
Testament, by Canon Sanday; and Undenom- 
inational Religious Instruction, by Prin. G. W. 
Gent, all members of the University of Ox- 
ford. These are able and rather striking pa- 
pers, and one or two of them have consider- 
able special significance. Dr. Creighton and 
Mr. Wakeman bring out views of the state 
and the church in their mutual relation which 
serve to show how things appear from the 
point of view of members of the English Es- 
tablished Church. The answer of Mr. Wake- 
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man to his question is one of the most skillful 
and plausible which we have met, i. ¢., thata 
national church is not necessarily a religious 
organization which has received legal recog- 
nition from the state, but it is the Catholie— 
not necessarily the Roman Catholic—Church 
within the state, adapting itself to the na- 
tional characteristics and seeking to turn the 
national character into the way of truth. The 
trouble with this definition is its vagueness. 
The writer nevertheless offers an interesting 
and profitable discussion. The contribution 
of Principal Gent on undenominational reli- 
gious instruction also is well worth reading. 
It is a plain-spoken condemnation of such in- 
struction. Its position we believe to be mis- 
taken, but it is well written. The other pa- 
pers are valuable but less striking. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued in a 
neat and substantial form the First Four 
Books of the Bible [$1.50], in the Authorized 
Version, published with the usual arrange- 
ment of paragraphs remodeled and with the 
numbering omitted, so that it resembles an 
ordinary modern book in appearance, the par- 
agraphs being arranged according to the sense 
instead of arbitrarily. Some corrections have 
been made in spelling, ancient forms being 
dropped and modern forms of the same word 
substituted forthem. For example, “‘ braided ”’ 
is substituted for “‘ broided,’’ and ‘‘ endowed ”’ 
for ‘‘endued,”’ and some alterations in punctu- 
ation occur. The Authorized Version, in spite 
of the excellences of the Revised Version, un- 
doubtedly will continue to retain its firm hold 
upon the popular favor for many years to 
come, and such an edition of it as this will 
increase its interest for many by treating it 
according to the ordinary laws which govern 
the issue of other books. There is no justifi- 
cation for the breaking up of the narrative into 
the short verses with which we always have 
been familiar, and the narrative has more the 
appearance of a story and even more of con- 
nected interest in the form here chosen. The 
work is that of Mr. J. M. Mackrail, and in a 
scholarly introduction he describes his pur- 
pose and his method. 

Some years ago Prof. A. F. Mitchell wrote a 
volume, The Westminster Assembly, Its His- 
tory and Standards [Presbyterian Board of 
Pub. $2.00]. It included the Baird Lectures 
for 1882 and gave a succinct account of Eng- 
lish Presbyterianism down to the time of the 
meeting of the Westminster Assembly, and 
described the history of that famous gather- 
ing and its results from the point of view of a 
sturdy sympathy with the Puritan or Low 
Church schoo]. The volume was at once ac- 
cepted as possessing lasting importance, and a 
second edition, revised by the author himself, 
is now offered. It will always be useful for 
purposes of reference.——Prin. H. C. G. Moule 
has added to his many previous works a vol- 
ume called Philippian Studies [A. C. Arm- 
strong & Co. $1.50]. It is a running com- 
ment upon the epistle, opening up its mean- 
ing, gathering its collateral suggestions and 
especially enforcing its direct teaching. If 
there be in it something more of the obvious 
than is necessary, it is equally true that every 
writer must do his work in his own way, and 
that the real scholarship and piety of its 
writer render the book vitally helpful. 

Those who are looking for a text-book for 
elementary and academic schools, or else- 
where, on the subject of morals would do 
well to examine Dr. S. G. Hillyer’s Manual of 
Bible Morality [B. F. Johnson Pub. Co. 60 
cents]. It is based upon the Ten Command- 
ments and so much of related material as is 
important, and is arranged in an orderly and 
logical manner. It is written clearly and is 
alike comprehensive and compact, and its 
teachings are wholesome and worthy of care- 
full heed.—A new book of hymns and tunes, 
intended primarily for Y. M. C. A. work, but 
adapted for use in many kindred fields, is 
Praise Songs (Maynard, Merrill & Co. 60 
cents], compiled by A. H. Dadmun. Dr. C. C. 
Hall has furnished the introduction, and, he 
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being an excellent authority on the subject, 
indorses it as an admirable volume, in all re- 
spects well suited for its work. This judg- 
ment we indorse and take pleasure in com- 
mending the book. It is neatly and tastefully 
issued. 

The special feature of the Oxford Self Pro- 
nouncing Bible [Henry Frowde. $9.50], in the 
Sunday school teachers’ edition, is indicated 
by the title. The proper names have their 
pronunciation indicated. The reader finds 
this assistance both valuable and agreeable. 
In other respects, also, the edition is one of 
the most complete as well as elegant ever is- 
sued. It is printed in clear type and, al- 
though the paper is thin, the text is entirely 
legible. The usual lists, tables, indexes and 
illustrations, together with a concordance, are 
furnished, and the book is a fine piece of work 
and a credit to the scholarship of all con- 
cerned in producing it. It is bound in limp 
covers and sold in a neat case.——Messrs. 
Thomas Nelson & Son have issued a beautiful 
illustrated edition of the New Testament 
[$1.00]. It is beautifully printed and neatly 
bound in limp covers, and it abounds in illus- 
trations apparently taken from photographs. 
They are finely executed and add immensely 
to the reader’s pleasure and profit. There are 
no notes or other addenda, but the pictures go 
far, in most cases, to compensate for any lack 
in that direction. It is a beautiful Bible and 
remarkably cheap at its price. 


STORIES 


A fitting link between the volumes which 
follow and those just mentioned is The Lady 
Ecclesia (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], by Rev. 
Dr. George Matheson. It is in the style of the 
autobiography, and is a clever and telling al- 
legory, in which the history of Christianity is 
thrown into the form of a narrative of per- 
sonal experiences. The historic church, in its 
struggle to overcome the world, in its relations 
to the Jewish priesthood; to the Roman power 
and to the culture springing from Greece, is 
the heroine, and much ingenuity is displayed 
in shaping the current of the story so as to 
suggest historical truth, while at the same 
time the form and true character of the ro- 
mance are preserved. The difficulty of intro- 
ducing the Christ is solved by the expedient 
of a dream, and not without success. The 
book is odd but striking, everywhere reverent 
and full of an uplifting sweetness and conse- 
cration which make it lastingly impressive. 
It is unique but more than ordinarily enjoya- 
ble, and we should not be surprised if it were 
to bring home Christian truth convincingly to 
some minds hitherto unimpressed thereby. 

Mr. F. S. Child has fairly earned his spurs 
as a chronicler of early provincial life in New 
England, and his new book, A Colonial Witch 
[Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25], is a study of the 
black art in the colony of Connecticut. Itisa 
delightful study, well conceived and skillfully 
executed. It must be essentially faithful to 
both the facts and the spirit of the life of the 
period described. One is tempted, sometimes, 
to question whether such unmitigated credu- 
lousness as that of those who believed in 
witchcraft as here described can have been 
displayed, yet the facts recorded in reports of 
the witchcraft trials seem to bear out the au- 
thor’s assumptions. As a sketch of one of the 
colonial scares growing out of the belief in 
witchcraft and also as a graphic study of the 
characters and customs of the day the book 
deserves high praise. 

Dead Selves [{J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25] is 
another book by Julia Magruder. Itdescribes 
with considerable acuteness the unloving mar- 
riage, for considerations of expediency, of a 
man and woman who ultimately go through 
deep experiences, teaching them the fact and 
the tremendous power of true mutual affec- 
tion. The story is a new and pleasant varia- 
tion of an old theme.——The Crime of Sylves- 
tre Bonnard [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00] is 
one of Anatole France’s novels, translated by 
Arabella Ward. Itis a picture of the life of a 
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French bookworm drawn into enforced rela- 
tions with men and women in active life, and 
involved in their love affairs as well as their 
other concerns. It is graceful and occasion- 
ally humorous, and decidedly enjoyable. 

Phyllis in Bohemia [H. S. Stone & Co. 
$1.25], by L. H. Bickford and R. 8. Powell, 
is decidedly unconventional, but would not 
otherwise be noticeably Bohemian. One 
hardly can accept the probability that the 
friends of Phillis would allow her to make 
the expedition into Bohemia as here de- 
scribed, even if such a girl as she really were 
to venture upon it, but, with that point con- 
ceeded, everything follows naturally and the 
story is bright, harmless, and more than ordi- 
narily readable.——A Romance in Transit 
[Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 75 cents] is a breezy 
and amusing little love story by Francis 
Lynde. It is capitally told, and is just the 
book for a railway journey.——Cara Reese is 
the author of “And She Got All That!” [F. 
H. Revell Co. 75 cents]. She discusses one 
of the social problems of the day, i. e., how 
far may a married woman go out of her sphere 
as home-maker to follow her own special bents 
and improve the family fortunes. She dis- 
cusses this problem practically and pleasantly 
and the reader will be satisfied with the out- 
come. The story of Jeanne d’ Arc [Century 
Co. $1.50], by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, has 
been published as a serial in the Century mag- 
azine and it exhibits the creditable result of 
prolonged and thorough historical study and 
of literary workmanship of a high order. In 
a rare degree the author has thrown herself 
into the spirit of her heroine and has given 
her readers a portrait and characterization 
which blend the ideal and the real with con- 
spicuous success. This is one of the books 
about its heroine which is sure of a long pop- 
ularity. The author’s point of view imparts 
more freshness to the subject than one would 
be likely to suppose possible. 

Margot [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], by 
Sidney Pickering, is a sad and rather a strange 
story largely of semi-Bohemian life in Paris, 
certain features of English and Russian life 
being introduced into the plot. It comes out 
pleasantly and awakens more than ordinary 
interest. In fact, it is decidedly superior to 
the ordinary run of novels.——From the same 
publishers comes The Fall of the Sparrow 
[$1.00], by Marie C. Balfour. This is a power- 
ful and striking portrayal of two or three con- 
trasted types of character, notably among the 
English clergy. The story is needlessly elab- 
orated, but it is full of ability, and the reader 
is held to the end. But it has the serious de- 
fect of lacking any proper conclusion. It 
stops short at once, and leaves reader and 
characters alike in the air, so to speak. 
But, for all that, it is a somewhat unusual 
book.—A Damsel Errant [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25) is by Amélie Rives (Princess 
Troubetzkoy). It is a short and stirring 
sketch of French provincial life some gener- 
ations ago, and is dramatic and thrilling. 

Several volumes of short stories are added 
to the rapidly increasing list of attractive 
publications of this class. One is Paste Jew- 
els [Harper & Bros. $1.00], by J. K. Bangs. 
It contains seven stories of domestic war, as 
the author expresses himself; that is, seven 
stories based upon various experiences with 
servants. The author’s invariably sprightly 
way of looking at things pervades the book, 
and the reader will lay it down with a smile. 
— Whip and Spur [Doubleday & McClure 
Co. $1.00] contains eight stories by Col. G. E. 
Waring, Jr. The title suggests the style of 
the book. It is about horses and horseman- 
ship, and in its way—and it is a good way— 
is most satisfactory. Six True Detective 
Stories [Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00] 
have been worked up from the archives of the 
Pinkerton company by Cleveland Moffatt. 
The volume has been printed before, but is of 
more than passing interest. It describes the 
famous Northampton bank robbery and the 
American Exchange Bank robbery, and re- 
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veals something of the pertinacity and shrewd 
skill of the Pinkerton detectives. 

A group of tales after the old French of 
Crestien of Troyes, together with an account 
of Arthurian romance and notes, by W. W. 
Newell, are issued in two handsome volumes, 
bearing the title King Arthur and the Table 
Round [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00). The 
papers preliminary to the work itself discuss 
Arthurian romance in its literature, tradi- 
tions and its origin, and also describe Cres- 
tien of Troyes and characterize briefly the 
prose romances, chiefly of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in which the evolution of the Arthurian 
legends are to be traced. Then come the sto- 
ries themselves, which exhale the atmosphere 
of another time pleasantly, and which, fiction 
though they be, have substantial value in that 
they indicate the social conditions of the 
period. This archeological value, as well as 
the mere narrative interest of the tales, con- 
stitutes their claim upon the modern reader. 
But the delicate grace with which Crestien 
drew his pictures is peculiar to him. And 
Mr. Newell’s claim—that the author’s power 
as a poet, painter and moralist deserves to be 
recognized more fully—will be conceded by 
the intelligent reader. The work is one of 
those in which thoughtful and imaginative 
children, in whom the historical instinct is 
asserting itself, will take delight, and the 
work of the editor in his notes is a helpful 
addition to the serviceableness of the publi- 
eation.—A round dozen of Prof. Brander 
Matthews’s short stories have been collected 
into a book called Outlines in Local Color 
{Harper & Bros. $1.50]. Professor Matthews 
long ago won his place in the front rank of 
experts in the art of pleasing the reading 
public in this manner. His short stories from 
every point of view are among the best which 
are now produced, and those here gathered 
exhibit him at his best. The book is illus- 
trated appropriately. 


JUVENILE 


We cannot help the feeling that Mary P. 
Wells Smith, in The Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley [Roberts Bros. $1.25], has overdrawn 
the stiffness of the Puritans and their bond- 
age to formal and largely Biblical phrase- 
ology. Nevertheless, this is a small matter 
when a book is as good, on the whole, as this 
one. It affords a distinct and interesting 
view of the early days of Old Hadley, Mass. 
And the boys and girls are natural, if their 
fathers and mothers are notalwaysso. There 
is a certain incompleteness in the story which 
implies a sequel, although none is promised 
so far as we have observed. The appearances 
of the man in hiding, apparently a well-known 
historic character, and the intimation of an 
Indian war soon to occur would be defects 
unless they were intended to prepare the way 
for a succeeding volume. The children will 
enjoy the book heartily and will be thankful, 
as they read, that they live in the nineteenth 
century, although they may envy their prede- 
cessors some of their experiences. 

The Big Horn Treasure [A. C. MeClurg 
& Co. $1.25], by J. F. Cargill, is a stirring 
tale of adventure, but in this case on shore 
and in the Rocky Mountains. Nineteen boys 
out of every twenty, and generally the other 
boy also, are born with an instinct for hunt- 
ing and the author here describes camping and 
hunting and narrates many adventures of 
other sorts. If it be sensational here and 
there, it does not seem to be unwholesome.—— 
The Lothrop Publishing Co. keeps up its 
standard of excellent work, and three new 
books before us have come from its press. 
One is His First Charge [$1.25], by Faye 
Huntington. It deals with the early experience 
of a young minister and sets forth faithfully 
the trials which a pastor often is called upon 
to experience. It suggests also his encourage- 
ments, and is an effective picture of actual 
life, at once instructive and stimulating. 
Another is Tom Pickering of ’Scutney [$1.25], 
by Sophie Swett. It is the story of a country 
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lad of sturdy purpose, whose experiences en- 
lighten him not only about other people and 
the world in general but about himself. The 
book in a very pleasant way suggests some of 
the most important lessons which young 
people need to learn, although they will imbibe 
them without quite realizing it. Margaret 
Sidney has written in Phronsie Pepper [$1.50], 
which Jessie McDermott has illustrated, the 
story of the last of the five little Peppers, and 
the same publishers have issued the volume. 
She takes pains in her preface to explain that 
the Peppers never really lived, but she is mis- 
taken, as all her readers will testify. They 
are very much alive and will long remain so, 
and this book will serve to demonstrate the 
fact. 

The late Mrs. Stowe published; more than 
forty years ago, a volume of Stories and 
Sketches for the Young [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50). It has been reprinted several 
times and now is reissued. It is a handsome 
edition of a famous and popular 
work.—The Young Capitalist 
[$1.25], by Linnie S. Harris, comes 
from the Pilgrim Press. It isa 
Sunday school book of a good 
quality. It deals with labor dif- 
ficulties and wise methods of deal- 
ing with them. A love story, 
which is blended with the social 
narrative, is prominent enough 
to satisfy exacting readers. 
Pacific Shores, or Adventures 
in Southern Seas [Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25], is another book by 
the late Oliver Optic, the fourth 
volume of the third series of his 
All Over the World Library. 
This is the concluding volume 
of the library. Whether the au- 
thor has left additional works 
ready for publication remains to 
be seen. But the boys and girls 
will hope so after reading the 
graphic chapters of this work, 
which are in his characteristic 
style. 

We hardly know where to clas- 
sify certain volumes, and Fannie 
E. Newberry’s new book, A Son’s 
Victory {Pilgrim Press. $1.50], 
is for the younger old people as 
well as for the older young peo- 
ple. Its scene is Utah, and it is 
a skillful and very enjoyable de- 
velopment of an interesting plot. 
Its tone and influence are stim- 
ulating in the best way, and 
whether in the family or in the 
Sunday school library it will be 
read more than once. Alan 
Ransford [Harper & Bros. $1.50] 
is by Ellen D. Deland. This is an- 
other thoroughly interesting and 
thoroughly commendable story, 
in which strong character is portrayed, and a 
pleasant love story reaches its natural and 
appropriate result. A Successful Venture 
{W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50] is another book by 
Ellen D. Deland. The author has displayed 
equal ability here, too, in planning the course 
of action of her agreeable young people and in 
working out her plot effectively. It is a good 
piece of work, and its blending of good sense 
and entertainmert will be appreciated. 

The naughty American girl, whom so many 
foreigners believe to be typical, is served up 
in a decidedly exaggerated form by Francis 
Courtenay Baylor in Miss Nina Barrows 
{Century Co. $1.25], but she reforms suffi- 
ciently and fast enough to leave a delightful 
impression, and the story of her performances 
is piquant and not quite without pathos. 
The author certainly has a daring imagina- 
tion, but the reader will not regret that she 
has allowed it some freedom.——Mrs. Mouse 
and Her Boys (Macmillan Co. $1.25] is an- 
other book by Mrs. Molesworth, than whom 
no one knows better how to charm the boys 
and girls. Her old-time skill is illustrated 
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successfully here once more, and her hosts of 
young readers will assert that the book is one 
of her best.——Ten Little Comedies [Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25], by Gertrude Smith, 
tells of the troubles of ten little girls whose 
tears were turned to smiles. Just how it was 
done in each case is explained in a manner 
which will please the young eyes and ears. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s Being a Boy 
has been a favorite with young people for 
twenty years. A beautiful new edition, illus- 
trated by a large number of Mr. Clifton John- 
son’s admirable photographs taken from life, 
will perpetuate and increase its popularity. 
It is a charming book in itself, now rendered 
more attractive by the addition of these ap- 
propriate and effective illustrations. One 
likes to know as much as possible about emi- 
nent men, and Mr. William H. Rideing, in 
The Boyhood of Famous Authors [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25], tells of Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Stedman, Edward Everett Hale, Lowell, 
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Kipling, Stockton, Boyeson, Stevenson and 
others, all of whom are more or less eminent 
in literature and in all of whom boys and 
girls are sure to be interested as ther grow up 
into the years when the reading of books be- 
A specimen of the hand- 
writing of each author is supplied, and these 
short papers are capitally written. 

Animal Land Where There Are No People 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00] is by Katherine 
and Sybil Corbet, and Andrew Lang has fur- 
nished the introduction. It contains spirited 
pictures of absurd imaginary animals with 
extravagantly abnormal names and in aitti- 
tudes expressive of intense emotion under 
most diverse circumstances. They are sup- 
posed to represent the singular fancies of in- 
fancy, and if they do not it is difficult to see 
what they do represent. They are amusing, 
but the permanency of the amusement which 
they furnish may be questionable. The book 
is one to create a hearty laugh for a few mo- 
ments, at any rate. It appeals powerfully to 
that relish for sheer nonsense which exists in 
most of the soberest people, comes to the sur- 
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face now and then, and without which many 
a life would be far less enjoyable. Field 
life abounds in attractions for young people 
provided that they can be properly introduced 
thereto. ‘To introduce them thus and interest 
them is the work of Among the Meadow Peo- 
ple [E. P. Dutton & Co, $1.25], by Clara D. 
Pierson. Butterflies, snails, spiders, ants, 
crickets, frogs and others appear in the book, 
and their actions are as amusing as they are 
characteristic. The younger children will 
read it with much satisfaction and will learn 
a great deal while they read. 

The Adventures of the Three Bold Babes 
{Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00] is by 8S. Rosa- 
mond Praeger. This is another daringly hu- 
morous and more consistent. The three bold 
babes, Hector, Honoria and Alisander, are 
likely to become historic in many a family. 
Their stirring adventures in connection with 
their friend, the dragon, have a certain sort 
of legitimate sequence, and the artistic skill 
with which their successive ex- 
periences are depicted is of a 
high order. Some of the pic- 
tures are as artistic as they are 
comicand convulsing. They grow 
upon one who studies them. The 
book may be depended upon to 
be a favorite with the younger 
children, and many of their eld- 
ers will relish it highly. 





ESSAYS 

In The Personal Equation 
{Harper & Bros. $1.50], by H. T. 
Peck, are gathered twelve crit- 
ical essays on miscellaneous 
themes. Several of them are 
distinctly literary; for instance, 
those on Mr. Howells, Marcel 
Prévost, George Moore, the Mi- 
gration of Popular Songs and The 
New Child and Its Picture Books. 
We seldom have read a more keen 
and masterly study and charac- 
terization than that of Mr. How- 
ells. It is a fine piece of work 
both in spirit and in execution. 
- It points out with apparent jus- 
tice how successive influences 
and environments have affected 
the eminent author, and the in- 
ference which the reader natu- 
rally draws as to his place in lit- 
erature is undoubtedly correct. 

The same ability is displayed in 
the critique upon George Moore 
but with somewhat less of suc- 

cess. Nevertheless, it is a strik- 

ingly able analysis and summing 
up‘of the man. The author is at 

his best in essays of this char- 

acter. When he passes to the 

realm of pol'tics and statesman- 

ship one feels a slight lack of 
the sametfine balance and skill. The essay 
on President Cleveland, for example, although 
as comprehensive and carefully studied, seems 
to us to exaggerate unduly some elements of 
its subject’s character. That which discusses 
the American feeling toward England makesa 
point which hitherto we have rarely known to 
be taken so effectively. It is the adoption of 
that expression said to have been made by an 
American to Charles Dickens, ‘ We all of us 
love England, but we hate Englishmen.”’ Hate 
isastrong word, much too strong, as the author 
intimates. Dislike of some characteristics of 
the English certainly is general and not with- 
out ample justification. But the generally 
great and delightful qualities of the English 
find no more ready or generous appreciation 
anywhere in the world than here. All in all, 
this is a charming and unusually suggestive 
volume. ; 

In Happiness as found in Forethought mi- 
nus Fearthought [H. 8S. Stone & Co. $1.00], 
by Horace Fletcher, the second volume in 
what is called The Menticulture series, the 
use of unusual words, such as “‘ fearthought,”’ 
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“the now-field,’” and the occasionally self- 
conscious style are objectionable, but there is 
a good deal of sense in the book, and it is not 
by any means unreadable. The substance of 
it seems to be contained in the three words, 
“Do not worry,’’? and we do not know that 
anything is gained by adopting a roundabout 
and unusual manner of speech in order to im- 
press the importance of that suggestion. 

Some fifteen essays, social and political, by 
the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, have been gath- 
ered in a volume entitled, from the first one, 
American Ideals and Other Essays [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50]. They discuss such sub- 
jects as True Americanism, The College Grad- 
uate and Public Life, Six Years of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform, Administering the New York 
Police Force, National Life and Character, 
The Law of Civilization and Decay, etc. The 
energetic, outspoken, patriotic spirit of the 
author characterizes every page of these es- 
says, which are written with the purpose of 
exalting the man of affairs above the mere 
critic, and of shaming men out of indifference 
and selfishness into a real zeal for the public 
welfare, as well as of intimating how they 
may turn their abilities to most account. The 
nervous English of these pages conveys the 
strong sense of the author to his readers with 
telling effect. They are not as elegant as they 
are impressive, but impressiveness is what 
the author is after and is far to be preferred 
above mere elegance. 

Ars Recte Vivendi [Harper & Bros. $1.25] 
contains eleven short essays, by the late 
George William Curtis, on social and practical 
subjects, such as Extravagance at College, 
The Soul of the Gentleman, Newspaper Eth- 
ics, ete., which have been reprinted from the 
Easy Chair of Harper’s Magazine. They ex- 
press pleasantly the opinions of the distin- 
guished author about a variety of subjects 
which possess a certain importance, and more 
than many people give them credit for pos- 
sessing. And the book, which is suggestive 
rather than hortatory, contains nothing which 
a cultivated man or woman needs to hear said, 
but which is well worth saying, nevertheless. 

The Relation of Art and Morality [W. B. 
Ketcham. 50 cents] is by Dr. Gladden. It is 
a breezy, wise and skillful setting forth of 
their true relations, showing that true art en- 
forces true morality and counteracting well 
the teachings of the decadent school of artists 
and authors.——Song Birds and Water Fowl 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], by H. E. 
Parkhurst, is a charming little book of 
sketches suggested by different birds. The 
author is a close observer and an agreeable 
narrator, possesses expert knowledge in a 
large degree and knows how to convey and 
popularize it. He has made here a charming 
book, fresh, remunerative and entertaining. 
It is illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

It is always a source of congratulation to 
have the history of important events narrated 
by the principal actors therein. Therefore 
we welcome Mr. Hormuzd Rassam’s Asshur 
and the Land of Nimrod [Curts & Jennings. 
$3.00]. The author was engaged at intervals 
for more than thirty years in excavating in 
Mesopotamia under the direction of the British 
Museum, and that institution owes much of 
its splendid Assyrian collection to his skill 
and success. Through carelessness the credit 
due him has sometimes been transferred to 
others. Such mistakes are very properly no- 
ticed and rectified in this volume. Besides 
the narrative of exploration the book contains 
much interesting and valuable information 
about the country and its inhabitants and es- 
pecially their religions. Some of the contro- 
versies between the various bodies of Syrian 
Christians are discussed, the author warmly 
championing the Nestorians. The chief fault 
of the book is garrulity. In such a work one 
tires of finding the exact minute of departure, 
halts and arrivals. As usual, we have a new 
system of transliteration for foreign ames. 
It would be a boon to readers if one system 
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were universally adopted, thus doing away 
with the necessity of learning a new one with 
each book. 

Giorgio Vasari’s Lives of Seventy of the 
Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and Ar- 
chitects [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.00] has 
been edited and annotated in the light of re- 
cent discoveries by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield 
and A. A. Hopkins. It is remarkable that, 
although this work is the most important con- 
tribution ever made to the history of Italian 
art, no annotated English edition of it has ap- 
peared since Mrs. Foster’s in 1850, although in 
1885 a single volume of notes in English by 
Dr. Richter was added to this edition. The 
text of Mrs. Foster is the basis of this new 
translation, adopted, partly because of its ap- 
propriate and pleasant flavor of archaism, and 
partly because it was through this translation 
that Vasari first came to be known to the 
English reading public. Since the original 
English translation was published of course 
immense changes have taken place in the 
study and investigation of art. The charac- 
ter of art criticism is largely altered, many 
works of art supposed to have been lost have 
been found or accounted for, many wholly 
fresh discoveries have been made, and much 
light also has been thrown upon the lives of 
the artists themselves whom Vasari describes. 
A whole literature bearing upon art has grown 
up, and, in a word, the field. of art and the work 
to be accomplished by such a production as 
that of Vasari have become conspicuously 
different from what they were. It is therefore 
most fitting that a new edition of Vasari, writ- 
ten in the light of modern information, should 
be given to the public, and the editors, whose 
competence for their task will be conceded, 
have rendered good service in preparing these 
volumes. ‘The Italian school of art, in spite 
of some of its peculiarities, is of the largest 
and most lasting value to the art student. As 
the preface of this work suggests, in the Re- 
naissance only is afforded the example of the 
complete evolution of a national art from its 
birth through its upgrowth to its culmination 
and decadence, so that the whole world of urt 
inevitably recognizes, and acknowledges, its 
debt to Italy. The edition will take and hold 
an assured place for years to come. 

Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy ITollow 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.], by E. M. Bacon, 
is a charming little book prettily illustrated 
and is full of historical and legendary mate- 
rial, together with much bearing upon the 
present time. It isa book which everybody in 
the region described should possess, and which 
scores of others will welcome. The neighbor- 
hood is exceptionally rich in material for such 
a volume, and the author has made good use of 
it. There are attractive illustrations. 

Photographers, whether amateur or profes- 
sional, will be interested in the suggestions 
and delighted by the illustrations in Sunlight 
and Shadow [Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50), by 
W. I. L. Adams. The contents as well as the 
illustrations have been gathered from the Pho- 
tographic Times, the American Manual of 
Photography and other sources, and they 
make an exceptionally valuable and beautiful 
work. ‘They deal practically with themes of 
vital interest, such as the choice of a subject, 
winter photography, lighting in portraiture, 
art in grouping, ete., and they are handled with 
expert ability, while the pictures are the best 
reproductions we ever have seen. 

The History of Language [A. C. MeClurg 
& Co. $1.50], by C. W. Hutson, has a fascina- 
tion inherent in its theme which linguists will 
recognize, although others may not perceive 
it. There is a certain individuality in a lan- 
guage and comparison of different tongues, in 
their origin, development, characteristics and 
influences, that is wonderfully enlightening 
and entertaining. The author has written 
for the general reader rather than for the spe- 
cialist, and has made his book as popular in 
character as is consistent with the nature of 
his subject. He has brought together in these 
pages a great amount of material, and has 
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shaped it with conspicuous skill. But sucha 
book is not likely to become popular in any 
other sense than that it cannot fail to be en- 
joyed by specialists in language. In that 
sense it is certain of popularity. 

The first of ten proposed volumes of John 
L. Stoddard’s Lectures (Belford, Littlebrook 
& Co.) contains the well-known lecturer’s ad- 
dresses on Norway, Switzerland, Athens and 
Venice. The popular and instructive charae- 
ter of these lectures is too well known to need 
comment. They make a very interesting vol- 
ume, and the illustration is as excellent as it is 
lavish. People who cannot travel will de 
light in reading the book, which appeals to all 
classes of society, and if the cost of-the series 
is too large for some families it is not beyond 
the means of others or of hundreds of libra- 
ries. 

Lieut. H. H. Sargent, the author of The 
Campaign of Marengo (A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50], has written therein a graphie and in- 
structive book intended for civilians as well 
as for soldiers. This, perhaps the most bril- 
liant of Napoleon’s famous campaigns, is 
described at length, and the peculiar skill, the 
actual military genius, of Napoleon, and the 
diversified methods by which that genius was 
illustrated in this campaign, all are set forth. 
His boldness, even to recklessness, his cau- 
tion in spite of his boldness, his attention to 
details, his shrewdness in the choice of his 
subordinates, his brilliancy as a strategist and 
his wonderful power of grasping and control- 
ling the situation so as to change threatened 
disaster into victory, are all brought clearly 
before the reader, and.his weaknesses and 
faults are portrayed with equal frankness. 
While the book will be of chief interest to 
military men, it is one which a mueh larger 
circle of readers will enjoy. 

Two pretty volumes of Short Sayings of 
Famous Men [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00} 
have been collected and edited by Helen Ken- 
drick Johnson. One of them illustrates wis- 
dom, proverbs and wit and humor, and the 
other epigrams and epitaphs, philosophy and 
sentiment. It was a mistake to print them in 
type so difficult to be read. The choicest 
sourees have been gleaned effectively and the 
collection is inspiring and delightful, but the 
type is German text, which is fatiguing to the 
strongest vision. t 

The Roger Williams Calendar, compiled by 
J. O. Austin of Providence, R. L., is a hand- 
some volume containing extracts from the 
utterances of the famous pioneer, and they 
illustrate the largeness of spirit which, in 
spite of his eccentricities and follies, political 
and religious, was a conspicuous and honored 
characteristic of the man. Why the book 
should cost so much [$5.00] we cannot under- 
stand. If it were offered for sale at a low 
price we have no doubt that it would be widely 
welcomed, as it deserves to be, but we fear 
that its price will limit its circulation greatly. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous 
Women [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75) is an 
appropriate successor to the former volume 
dealing with Famous Men, which came out a 
year or more ago. The dozen women selected 
for description are Mrs. Browning, Madame 
Guyon, Harriet Martineau, Charlotte Bronté, 
Christina Rossetti and others, all of them 
English or French. Portraits are furnished, 
and the narrative of the successive visitations 
is pleasant. 

From Messrs. Harper & Bros. comes a vol- 
ume, Celebrated Trials {$2.50}, by H. L. Clin- 
ton. It describes the famous Cunningham 
murder ease, the case of A. Oakey Hall, that 
of William M. Tweed and others, with all of 
which the author was connected profession- 
ally. Such a volume appeals primarily to the 
legal profession and is too elaborate for ordi- 
nary readers. It contains full details of these 
trials, which were, indeed, important, but-most 
of which have now been forgotten by people 
outside of legal circles. A feature of the book 
is its portraits of leading New York judges 
and others. 
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The first number of Literature [Harper & 
Bros. $4.00 a year], the new international 
gazette of criticism, is attractive to the eye 
and full of notices of current books and other 
literary material of a high quality. It prom- 
ises well and it has only to live up to the 
standard attained in this initial number to 
win assured public favor. 


NOTES 


—— Harper’s Round Table has been changed 
from a weekly to a monthly publication. 

—— The leading feature of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for next year is to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
recollections of his friend, Arthur Henry Hal- 
lam. 

—— Lieutenant Peary’s work describing his 
Arctic voyages is to contain more than 1,200 
illustrations. It will be out next spring and 
will be in two large volumes. 

—— Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s many friends 
and readers will be glad to learn that his new 
volume is to be issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. in about four weeks, two months earlier 
than as proposed at first. 

—— The late Henry George was engaged 
when he died upon a volume of political econ- 
omy intended to be his great work. About 
two-thirds of it had been completed and it is 
expected to be completed by another writer. 

—— King Oscar, of Sweden and Norway, in 
addition to being a most painstaking and effi- 
cient sovereign, is an accomplished musician, 
a skilled linguist, speaking seven languages 
well, and also is a poet and prose author of 
recognized distinction. A number of his writ- 
ings have been translated into foreign tongues. 

—— Messrs. Gelett Burgess, Oliver Herford 
and J. J. Roche have evolved a new notion in 
the newspaper line. They are to provide the 
whole contents of their proposed weekly pa- 
per, L’Enfant Terrible, as the rule. Contri- 
butions will be accepted only from writers of 
distinction and on payment of the usual adver- 
tising rates! 

—— The Sons of the Revolution have placed 
a tablet commemorating the battle of Harlem 
Heights and its hero, Colonel Thomas Knowl- 
ton, upon one of the Columbia University 
buildings in New York, which stands upon 
the battle-field. This was the first battle of 
the Revolution in which the Continentals 
routed the British in the open field. 

—— We introduce here the following fac- 
simile of a page of the old New England 
Primer, which Mr. Paul L. Ford has re-edited 
and Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have repub- 
lished. It has interest for all, we are confi- 
dent, and it will revive precious memories in 
the minds of many of our older readers. 


14 The Pew Englith 
In Adam's Fal] 
We finned all. 


Thy Lifetomend 
This Book attend. 


The Cat doth play 
And after flay. 


A Dog will Bite. 
A Thief at Night. 


An Eagle’s Flight 
Is out of Sight. 


An idle Fool 
Is whipt at Schoo). 


As 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Nov. 28-Dec. 4. How Can We Con- 
secrate Ourselves to the Temperance and Sim- 
ilar Reforms? Luke 1: 5-17. 

Not every one is called upon to lead a re- 
form but every Christian ought to sympathize 
with every worthy undertaking to make this 
old world over. Christianity’s ideal includes 
not only the saving of individuals but the re- 
generation of society. In order to accomplish 
this certain deep-rooted abuses must be at- 
tacked. We in the ranks may not know just 
the best method of overthrowing the liquor 
traffic, but we must never lose sight of its rav- 
ages and must ever be keeping our minds open 
to the possibility of finding new weapons 
against it or of utilizing more effectively the 
old ones. If some ardent souls move forward 
faster than may seem wise to us, let us, for 
our part, see to it that we do not lag behind 
through cowardice or sloth. Here are the 
great problems of municipal government, ten- 
ement house reform, of the education and the 
betterment in every way of the poorer classes. 
Never before were so many young and conse- 
crated men and women thinking seriously on 
these important questions. Never before was 
there so much earnest and well-directed effort 
to the end that the injustices which weigh 
down so heavily upon so large a portion of 
humanity may be removed. If we would be 
alert, up-to-date Christians, we must know 
about these movements and have a hand in 
them just as far as possible. 

The true reforming spirit is marked by two 
characteristics. First, it is patient. It real- 
izes that large bodies move slowly and reform 
is not revolution; that a reformation is a re- 
shaping of men’s habits, customs, social and 
commercial relations; that it must start with 
things as they are and mold them gradually 
into fairer shapes and proportions. It has 
always seemed to me that one of the most 
important elements in the make-up of a true 
reformer is humor, which enables one to see 
the frailties of others in a light that both 
amuses him and at the same time makes him 
more tolerant of human infirmities. With this 
temper he is able to carry others along with 
him, because he can sympathize with their 
points of view and can appreciate the inert- 
ness and selfishness of humanity at large, 
even if, in his heart of hearts, he often wearies 
of it. 

But along with this patient spirit that is 
willing to wait until the public sentiment is 
toned up, until God’s slowly ripening plans 
unfold themselves, must go in the true re- 
former the spirit of persistence. He must 
never give up the crusade. Already in New 
York city the lines are forming for the cam- 
paign of 1900, and the friends of good govern- 
ment, temporarily overthrown, are consecrat- 
ing themselves to another, and let us hope to 
a successful, campaign. The man who can 
keep at his reforms when the faint-hearted 
fall away from them, who keeps before him 
the ideal, who day by day brings himself and 
others nearer the goal—he is the consecrated 
reformer, and in time he will help to reshape 
this world, until it actually becomes the king- 
dom of God on earth. 





What we need is not so much the Chinese 
imitation as the Hellenic originality. . . . The 
mind should go forth as a battery of instincts 
and living forces, not as a mere storehouse of 
second-hand furniture.—S. V. Cole. 
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A brief health trip, mainly for the sea 
voyage, has allowed me to spend my 
vacation in three countries—Japan, Ko- 
rea, Siberia. A few notes of travel bear- 
ing on the general situation in the far 
fast may be of interest at this critical 
juncture. 

On the outward voyage from Kobe to 
Vladivostock we were so fortunate as to 
have the genial companionship of Major- 
General Viscount Kawakami—at present 
second in command of the imperial forces 
—and three of his staff officers. He was 
going to Siberia, nominally for a vacation, 
but really to help on the rapprochement 
between grasping Russia and his own be- 
loved Japan. The Russians treated him 
with great courtesy, keeping him so busy 
dining and wining, toasting and hand- 
shaking that I fear he had but little time 
left for serious observation and ques- 
tioning. 

The general was thoroughly temperate, 
modest in bearing and exceptionally po- 
lite even for a refined Japanese. He ac- 
knowledges the claims of Christianity, 
but thinks he is too old and busy himself 
to give it personal attention. One of his 
daughters, however, attended a mission 
school and is a believer in the Western 
faith. We were pleased to learn from a 
member of his family that when in 
America some years ago they were the 
guests of Gen. O. O. Howard, and were 
deeply impressed by the fact that so 
valiant a soldier could be so faithful a 
Christian. To democratic Americans it 
seemed a little strange that the youngest 
and lowest in military rank of his three 
attendant officers should be highest in 
point of nobility, of higher rank even 
than the general, for this lieutenant was 
the son of an old-time Iyo daimio, and in 
civil life is styled a count. 


Korea 

We touched at two ports in the Penin- 
sular Kingdom both going and returning. 
Fusan and Gensan are old camping 
grounds of the Japanese, their occupa- 
tion dating back 300 years to the days of 
the Buddhist general Kato and the Chris- 
tian warrior Konishi. The remains of 
old forts built by these men are still 
shown. Today at each city there is a large 
Japanese colony—4,000 in the lower and 
1,500 at the more northern port. It is easy 
to see that the Japanese are not popular 
with the Koreans, though there is much 
less friction than there was a few months 
ago. The Koreans rejoice that their 
country has already been admitted to the 
Postal Union, and that by or before the 
end of this year they will be using their 
own stamps—very beautiful ones, too, 
and said to contain the sum and sub- 
stance of all Chinese philosophy expressed 
in a few signs and symbols—and post 
offices for the international service, and 
thus be no longer dependent on the Jap- 
anese in this matter. Domestic posts 
are already an accomplished fact and are 
working well. 

The nation is still in mourning for the 
queen, who, by the way, after all these 
months, has not yet been officially buried. 
The mourning hat is white or, more ex- 
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actly, the color of unbleached linen. One 
curious custom is the use by mourners of 
immense straw hats which prevent the 
wearer from looking up to the sky. He 
is supposed to be too sinful to allow him 
that comforting privilege. 

Korea appears to have a fine climate 
and fertile soil, ample and safe harbors, 
inspiring scenery and the promise of a 
grand future. Hermen are large framed, 
fine looking but inordinately lazy. Dirt 
and dignity are their chief possessions. 
They sit down to do everything, even to 
saw wood. Their houses are low, dirty 
hovels, and it is a constant surprise that 
such spick-and-span white garments as 
many of them wear can come out of such 
filthy bandboxes. But they are so digni- 
fied and self-possessed that they com- 
mand one’s respect along with his disgust. 
Foreign residents, especially missionaries, 
become very much attached to them. 
As these express it, ‘“‘The houses and 
cities are so vile and ill-smelling, but the 
people are so nice.””’ One thing that adds 
to the gravity of their bearing is the fact 
that they have, among equals, no gesture 
of salutation. Their language is full of 
the most poetical expressions, breathing 
peace and fellowship, but these words 
are not translated into such gestures as 
bowing or hand-shaking. I am speaking 
of the intercourse of equals. There is 
plenty of bowing by inferiors in the pres- 
ence of their acknowledged superiors, and 
of course very low bowing before the 
king or even local magistrates. But evi- 
dently they are a self-respecting people 
and do not readily bend the knee to those 
above them. 

Korea has its Klondyke, a gold mine 
having recently been discovered about 
fifty miles inland from Gensan. A city 
of 40,000 people has sprung up there 
within a few months, showing that the 
craze for gold is not confined to the far 
West, and that even Koreans do move 
somewhat in line with the rest of the 
world. We were delighted with what 
we saw and heard of missionary work. 
There must be today 1,000 baptized Prot- 
estants in all Korea, and 29,000 Roman 
Catholic adherents. Presbyterians and 
Methodists have a long lead of other de- 
nominations. It is the golden time for 
effective missionary effort in Korea. 
Every stroke today counts for ten in 
ordinary times. Whatever other country 
suffers, Korea should not be neglected by 
the Christian world. Japan has had her 
brilliant day; Russian Siberia’s has not 
yet dawned. The present is Korea’s mo- 
ment. Let the American church, espe- 
cially those portions of it that have es- 
tablished missions in the Peninsular 
Kingdom, give and work and pray for 
this little country, walled in as it is by 
two seas and three restless, powerful 
nations. 

Siberia 

Viadivostock looks like a straggling 
Western city in the newer parts of Amer- 
ica. It is regularly laid out on the north- 
ern slope of a beautiful bay. Much build- 
ing is going on at present, and if the 
Russian Government will only allow the 
place to become something more than a 


Asia 


naval settlement it is sure of a great 
future, notwithstanding its frozen harbor 
in winter and dense fogsinsummer. The 
total population, including soldiers, must 
be nearly 40,000, of whom half are for- 
eigners. Siberian Russians are of many 
types. They look like Americans but act 
like the French, gesticulating constantly 
with fingers, hands and shoulders. They 
are exceedingly polite, shaking hands 
constantly, are heavy eaters and drinkers, 
keep their hotels and houses in most un- 
tidy condition and “take life easy.” 
Aside from that of the Greek Catholic 
Church, no formal religious work of any 
sort is carried on in the city. The won- 
derful chanting at the Cathedral will be a 
delightful memory for many a year. 
Japan 

The various summer schools have 


touched a higher spiritual mark than for’ 


several years past. There is a tender, 
hopeful spirit in many places. Audiences 
are increasing, churches are bracing up 
for the fall campaign, and rampant liber- 
alism is for the time being conciliatory 
or quiescent. Even that Doshisha ex- 
professor who has attained such an un- 
pleasant notoriety during the past three 
years has recently contributed an article 
to one of the magazines, in which he 
ranges religious faith up alongside of sci- 
ence and descants upon Christ’s words in 
Matt. 10: 7, 8: “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick,” etc., until we 
rub our eyes and inquire, “Is Saul also 
among the prophets?’ Very severe 
strictures upon the present conduct of 
the Doshisha have been published in 
some of the papers, and President Yokoi 
and his leading professors evidently feel 
obliged to make the school more pro- 
nouncedly Christian than heretofore, even 
though their own beliefs may be danger- 
ously nebulous. Prof. C. M. Cady, for- 
merly a member of the Board’s Japan 
Mission, has been secured as instructor 
in English and will do what he can to 
hold the school to Christian ideals. Rev. 
I. Abe, recently of Okayama, takes charge 
of the academic department. The num- 
ber of new students is small, but the pres- 
ent is not the term for an entering class. 
The board of trustees has been enlarged, 
but the wishes of the pronouncedly Chris- 
tian part of the school’s constituency 
have been adopted only in part. In a 
word, the school is drifting slowly with 
the general current, which, thanks to 
other more positive agencies, now sets in 
the right direction. Still the time is not 
yet ripe for full confidence and renewed 
co-operation. 

The orphan asylum at Okayama re- 
joices over a well-deserved gift of $1,000, 
as timely as it was generous, from Miss 
Elizabeth Billings of New York city. A 
few more such gifts would put this noble 
institution squarely on its feet so that it 
would almost walk alone. The asylum 
will be ten years old the last of this 
month, and has fairly earned its high 
name and the continued confidence of its 
supporters. Owing to unfinished build- 
ings and financial distress, it will post- 
pone a few months the public celebration 
of its ten years’ fight of faith. 
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Two Views of Lynching—What Is a “Galilee ’"—United States Histories as Seen by the G. A. R.—Over-Multiplication 
of Churches—Debts and the Principle of Giving, etc. 


THE NEGRO’S SIDE OF IT 


I have read the article on Lynching in the 
South, in The Congregationalist of Sept. 16, 
and I would speak on behalf of those who can- 
not speak for themselves. 

I have lived among the Negroes of the 
country plantations for over thirty years, and 
feel sure that the case is being misunderstood 
and a false view given of the race, which may 
result in a remedy worse than the disease. 

What the Negro race is as a race we cannot 
justly judge. The Negroes of the South have 
not yet had forty years out of bondage, and 
we must count slavery in as a factor. We 
should remember that a planter counted on 
the increase of his people as a farmer counts 
on the increase on his farm; that the want of 
it was punished by selling or stripes; that 
among the population of 6,000 when freedom 
came every girl over sixteen was a mother, 
and many younger; that the tie of wives and 


- husbands was made and severed at the 


owner’s will; that a man sold away was not 
allowed to remain faithful to his wife or a 
woman to her husband. I could say more, but 
refrain. Which race was the immoral one, in 
view of these facts? I am not speaking of 
the minority of Christian, unselfish owners, 
but of the usual course of things on country 
plantations. 

I heard one story told—that of a girl, who, 
to remain true to her young husband, fought 
off her owner, and finding it a hopeless fight 
flung herself into the creek. 

“The good, brave girl,’ I exclaimed. 

The black, reserved woman, who told me, 
looked her surprise and said, slowly: ‘ Must 
be you nordeners and we [our] owners ain’t 
agree. They tell us she the most wickedest 
gal in de island to fight her massa.”’ 

* Bat,’ I said, hotly, ‘‘don’t you know your- 
self, Rina, that she was doing right?” 

‘Never hear nobody say so before,’’ she 
answered, cautiously. 

To this standard of morality add another 
fact. These people were ruled by fear. I am 
not speaking of the cities or the household 
slaves. The plantations were ruled by over- 
seers and drivers; rarely seeing their masters, 
the children in many plantations ran away 
screaming in terror at the sight of a white 
face. The whip and chain were used every- 
where. 

Now given a people with these antecedents, 
no hope, disfranchise them, leave them un- 
educated, pay them in counters on some store 
with which they must deal, so that they are 
wretchedly poor, speak to them as to dogs, 
open a whisky saloon with “original pack- 
ages”’ for five cents at every cross roads, and 
there will be crime most certainly, and in- 
creasing crime, in every race of man subjected 
to such treatment. Lynch law is as dangerous 
as useless, for no Negro commits such a crime 
while sober, and a drunken man cannot re- 
member facts or fear results. 

Lynch law is dangerous. It is emphatically 
not well for white men to teach black men to 
disregard law and take vengeance into their 
own hands: They are apt pupils. It is no 
weak, dying, stupid race we have to deal with. 
Physically strong by field work, mentally 
strong by patient endurance, they know more 
and think more than is usually supposed. Any 
one who could hear what is said in their own 
meetings when the habitual caution is laid 
aside would see the futility of treating them 
either as children or idiots. 

The prosperity of the South, its rice, its 
cotton fields depends upon the Negro laborers 
and must vanish if they are driven out or 
goaded into opposition. Two things only are 
necessary to make them the willing and effi- 
cient helpers of that prosperity and put an end 
to crime—no license and Christian education. 


Where these are there is no crime and no ex- 
cuse for lynching. The young men, who work 
hard on their father’s farm in the morning, 
spend the rest of the day taking notes of the 
history lesson, or forming algebraic equations, 
and their evenings in practicing solos and cho- 
ruses for the church convention, hunting up 
texts for their Sunday school class, or study- 
ing a speech for their temperance meeting, 
who are saving up their money for a term at 
Claflin or Benedict—these need no lynch law 
to keep them in order. 

Let me entreat the Southern States to put 
an end to whisky saloons, make it a peniten- 
tiary offense for any man, black or white, to 
give or sell liquor to a Negro, and then to the 
very extent of your power give education. 
To the Northern friends, whose loving gener- 
osity has kept open so many schools, kindled 
the light in so many dark places, fed so many 
starving lips, I need only repeat the prayer of 
the grateful Negroes, ‘‘ Lord, we can’t ever 
pay them back for all they’ve done, but you is 
so rich, pay the Northern friends back for us.”’ 

M. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF LYNCHING 


In this connection we print a selection from 
a letter recently written to the Atlanta Jour- 
nal by Mr. Dupont Guerry, an eminent lawyer 
of Macon, Ga. We wish we had space to print 
the entire letter. Mr. Guerry says: 


The truth is—and all intelligent men know 
it and all honest men will confess it—lynch 
law has heretofore been almost entirely lim- 
ited to cases of rape by Negroes upon white 
females. In no case of this kind has any 
Georgia court ever been derelict in its duty 
to the State or the prosecution. 

Lynching in such cases is notoriously placed 
on two general grounds: 

1. Not upon the defects, uncertainties and 
delays of the law, but because such crimes are 
so enormous in their nature, and instant ret- 
ribution so vital to the white race, those who 
are accused and are supposed to be guilty are 
not entitled to any trial at law. 

2. Because, in the event of legal trial, the 
virtuous and modest victims of such outrages 
ought not to be dragged into court as witnesses. 

Thus the accused in such cases—the guilty 
generally, I trust, the innocent, too, sometimes, 
I fear—are outlawed and put to death without 
a trial, not because the court is not trusted, 
not because of delay that could be or ought to 
be avoided by the courts, not because the law 
is unworthy, but because the prisoner is un- 
worthy of the law. ... 

While some good men, in a mixed feeling of 
indignation at the accused and sympathy for 
his victim, sometimes say things that are pro- 
motive of mob violence, they intend no such 
result. The mob that does the bloody work 
has for its inspiration and leadership those 
who are inherently wanton and wicked, and 
they are followed and re-enforced by others 
who are morally and mentally weak. Many a 
shallow-pated fellow joins in because he feels 
that it is brave and manly, wher it is only 
cowardly and brutal. Lynchers do not seek 
to vindfcate the law because they love it, but 
they violate it because they do not love or 
respect it. 

The spirit of the law departs not from its 
courts to seek the mob as an agent to do its 
bidding. ‘The spirit of the law seeks to pro- 
tect the accused in his rights, as well as to 
punish him for his wrongs, and even after his 
conviction guards him against all other pun- 
ishment except that which has already been 
provided to be administered by its own hands. 
The spirit of the law is protection to society, 
its members and interests, and nothing more— 
not retaliation nor revenge, not retribution 
nor vengeance; ‘‘vengeance belongs to God 
alone.”’ 

The spirit of the mob is bloodthirsty retalia- 
tion, diabolical revenge; not the prevention of 
crime but the commission of crime, of murder 
in its most brutal and cowardly form; and 


when in the pursuit of its victim it is ever 
ready, except when deterred by fear, to mur- 
der as well the officers of the law and such 
others as may obstruct its purposes. This 
spirit is not to be appeased by a compliance 
with its demands. The more subservience 
and submission to it, the more fierce and ex- 
acting it will be.... This spirit must be 
crushed by the iaw, and to this end the law 
needs the support of all good citizens. 


DOMESTICATING A FOREIGN TERM 

May I ask if the word “ Galilee,’ used to 
designate the porch of Trinity Church in The 
Congregationalist of Sept. 9, would apply to 
Trinity or other churches in our country? In 
the Dictionary of Architecture, issued by the 
Architectural Publication Society, I find this 
definition: ‘‘Galilee. This word has been 
sometimes ‘supposed to designate the nave of 
a church and still more frequently it has been 
asserted that when a female applied to see a 
monk the answer was given in the Scriptural 
words, ‘He goeth before you into Galilee, 
there shall you see him,’ the porch of the 
church being at the same time indicated to 
her. It would therefore appear to have been 
the term for a room near the entrance of the 
church where females were allowed to see the 
monks to whom they were related, or to hear 
divine service, where corpses were laid previ- 
ous to interment and where the monks col- 
lected in returning from processions. The 
term is chiefly applied to such places in Eng- 
land as the lobby or entrance into Ely Cathe- 
dral and at Durham (serving as the Consistory 
Court), being in both cases in front of the west 
end of the church and as the porch on the 
west side of the south end of the great tran- 
sept of cathedral at Lincoln.” In a book I 
have on Cathedrals and Their Peculiar Fea- 
tures only four are mentioned as having a 
Galilee, Durham, Ely, Lincoln and Chiches- 
ter. L, J. 8. 

(The phrase is doubtless somewhat new 
in its apptication to American architecture, 
but there seems to be ample justification for 
its use in connection with Trinity Church.— 
EpITors. ] 


THE G. A. R. SCHOOL HISTORIES 

In an editorial in The Congregationalist of 
Sept. 2 you speak of the G. A. R. and the 
teaching of history in the public schools. It 
seems to me that you have misunderstood the 
spirit in which the G. A. R. has entered into 
this discussion. The G. A. R. does not desire 
to perpetuate the bitterness of the past. In 
fact, it has done much to secure harmony be- 
tween the two sections of our country. [ am 
sure that I am reflecting the spirit of that or- 
ganization when I say that it is entirely will- 
ing to accord bravery, courage, heroism and 
even patriotism, or what the South consid- 
ered patriotism, to those who wore the gray. 
The G. A. R. never seeks to humiliate those 
whom it met upon the field of battle. 

The G. A. R. has felt compelled to enter a 
protest against so-called histories that practi- 
cally make Lee and Jackson and the Confed- 
erate soldiers the real heroes of the war. 
Only last year a professor in a Northern 
college, in reviewing the life of Lee, made the 
statement that it was hard to tell what to call 
the conflict between the North and the South. 
He asserted that it was not a rebellion and 
not a civil war. Has the time come when 
Lincoln’s famous proclamation should be re- 
vised and the word rebellion cut out every 
time it occurs ? 

I have on my table one of the least objec- 
tionable of these so-called histories. It was 
written by a Southern professor and published 
by one of the great publishing houses of the 
North. There is not a word in the book to 
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the effect that slavery was wrong. In this 
game book the spirit of braggadocio is mani- 
fest on every page touching the war. The 
author belittles the achievements of the Fed- 
eral soldiers in every conflict and exaggerates 
the victories of the Confederates in every cam- 
paign. He speaks constantly of the immense 
armies brought against the South and the very 
small armies that the Confederates had on 
each field of battle nearly. He seems to carry 
the impression that one Southern soldier was 
equal to five or eight Northern soldiers. Ac- 
cording to his statements, the Northern armies 
won scarcely any victories in the whole con- 
flict. Perryville, Stone River and Pittsburg 
Landing were not Federal victories at all. 
The brilliant work of the little Monitor is de- 
scribed 1 two sentences. The author thus 
refers to the surrender of Lee to Grant: 
“Their sufferings had been so great that only 
8,000 infantry were able to stand up in line of 
battle. Lee’s whole effective force was less 
than 10,000 men, and these were shut in on 
every side by the mighty hosts of Grant and 
Sheridan.” 

It is a simple fact that Lee paroled to Grant 
28,231 men besides the thousands that scat- 
tered for their homes as soon as the flag of 
truce was raised. I was one of the soldiers 
who had a humble part in that awful conflict. 
I was one of the very youngest who bore a 
musket on the Federal side. I want all the 
bitterness of the past to die out and [ want to 
see the country united. But can you wonder 
that the G. A. R. enters a protest when such 
stuff as this is spread before the young as a 
true history of that—conflict? I came near 
writing rebellion. W. W. Gist. 


A WORD FROM MICHIGAN 

Regarding Dr. Ecob’s article complaining of 
undue organization of churches in the West, I 
desire to say that while in charge of a parish 
in South Dakota for five years | participated 
in the organization of forty churches, of which 
only one was located in a place otherwise oc- 
cupied by Protestant, English-speaking de- 
nominations, and that single exception was in 
the city of Aberdeen, where there was ample 
room for our church. Since coming to Michi- 
gan I have been intimately asociated with the 
Home Missionary Society and can say with- 
out fear of contradiction that in no case have 
any churches of our order been planted where 
other Protestant, English-speaking denomina- 
tions occupied the ground. In my observa- 
tion, superintendents of the Presbyterian work 
have been equally careful not to plant churches 
where the ground was taken. 

The mischief of articles like that of Dr. 
Ecob is that the criticism falls with crushing 
damage upon those denominations who least 
deserve it, while those denominations that are 
notorious sinners in this regard are not af- 
fected in the least. Dan F. BRADLEY. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 








CONDITIONAL GENEROSITY 

The serious debts which hang over all our 
great benevolent societies are traceable, in part 
at least, to this system of giving. It seems 
like good business to promise to pay a large 
amount on condition that others will raise a 
still larger amount. It certainly is an incen- 
tive to effort on the part of those in whose 
favor such pledges are made, and no doubt it 
sometimes stirs others who are capable of 
large giving to emulation. Certainly the re- 
sults show that more has actually been: raised 
on this plan than had seemed possible under 
other conditions. But this method frequently 
involves serious injustice to a large number of 
faithful, if not large, givers; and if repeatedly 
employed in behalf of specific objects must 
eventually work great injustice to the general 
missionary work of the churches. 

I do not wish to attack any individual who 
deems it wise and right to make donations on 
this principle. But it does seem to me that 
existing circumstances make it a matter wor- 
thy of very serious consideration whether this 
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plan of beneficence is right, or whether the 
resolution introduced by Mr. Capen at the 
National Council, warning Congregationalists 
about giving to outside objects whose utility 
was doubtful, might not be extended to include 
a caution to our schools and colleges against 
accepting conditional offers that involve re- 
peated draughts upon the same constituency. 
The person who is an alumnus of a theological 
seminary and also of a college, each of which 
has sent out its appeals for help to meet the 
requirements of these conditional gifts, and 
who then, perchance, finds himself within the 
associational limits of another institution 
making a like effort, and possibly at the same 
time is in personal relations with still another 
institution deeply needing aid, soon finds the 
strain becoming serious. And of such per- 
sons I am persuaded there are not a few. 
Something must suffer. 

Not only is injustice likely to result to the 
general missionary work, but there are other 
institutions, equally deserving, that must suf- 
fer. Is it true, or not, that a few select insti- 
tutions are reaping the benefit of conditional 
generosity at the expense of our missionary 
societies, their workers and their work ? 

May God bless the conditional givers and 
their gifts! But may he also raise up chosen 
stewards who will look out upon this world 
as Christ looked upon it and will give their 
money, as they would give their personal 
service, whether others will or not! 

Cc. W. D. 

THE PARISH SIDE OF THE INSTALLATION 

QUESTION 

There is such a side, as is strongly brought 
out in Mr. Hubbard’s article in the issue of 
Sept. 2. He might have cited in explanation 
of the growing dislike of the church to instal- 
lation the still stronger case of a pastor—not 
suddenly presenting his resignation when a 
“louder call’’ was heard, but—insisting upon 
remaining pastor against the almost unani- 
mous wish of the church that he would resign. 
As he was one of the numerous accessions to 
our communion from a denomination whose 
tenure of pastoral office is limited, he was not, 
of course, willing so easily to lose this great 
advantage of the Congregational polity, and 
so defied them to remove him. There being no 
charge except that of general inefficiency, the 
church would not call an ex parte council, and 
had to submit to the inevitable weakening of 
their weak church and the necessity of bor- 
rowing money to raise the stipulated salary. 
After repeated promises to resign “after a 
few months,’”’ he at length secured a “call” 
and joined in calling a council, which gave 
him flattering testimonials. 

It is to be hoped that this case is somewhat 
exceptional, even among the new pastors who 
are unfamiliar with the spirit and usages of 
our denomination, but its bearing is plain. 
When that church shall have sufficiently re- 
covered itself to venture on filling its pastor- 
ate, it is difficult to conceive of any special 
enthusiasm on its part for the ancient and 
orthodox theory of settling their new pastor. 
They have once been confronted by a condi- 
tion, and they will not willingly run the risk 
of getting into that condition again. NrEmMo. 


PAUL IN ATHENS 

In your Sunday school comments in The 
Congregationalist recently you say that the 
place to which Paul was taken by the Athen- 
ians ‘“‘ was probably not Mars Hill.” Can you 
tell the readers what authority exists for the 
statement ? G. B. K. 

Professor Ramsay, in his volume, St. Paul 
the Traveler, pages 242-245, states clearly the 
reasons for believing that St. Paul did not 
speak on Mars Hill. 


EQUALLY RIGID 

I heard with much interest the address of 
Dr. G. A. Gordon at the Plymouth jubilee. 
He discriminated between the elementg of 
Calvinism, accepting some and challenging 
others. It seemed to me, however, that his 
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insistence on the absolute sovereignty and the 
final supremacy of the divine will landed him 
in the bosom of hyper-Calvinism, only witha 
squint in the opposite direction from that of 
his predecessors. Lorenzo Dow summed up 
the Calvinism of old in the words: 

You can and you can’t; 

You will and you won't; 

You'll be dam’d if you do; 

And you'll be dam’d if you don’t. 
The new Calvinism, as represented by Dr. 
Gordon, can be summed up as accurately in the 


words: 
You can and you can’t; 
You will and you won’t; 
You'll be saved if you do; 
And you'll be saved if you don’t. 


They were at the north pole; he is at the 
south pole—about equally distant from the 
truth center. Epwin HALLock ByIneron. 





In and Around Boston 


One-half of the estate of $400,000 left in 1866 
by Mr. Ralph Huntington of Boston now be- 
comes available for public uses, and most of 
it must be spent, according to the terms of his 
will, in building and maintaining a new or- 
phan asylum. 


Prof. J. Winthrop Platner of Harvard Di- 
vinity School deeply interested the Ministers’ 
Meeting in his address upon St. Augustine. 
At its close Rev. Dr. Whittlesey of the Minis- 
isterial Relief Fund presented his important 
cause. The fund is now $104,000, but further 
gifts are needed. 


Hampton Students Coming 

Hampton Institute has found that its work 
in behalf of the blacks is often best com- 
mended to the public through its own students 
and, in pursuance of a plan begun a year or 
more ago, a number of them will be in this 
vicinity for three weeks, beginning Nov. 21 at 
the North Avenue Congregational Chureh in 
Cambridge. The appointments thereafter in- 
clude Somerville, South Boston, Dorchester, 
Roxbury, Newton, as well as the Park Street 
Church and the Arlington Street in Boston 
proper. The series will terminate at the 
United Church, New Haven, on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 12. There will be many to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to hear the 
students sing and speak, and to listen to ad- 
dresses by Principal Frissell and the promi- 
nent ministers and laymen whom he will sum- 
mon to the platform with him. 


A Goodly City 

The healthfulness as well as the attract- 
iveness of Boston as a place of residence 
is constantly improving, and the patriotic 
services of many of its citizens are enjoyed 
by multitudes who never think of those to 
whom they are indebted. Our splendid sys- 
tem of public parks and boulevards, our 
bright new subway, the great union railway 
station, are among the conveniences by which 
all the people profit. The great station now 
being constructed on the south side of the 
city will soon be added to the list. Very little 
criticism has been made of those who have 
planned and those who are administering 
these institutions which so largely promote 
the public welfare. Perhaps if they had been 
less wise and less devoted to the city’s inter- 
ests they would be more widely knewn. One 
of the interesting incidents connected with 
this public administration occurred a few 
days ago, when more than 40,000 plants be- 
longing to the city were given away by Super- 
intendent Doogue, a very large proportion of 
them to children. Each plant had sufficient 
rich earth to keep it in good condition. They 
will brighten thousands of homes the coming 
winter. Much credit is due to the better con- 
ditions provided and to the Board of Health 
for the fact that the death rate of the city was 
less this year than for any year since 1884, 





Actors do not comprehend that Shakespeare’s 
greatest villains, [ago among them, have al 
ways a touch of conscience.—Lord Tennyson. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The First Church Clings to Dr. Goodwin 

As was anticipated, the First Church de- 
clines at present to receive the resignation of 
its pastor. It voted Sunday morning unan- 
imously to send a sympathetic letter to Dr. 
Goodwin, in which his great services were re- 
counted, and the desire that after health has 
been restored many years of service together 
may be granted them. It is not often that 
such testimony as this is given any pastor, 
however extended be his service. But the 
First Church is not less remarkable in its loy- 
alty to its pastor, or less earnest in its sup- 
port of him, than he has been in his loyalty 
and devotion to them. 


Dr. Loba’s Anniversary 

The First Church, Evanston, has been cele- 
brating the fifth anniversary of settlement of 
Dr. J. F. Loba. During the five years 285 
persons have beén received into fellowship. 
The local expenses are about $8,000 a year, 
and the benevolence only a few hundred 
dollars less. The church has organized the As- 
bury Avenue Church, furnished it a building, 
and grants it $500 annually toward its sup- 
port. Dr. Loba is a leader in all good works, 
and is heartily sustained. 


Another at Glencoe 

Friday evening the Glencoe Church cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. For many 
years it was served by ex-President Bartlett 
of Dartmouth College, then a professor in the 
Chicago Seminary. Later Rev. Hiram Day 
served the church and till age rendered it 
impossible. Mr. and Mrs. Day reside in the 
village beloved and honored by every one. 
Their suecessors were Rev. Moses Smith, 
D. D., and his wife, the well-known president 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions for the In- 
terior, whose service has been of the highest 
order. But for his blindness Dr. Smith would 
undoubtedly continue to minister to this peo- 
ple with increasing acceptance for at least a 
decade. The congregation is unusually in- 
telligent, has always been harmonious and 
generous toward all the great causes. Gen» 
C. H. Howard is one of the leading members. 


A Historic Event 

Nov. 7, 1837, Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy was 
shot by a pro-slavery mob in Alton, IIL, for 
attempting to publish a paper in which the 
rights of the colored man were mildly advo- 
eated. His death was the beginning of the 
anti-slavery movement in the West, if not in 
the country. In order to do tardy justice to 
his memory, the legislature of Illinois in 1896 
appropriated $25,000 for a monument on con- 
dition that the citizens of Alton should add 
$5,000 to this sum. The conditions were ac- 
cepted, and the monument was dedicated 
Monday, Nov. 8. It is an imposing granite 
shaft, surmounted with a figure of victory, 
from base to summit ninety feet in hight. In- 
scriptions tell the story of Lovejoy’s hero- 
ism and fidelity to principle. The monument 
stands on a bluff overlooking the city and the 
Mississippi River and on the spot where the 
martyr was buried. For years the grave was 
neglected, being marked only by a simple in- 
seription placed above it by Mr. Thomas Dim- 
mock, who remembered where Mr. Lovejoy 
was buried. He was one of the speakers on 
the day of dedication. Rev. J. M. Wilkinson 
spoke for the colored people. The school 
children were present, and throngs of visitors 
from a distance joined with the citizens of the 
place in doing honor to a real hero, a man who 
knew that he was risking his life for the free- 
dom of the enslaved, and who deliberately 
chose to sacrifice it rather than be untrue to 
his prineiples. 


Rev. Robert Collyer 

For six Sundays this venerable Unitarian 
minister has been occupying his old pulpit in 
the Unity Chureh, Chieago. For several years 
it has been a serious question how to support 
this church in its present location. Audiences 
have been small and members have steadily 


decreased in number. But it needed simply 
the announcement that Mr. Collyer would 
again be in the pulpit to bring together an 
audience which taxed the capacity of the 
room. There is something in the tones of 
Mr. Collyer’s voice, something in the touch of 
genius which he gives to his commonest say- 
ings, something in the Methodistic fervor with 
which he preaches, which is attractive to all 
who listen to him, even if differing widely 
from his religious belief: Then, too, Mr. Coll- 
yer is at home in Chicago, and multitudes 
went to the church to catch sight of his face, 
shake his hand and welcome him back to once 
familiar ground. Better than all, Mr. Collyer 
stands for genuine manhood and illustrates it 
in his appearance. 


Ministers’ [Meeting 

The subject Nov. 8 was the paper by Hon. 
J. H. W. Hall, read before the meeting of the 
American Board in New Haven. Dr. Scott 
gave an admirable summary of the paper. 
Dr. Loba deprecated any thought of giving up 
any of the fields now under our care. Dr. 
Gilbert felt that no backward step should be 
taken. Dr. Corwin spoke as one who, having 
lived in the Sandwich Islands, knows by ex- 
perience what missions have accomplished. 
Judging from the response made to the senti- 
ments of the speakers, the Chicago brethren 
do not mean to be lacking in the discharge of 
their duty to their representatives abroad, nor 
would they approve any action looking toward 
the giving up or the transfer to any other 
board of any of our missions. There was not 
time to discuss the relative importance of 
evangelistic and educational work, but it may 
be regarded as certain that, while an increase 
in evangelistic service would meet with ap- 
proval, all would vote not to diminish at all 
the amount of money set apart for educational 
purposes abroad. 


Work Among the Danes and Norwegians 

A Danish-Norwegian department has ex- 
isted for thirteen years in our seminary. It 
has been under the charge of Prof. R. A. 
Jernberg, who is also the editor of the Evan- 
gelisten, a paper which circulates among 
Dano-Norwegian Congregationalists and is 
doing indispensable service. For the present 
three or four hundred dollars are required to 
meet the deficit incurred each year in its pub- 
lication. The purpose of the department is 
to train ministers for work in Dano-Norwe- 
gian Congregational churches and to organize 
such churches wherever they are needed. The 
work has encountered opposition from the 
Lutheran churches, or rather from their min- 
isters, and as it increases in importance the 
opposition becomes more bitter. Including 
four or five as yet unassociated churches, 
there are now twenty-five Dano-Norwegian 
Congregational churches in the United States, 
some of them East, others West. Last sum- 
mer Professor Jernberg visited the Eastern 
and -this year the Western ehurches. He 
preached in eleven, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with a warm welcome. With one or 
two exceptions they have comfortable build- 
ings, and the professor was often greeted with 
large congregations. ‘Their influence upon 
their local communities is great. In order to 
instruct those who have but just entered our 
denomination, and to counteract the influence 
of those who are hostile to anything which 
seems to weaken the hold'of the Lutheran 
priests, the Evangelisten hasbeen of immense 
value. The professor is enthusiastic over his 
vacation experiences. He believes that evan- 
gelical churches are needed among these Danes 
and Norwegians, and that they will rapidly 
multiply and be of untold service in the devel- 
opment of a spiritual life among them. Thir- 
teen years ago, when the department was 
organized, there was but a single Congrega- 
tional church among the Danes and Norwe- 
gians. That there are now twenty-five is 
good reason for encouragement and redou- 
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bling of effort to reach those whose Christian 
life in too many cases is simply a form. 
FRANKLIN. 





Berkeley Temple’s Decennial 


The institutional church movement was 
called afresh to public attention last week 
when Berkeley Temple celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its institutional features. The 
exercises opened on Sunday, Nov. 7, with a 
sermon by Dr. C. A. Dickinson, reviewing the 
ten years’ work. Monday evening a reception 
was given to local pastors and guests from 
different parts of New England. Some bright, 
informal speaking followed the social fea- 
tures. 

Tuesday afternoon an informal conference 
was held. The relations of the country 
church to the city church and their respective 
problems were freely discussed by clergymen 
and laymen. Dr. F. E. Clark, who presided, 
thought it fortunate that there was such a 
church as Berkeley Temple, where there 
could be a common meeting place to discuss 
questions affecting the interests of the church 
and of the city. Dr. Dickinson presented 
several problems. One was, how to get workers 
to carry on a church in a down-town district, 
where a larger number of non-church-going 
people live. He found it difficult to hold on 
to workers after he had once secured them. 
But the most serious question was the church’s 
support. The financial strength of the Tem- 
ple had not increased in proportion to its nu- 
merical strength. 

Free discussion followed in which many 
attempted to offer solutions for Dr. Dickin- 
son’s questions. Rev. C. H. Washburn of 
Falmouth said that freer Christian fellow- 
ship together with active work on the part of 
the members would remove all difficulties. 
Mr. Linus M. Child, representing the Old 
South Church, which contributes largely to 
the support of the Temple, said that he had in- 
vestigated the work, its methods and expendi- 
tures, and was entirely satisfied. Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett of Lowell said that the church must 
not be afraid of undignified methods. Rev. 
R. W. Brokaw of Springfield felt that mere 
hand-shaking would not hold people unless 
there was something back of it. There are 
too many attractions and not enough of sin- 
cerity in the church. He was tired of somany 
attractions. The gospel should be made the 
only attraction. A number followed Mr. Bro- 
kaw with brief and suggestive remarks. 

In the evening Pres. W. J. Tucker, who 
presided, reviewed the history of Berkeley 
Temple. Its success signified the importance 
of institutional work in our great cities. Dr. 
Washington Gladden stirred the audience to 
thought by emphasizing the individual re 
sponsibility that every one has in being able 
to help solve the greatest social problem of the 
day—that of the city. The church must make 
itself felt at the City Hall. If municipal af- 
fairs are prudently managed he could not see 
why people should not have all the luxuries 
and necessities at a reasonable cost. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford spoke of the forward 
movement in the church of today, and said 
that it was based on the forward movement in 
theology known as the “ return to Christ,” for 
you cannot love God or serve him unless you 
first love and serve your fellow-creatures. 
He put in a good word for the plan of federa- 
tion which Dr. Berry is to advocate. 





Christianity cannot be, must not be, watered 
down to suit the palate of Hindu, Parsee, 
Confucianist, Buddhist or Mohammedan; and 
whosoever wishes to pass from the false religion 
to the true can never hope to do so by the 
rickety planks of compromise, or by the help 
of faltering hands held out by half-hearted 
Christians. He must leap the gulf in faith; 
the living Christ will spread his everlasting 
arms beneath him, and land him safely on the 
eternal rock.—Sir Monier Williams. 
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Current Thought 
AT HOME ~ 


The Church is of the opinion that when the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Wisconsin 
recently decided to drop the Protestant Epis- 
copal portion of its name “ it all unconsciously, 
in its eagerness for a Catholic position, was 
betrayed into a schismatic attitude.”’ 

Rev. S. W. Dike, in the Boston Transcript, 
holds the churches responsible for the result 
of the recent municipal election in Greater 
New York. He also points out inconsisten- 
cies in the acts of church members. ‘“‘ But the 
church member who gives these views of mu- 
nicipal reform his open approval and his vote 
often does so in utter unconsciousness that 
his own church is burdened with many or 
nearly all of .these very problems in their 
germ. If the State or city is loaded down 
with commissions, committees and bureaus, 
once useful but which now have become a 
burden and a temptation, our churches are 
beginning the same experience. If the city 
is preyed upon by corporations, the church is 
exploited by societies of many kinds. The 
higher motives of the church society may 
lessen the immediate peril or conceal it, but 
the principle is no less wrong and harmful. 

. Is it any wonder that we are defeated at 
the polls when the churches have done so lit- 

tle to supply the cardinal political virtues, 
and when they ought to show their faith in 
democracy and their sincerity by reducing 
their own systems to order and efficiency, and 
thus point out the path of reform for the city? 
‘The truth is that as a people we are trying to 
reap in the political field faster than the reli- 
gious culture of the churches has prepared 
the grain for the harvest. 
ABROAD 

W. Robertson Nicoll, in the British Weekly, 
asks: “‘ Has the time not come when some of 
the able theologians of America should write 
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the strange history of theology in their coun- 
try, including the different schools, and giving 
personal sketches as well as quotations from 
and summaries of books? The subject is one 
of absorbing human interest, and perhaps 
the most original development of American 
thought took place in that form. There is no 
wonder that it has fascinated novelists. The 
only British theologian who knew it thor- 
oughly was the late Dr. Smeaton of Edin- 
burgh.” 

The Speaker, in an admirable article on For- 
bidden Books, says: ‘‘ We live in a new world, 
which, to an ineredible extent, is a world of 
books. May we, ought we, to wander therein 
as we list, fearing no evil because we know no 
sin? The common judgment, especially of 
women who are a little educated, replies in the 
affirmative. But science — experimental biol- 
ogy, psycho-physics, and the painful but en- 
lightening observation of the insane —tends 
to set up an Index of forbidden books, the dis- 
regard of which has its penalties no less terri- 
ble than fire and faggot. Criticism may do 
much; and it would be well if reviewers, who 
talk now and then loftily about the freedom 
and the dignity of art, would condescend to 
learn a little of that which biological science 
could teach them; if they would not prate so 
much of the form and vivacity of artistic pro- 
ductions, but would took to their human or 
ethical value, and consider them from this 
hygienic point of view.’ 

The London Chronicle, commenting on the 
result of the New York election, kindly says: 
“We in England scarcely realize what are the 
forces with which the independent element | 
has to contend—the forces of officialism, the 
tricks of politicians, the mass of public indif- 
ference, the arts and wiles which in such a 
city appeal to great masses of the public, the 
difficulty of getting peoples of varied lan- 
guages and races to act together for a great 
public object.” 
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Prizes to best agents 
in addition to a good com- 
mission for every sub- 
scriber secured. 

Mrs. V., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘Our commissions and 


prize have wiped out one hundred 
dollars church indebtedness.”’ 


We divided nearly 
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among 440 agents, as 
special rewards, to 
our best workers. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Third peoree Just Ready, 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


A MEMOIR BY HIS SON. 


Two Volumes. Price $10.00 net. 


FOURTH EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE writes: With rare judgment 
his biographer has set in their proper places a very con- 
siderable mass of poetry hitherto unpublished. | 
There is also to be found in these pages a mass of liter- 
ary opinion, comment and judgment of the highest 
value, In a word, Tennyson’s. biography reflects and 
transmits the richness of his life. It reports and con- 
serves so much of his verse, his talk, his expression of 
every sort, that it must be regarded as essentially his 
own production, and therefore as forming an integral 
part of his complete work.— The Outlook. 


The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 


EDITED BY FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


Illustrated with Portraits, etc. 
Cloth. Crown 8ro. $4.00. 


FIRST EDITION IS IN THE HANDS 
OF THE BOOKSELLERS. 


SECOND EDITION WILL BE READY 
NOVEMBER 20. 


In the pair of wonderful volumes published by the 
Macmillans there is a true life-poem, an expression of a 
personality sound apa: sweet and wholesome, rounded 
and healthful. . . * Letters ” are very well edited, 
with discrimination, reserve and taste. Never since the 
publication of the ** Letters of Agassiz ”’ has there been | 
a nobler revelation of character in a biographical vol- 
ume.— The Transcript, Boston. 





BIRDCRAFT. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred | 
Song, Game and Water Birds, 


BY 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 
New Edition. 8ro. Linen. $2.50. 
Iilustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Even if this volume were devoid of illustrations it 
would be welcome as an addition to English literature. 


| It is more than an accurate and comprehensive descrip- 
| tion of all the birds one is likely to find in an extended 
| search. It is also an introduction to them and their | 


haunts. ... The scientific part of the work is equally | 
well done. The reader is told how to name the birds 
that flit by him, how to identify them by families, how 
to select them by an easy key, .. . 80 that neither bird nor 
observer need fo astray for ‘want of full information.— 
The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


Yankee Ships 
and Yankee Sailors. 


Tales of the War of 1812. 


BY JAMES BARNES. 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
WITH THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS 
Specially drawn for the book by 
Carleton T. Chapman and Rufus F. Zogbaum. 


The old-time sailor has been placed on board his ship 
again, and around incidents that are historical the 
author has woven short narratives in a breezy, attractive 

—— There are to be found in them the names of old 
lor heroes, of famous ships, and of battles bravely 
' fought if not always won. 





‘MR. GRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL 


OF LIFE IN ITALY. 
Completing his famous SARACINESCA SERIES. 


CORLEONE. 


Two Volumes. Cloth Extra. Price, $2.00. 


THIRD EDITION 


in the hands of the Booksellers. 


FOURTH EDITION 


in preparation. 


**One of the strongest and finest 
romances that Mr. Crawford 
ever conceived. ... It is by far 
the most stirring and dramatic 
of all the author’s Italian novels. 

. The plot is a masterly one, 
bringing at almost every page a 
fresh surprise, keeping the read- 
er in suspense to the very end.”’— 
The Times, New York. 


On Heroes, Hero - Worship, 
and the Heroic in History. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Mrs. 


ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE, A. [1. 
Price, 80 cents net. 


The varied allusions to mythology, fewnge = A his- 
tory of all ages, the many quotations, save often dis 
ceased the student of Uarlsle, and have interfered 
witha thoroughly pleasurable reading of ** Hero-Wor- 
=. * In this edition the editor has endeavored to 
make the explanations and reading references sugges 
tive and hel ful to a more scholarly study of ‘Carlyle’ s 
essays on * The Heroic in History.’ 
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you may not desire to keep it, the books may be 
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PENNY; we will give you Thirty Days to examine the work and compare it with all others; 
at the end of that time you can return the books if not entirely satisfactory, or you can retain them at our Special Introduction Price 
about one-third the regular rate), and settle the bill by easy monthly payments. WE MEAN JUST WHAT WE SAY. You are to pay us no 
money until you can examine each volume and see for yourself that every claim we make is absolutely true. Having done this, the books 
are yours at one-third value, and on easy terms if you desire; or you may return the set, if for any reason you so decide. We have 
no hesitation in making this most unusual proposition to readers of this paper, for such a work as ours is an absolute 
ee es oe Fee necessity, and will be thoroughly appreciated in every 

* i home where ambitious boys and girls are earnestly striv- 
Six Creat YB : ing for a higher practical education. Remember, the 
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« << 47 American Educator 


is an extraordinary publication, and strictly new. It 
was begun in 1896, and finished in October, 1897. It is 
fresh and newsy from cover to cover. The contribu- 
tions, illustrations, colored plates, maps, etc., cost over 
$250,000 in cash. Its editors, numbering more than 200, 
are world-acknowledged authorities in their several de- 
partments. It treats hundreds of new and very impor- 
tant subjects that other encyclopedias do not even men- 
| tion—things that happened lately. As an Encyclopedia, 
it exactly meets the wants of busy people who are deter- 
mined to keep fully up to date. As a Dictionary, it 
answers every requirement of business, study and soci- 
ety. As a Compendium of Biography, it gives brief life- 
histories of notable persons of all ages. As a Gazetteer, 
| itisa full generation later than any other in existence. 
| As an Atlas of the World, it gives an 1897 view of the 
| entire globe, with special maps showing disputed boun- 
daries, recent surveys, the Klondike region, Hawaii, 
Venezuela, Greece, etc. In every department it is abso- 
lutely incomparable in its concise and accurate state- 
ments of existing facts. The illustrations number over 
4,000, including magnificent chromatic plates showing 
some 500 designs in 17 brilliant colors, and 200 full-page 
portraits of the world’s great men, each a gem of the 
wood-engraver’s art. All the maps have been specially 
engraved since September, 1897, and are right up to 
date. We make 
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IMPOSSIBLE up these matchless volumes after becoming familiar with their wonderful utility 
PROPOSITION and unrivaled excellence. We have supreme confidence in our work and in the intel- 
ligent judgment of our patrons, and are determined that no reader of “The Congregationalist ’’ shall miss this 


ONE GREAT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


through lack of fairness and liberality on our part. Furthermore, this proposition is really not an experiment. Though only two months 
old, thousands of sets of The American Educator are already in the hands of wide-awake buyers. Every mail since the day of issue has 
brought a host of enthusiastic commendations from purchasers who are apparently overwhelmed with the greatness and beauty of the work. 
This proves that the demand will be unlimited when people generally learn what a prize we are offering. Our present remarkable proposi- 
tion aims to spread this knowledge far and wide—to place a few more sets of this incomparable new reference library in the homes of worthy 
people, where it will be a perpetual and most effective daily advertisement of a work that every ambitious man, woman and child actually 
needs. Your benefit comes now, if you’re prompt; our reward will come later, and it’s absolutely certain. 
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Tennessee’s Successful Exposi- 
tion 

AND OTHER MATTERS DOWN IN DIXIE 

Early in the present season one of the editors 
of The Congregationalist made pleasant report 
of his visit to Tennessee during the first days 
of its great exposition at Nashville. Humbly 
following in his footsteps, the undersigned 
sends a few notes of a similar ‘‘Run South- 
ward” taken just as the fair was closing. 
The ‘‘ Centennial,’ as everybody calls it here, 
has been in every way a success. Despite the 
yellow fever epidemic and its virtual quaran- 
tine for several weeks against the Southern 
tier of States, the aggregate attendance ex- 
ceeded a million and a half. The proceeds, 
besides paying the floating debt of $200,000 
incurred in the exposition plant, will settle 
all bills in full. A great fair ending without 
a deficit is surely a new thing under the sun! 

General Eaton of Washington, whose former 
residence in Tennessee and many years of 
service as United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation make him specially familiar with 
Southern matters, remarked the other day 
that there had been no more fruitful source of 
progress in these States than the expositions 
held from time to time in their central cities. 
The country people, always slow to learn or 
adopt improved ways of working and living, 
come to these fairs, see the new machinery and 
appliances and begin to be dissatisfied with the 
old. The new South is coming slowly — but it 
iscoming. A young Alabamian called my at- 
tention 'o a new version of the familiar legend 
of his State in an inscription over a remarkable 
exhibit in the Building of Minerals and For- 
estry: ‘Old motto, Here we rest; new motto, 
Here we hustle!’’ The exhibition of the rich 
resources of mineral and agricultural wealth, 
largely developed by Northern capital, can 
scareely fail to stimulate a “‘ hustling ”’ spirit 
in the farmers and common people who were 
in constant attendance. 

Much more marked here than in the busier 
North is the extreme politeness, free, easy and 
kindly, of everybody. Street car conductors 
invariably step off to assist ladies in alighting 
or getting on board, and no lady is allowed to 
stand while a gentleman sits. The conductor 
on the Southern Railway had a pleasant 
“howdy ” or good-by for his acquaintances at 
every station as the train moved off. There 
are far less strictness and red tape in business 
matters than in the North. When I ventured 
to apply for a card of admission to the expo- 
sition as a humble representative of The Con- 
yregationalist, it was promptly given without 
asking for any credentials or voucher of any 
kind. It reminded me of the surprise ex- 
pressed, thirty years ago, on this same Nash- 
ville Railroad, by Dr. Barnas Sears (then agent 
of the Peabody Educational Fund), that the 
conductor should take his word that he had a 
free pass in his trunk. When told that all 
ministers, although entire strangers to the 
ticket agents, were allowed to buy half-tickets 
without any certificates, he exclaimed: “ It is 
curious logic that because a minister of the 
gospel is supposed to be honest, any man who 
says he is a minister of the gospel should also 
be considered honest! ’’ 

The Liberal Congress of Religion was 
not a marked suecess in Nashville, so far as 
numbers or enthusiasm are concerned. The 
morning I looked in there were a baker’s dozen 
in the great auditorium, and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones gathered them on the platform. In the 
afternoon there was a larger audience to hear 
tev. B. Fay Mills on The Things that Re- 
main. His address was indorsed in the dis- 
cussion that followed —but then there were 
no Pilgrim Hall ministers there to cross-exam- 
ine him! The evening service was held ina 
Jewish synagogue in the city, the principal 
speaker being Dr. Washington Gladden. His 
theme, The Present Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities of the Churches, was treated in 
his own outspoken and earnest manner. But 
the conservative soil of the South is not favor- 
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able for parliaments of liberal religion, as Dr. 
Thomas, the president, whom I met after- 
wards, freely admitted. 

The Negro Building, not only as a new 
departure in the departments of a Southern 
exposition, but as a surprising exhibit of what 
the race, when educated, can do —is doing — 
excited large and favorable attention. Al- 
though the public schools of several cities and 
counties were represented, the bulk of the ed- 
ucational work was seen to be in the hands of 
private institutions. Tougaloo, Talladega and 
Tuskegee had notable arrays of the various 
and skillful handiwork of freedmen. Fisk 
University, as the Nashville institution for the 
race, occupied large space in the building, as 
it has done in the notice of visitors from all 
parts. The contrast between this school, well 
remembered by the writer when carrying on 
its humble though earnest work, thirty years 
ago, in the old hospital barracks, where Chap- 
lain Cravath and the beloved Edward P. Smith 
(both just released from army service) located 
it in 1866, and the present group of imposing 
buildings, beautiful for situation, show what 
faith and works have accomplished in one gen- 
eration. 

Dr. Cravath — president since 1875 — is sup- 
ported by some thirty professors, instructors 
and matrons, all deeply imbued with the re- 
ligious spirit and heartily committed to the up- 
lifting of the race with which they have cast 
their lot. Calling at the institution one after- 
ngon, I found all engaged in an anniversary 
prayer meeting, it being the hour at which the 
A. M. A. was beginning its session at Minne- 
apolis. The earnest prayers offered both by 
teachers and students revealed the spirit of the 
enterprise. The collection of examination 
papers seen at the exposition, showing re- 
markable proficiency in higher mathematics 
and the classics, was supplemented by a reci- 
tation in psychology in the president’s class- 
room and by the testimony of educational vis- 
itors that they had never anywhere heard 
better recitations in Latin and Greek. 

Notwithstanding the fame of the Jubilee 
Singers, it was a surprise to learn of the 
prominence of the Mozart Society of the in- 
stitution, and of its rendering before great 
audiences such music as the Messiah, the Cre- 
ation, Elijah and similar selections. A com- 
plimentary concert was given by the society 
to the governor and legislature of the State 
the past year, and the great organ of the Fisk 
Memorial Chapel was borrowed by the direc- 
tors of the exposition for use in the audito- 
rium during the season. To hear 350 pupils 
at morning prayers sing Steal Away to Jesus, 
Lord, make me more patient, 

Lord, make me more patient, 

Lord, make me more patient, 

Until we meet again, 
under the lead of Professor Spence, was ac- 
counted a means of grace. Z 

To make it conclusively clear that Fisk Uni- 
versity ranks with its sister institutions in the 
North, the president’s announcement at chapel 
may be quoted: that on a given day there 
would be an athletic contest between the foot- 
ball team of the university and that of At- 
lanta University, and begging the students to 
receive their visitors with all hospitality and 
cordiality—‘‘ but beat them if you can!” It 
seems almost strange that an institution so 
widely known, so finely equipped, so thor- 
oughly useful, should be so slenderly en- 
dowed. What can anybody do about it? 

Moccasin. 


Next Century’s Sunday School 
Study 


For one thing the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee, last week, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was especially remarkable. This 
was the fifth committee appointed to select 
Scripture passages as texts for a uniform sys- 
tem of Sunday school lessons, and this is the 
first of the thirty-five meetings which have 
been held since their beginning, in 1872, at 
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which all the members, now numbering fif- 
teen, were present. The present committee 
includes members of the nine leading Protes- 
tant denominations. One of the spacious par- 
lors of the Cochran House, which furnished 
excellent entertainment, was the place of 
meeting. Six sessions were held on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of from two to three hours 
each. 

The report of a sub-committee on a separate 
course of lessons for primary classes was dis- 
cussed at length. Many communications had 
been received from primary unions, some urg- 
ing that a separate course should be issued by 
the committee, others expressing a desire for 
it under certain conditions, while perhaps 
about half the opinions expressed were against 
a separate course. The ideas presented by lead- 
ers in primary work were widely divergent, 
both as tothe age of pupils to be thus provided 
for and the provision to be made for them. For 
example, one outline proposed was on the life 
and teachings of Jesus and heroes of the Old 
Testament. Another was a series adapted to 
the seasons in this latitude, including winter 
lessons on snow, ice, rain and wind coming 
from God, spring lessons on the growth of 
plants and flowers, etc. Others were care- 
fully elaborated outlines, philosophical and 
theological, intended to follow and guide the 
development of the child mind. They in- 
cluded lessons on the character, attributes 
and work of God, the nature of sin and of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, ete. These 
outlines, expressed in modern philosophical 
rather than theological phrases, resembled the 
lessons put forth as optional. by the Lesson 
Committee some two or three years ago, which 
were regarded with little favor by primary 
workers, Still others expressed a wish to use 
the simpler lessons of the regular course, and 
the hope that the biographical element would 
be made prominent in it rather than the didae 
tic. Many, on learning that the committee 
had already decided to select the next course 
of lessons mainly from biographical and nar- 
rative portions of the Scriptures, declared 
their conviction that on such texts as a basis 
lessons for every grade of scholars could be 
satisfactorily prepared. 

Under these conditions it was evident that 
the committee could not hope to satisfy those 
who demand a separate primary course, either 
by adopting some one of the outlines pre 
sented, or by attempting the impossible task 
of combining them, or by preparing a plan on 
the basis of one of the several contrasted prin- 
ciples advocated by correspondents. A satis- 
factory course can only be discovered by ex- 
periments, and as several of these seem likely 
to be tried the sub-committee was continued, 
with instructions to give its attention to any 
important work which may be done in this 
direction, and to report at the next meeting. 

The committee decided that the next six 
years’ course of lessons should include two 
and a half years in the Old Testament and 
three and ahalf in the New Testament. The 
passages selected are to be in the main narra- 
tive and biographical. For the year 1900 and 
the first six months of 1901 the lessons will 
present outlines of the life of our Lord se- 
lected from a harmony of the four gospels. 
These lessons, with memory verses, Golden 
Texts, etc., were prepared by the committee 
at this session. By the use of connecting 
readings and parallel passages, the historical 
outline is to be followed, so far as it is indi- 
cated in the Bible. The lessons are to be 
submitted for criticisms and suggestions to 
corresponding members in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and India, and also to several teachers 
and Biblical scholars. The committee, after 
having received suggestions from correspond- 
ents in this and other countries, will next spring 
revise and issue to lesson writers the series 
for 1900. 

Reports received show that the use of the 
International Lessons is steadily increasing. 
They are studied by more than 10,000,000 
teachers and scholars. A. B. D. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 22, 
10 a. M. Topic: Reformatories. o They "Reform? 
Speaker, Rev. W. J. Batt. Others interested in prison 
reform will speak. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHISETTS HOME MISSIONARY SoO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, C neers» House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20. 00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 4, Congregations’ House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 

oston. Frank Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Fo gary! and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
nee House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. ~ Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
an | the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

ional House; tee office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M Building. Donations mac d 
be sent to either of pk ¥S. offices, or to H. W. Hu 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary ; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George . Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EpvcaTion SociETY (including 
work of former New West ages oy —Aids four hun- 
dred students for the eg i he Rey home missionary 
—t 8, twenty academies in t yest and South, ten 

hristian schools in Utah A d New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Bosten. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary —_— Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary ; Charles F. V yman, 4 
@ongregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears —— 
Boston. ng agg should be sent to Rev. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreion mis- 
sionaries ane ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one aga 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
me enerous individua ‘=. For fuller information 

nutes of National se Aree oe Year-Boo 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N.H hittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct. ; inter Rev. 8. B. Fy Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a I bequeath to the * Trustees of 
National ‘Council of the Jongregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of C 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 

Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
ib established by the Massachusetts General Assuci- 

ation, offers its gervipes to churches desiring pastors o1 
ulpit sak Congre n Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charlier 


onnecticut) (here insert the be- 


Rice, Sec 

oo Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Oven day and eveniny Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3e.MmM. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening apy t Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, C a Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
for ort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. ‘Bequests : should read: “T gi ive an 
mtg to the Bos: on Seaman’s Friend Society She sum 
of , to be applieu to the charitable uses and p' ie 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


resi- 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


To have maintained itself as a “country 
church ”’ for nearly two centuries, and yet to 
be in a live town, surrounded by larger towns 
and cities within twenty-three miles of Bos- 
ton, means much to a certain Massachusetts 
ehurch and community. The church has been 
the home of the parish, the center of all activ- 
ity—religious, social and political. With the 
passing of the town meeting from the meeting 
house to the new town hall a fresh era in the 
history of the church and town begins, but 
may the influence of the church’s strong life 
and purpose not decrease with modern 
changes. 

Substantial accessions to churches in Iowa, 
as well as to those in other States, are reported 
sooner than usual this year, due to special 
evangelistic efforts in the early fall. Should 
this custom find general acceptance, it may so 
modify the religious calendar that we shall 
look for spiritual harvests in the autumn 
greater than in the spring, as formerly. 

There is such a homelike ring to the term 
which describes a series of entertainments 
earried on not far frum Boston that we feel 
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quite certain that more detailed information 
about it would be welcomed by many pastors 
interested in promoting such ideas. 

The recent meeting of a Missouri associa- 
tion illustrates the growing tendency for men 
and women to work together as comrades, 
rather than having a separate field for the 
latter, and special sessions in which they may 
tell of their labors. 

Though far from wishing to proselyte, we 
shall be glad to welcome into the denomina- 
tion those two Minneapolis churches— one 
Swedish, the other Independent — which find 
Congregationalism attractive. Let the good 
work go on. 

A South Dakota community has recently 
been blessed with an experience which ought 
to strengthen its faith in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Every conversion demonstrates this, 
but specially those of persons advanced in 
years. 

One way, and a practical way, of reaching 
and aiding the outlying districts of a country 
place is described in a Bay State item. The 
results show how successfully the idea has 
been carried out. 

The ends of the earth and many places in 
between met recently around the communion 
table of a large Detroit church. The pastor is 
in a position to appreciate the saying: The 
field is the world. 


A BI-CENTENNIAL IN SIMSBURY, CT. 

The First Church of Christ celebrated its 200th 
anniversary in this old historic town Nov. 10. About 
500 persons were in the morning congregation 
when the services began. The address of welcome 
was given by Rev. Horace Winslow of Weatogue. 
Responses from the mother church in Windsor and 
the daughter churches in East Granby, Granby, 
Canton Center and the Methodist church in Sims- 
bury followed. Two historical addresses were 
given, by Rev. J. B. McLean on The Church Build- 
ings, and The ee and People, by the pastor at 
Simsbury, Rev. C. E. Stowe. The chapel was made 
a museum of interesting historic relics and quaint 
portraits and valuable letters and documents. After 
the morning service about 500 sat down to a boun- 


the’ tiful repast spread on tables in the new Casino 


building. There were good stories told, and pa- 
thetic and interesting pictures of “ ye olden times” 
brought to wind by many visiting friends. In the 
evening at a service in the church an address was 
given by Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker of Hartford. The 
celebration was voted a great success, and un- 
bounded enthusiasm seemed to cover as with a gar- 
ment each participant in the feast of good things 
which the day afforded. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
Professor Sewall has completed the first half of 

his lectures in homiletics.——Professor Denio en- 
joys his Hebrew classes especially this year. New 
requirements in this department make more satis- 
factory work possible.——Mr. Stolte is doing excel- 
lent work as gymnasium director. Much interest 
is shown in indoor baseball, and during the past 
week two games were played in the gymnasium. 
The attendance of members of the faculty and of 
their families gave zest to the contests. 

Andover 

The regular work in sermon criticism has begun 

with preaching by the Seniors. Messrs. Cressey 
and Rollins have been the class preachers,— 
Five Middlers are taking the work offered by Pro- 
fessor Moore in the Old Testament seminar.——The 
literary seminar which meets with Professor Har- 
ris has begun its sessions. This year Kipling is to 
be studied for the first time.——A. E. Stearns of the 
Junior Class is coaching the Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy football team.—The regular work in vocal 
culture under Professor Churchill has begun, after 
several weeks instruction to the new men.——Pro- 
fessor Cheyne of Oxford is expected to deliver six 
lectures during De ber.— Prof Ryder is the 
seminary preacher this month.— Mr. Scott, super- 
intendent of ths Massachusetts Reformatory, re- 
cently delivered a lecture on the work of the reform- 
atory before the Society of Inquiry. G. H. Wright 
and G. A. Andrews of the seminary do regular work 
at that institution on Saturdays and Sundays.— 
The prayer-meeting has been changed from Thurs- 
day to Wednesday evening. 

Hartford 


The Students’ Conference Society held its first 
conference last Saturday evening, the subject be- 
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ing The Relative Influence of the Pulpit and the 
Press in Molding Public Thought. The conference 
was opened by Mr. Boardman of the Senior Class 
and Mr. Hodous of the Junior Class.——Professor 
Pratt recently gave a lecture at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege on Mozart and Haydn. Last Thursday even- 
ing he delivered a lecture at the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music in New York city on The Scope of 
Historic Study Regarding Music.—Professor Paton 
attended the reception given in New Haven by 
President Dwight of Yale to Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D. D., of Oxford, England.——Professor Macdonald 
represented the seminary at the meeting of the 
Eastern New England Alumni Association last 
week.——The regular meeting of the trustees of the 
seminiiy has just been held.—Two classes in 
German—one for beginners and one for advanced 
students—have been started under Prof. Otto 
Schlutter of the Hartford High School.—aAt the 
prayer meeting last Friday evening Messrs. Red- 
field, Olds and Curtiss gave reports of the conven- 
tion of the Interseminary Missionary Alliance held 
at New Brunswick, N. J. Last Saturday evening 
the Middle Class held its first social of the year, 
Professor and Mrs. Jacobus being the invited guests. 
Professor Jacobus gave an interesting talk on some 
of his college experiences. 


Yale 


Tuesday of last week Dr. C. A. Berry of Wolver- 
hampton, Eng., delivered the first address of the 
year in the Leonard Bacon Clu course. He spoke 
with great earnestness and power, giving a helpful, 
personal talk.—At its weekly meeting the club 
debated the question: That Municipalities Should 
Own Street Railways and Gas and Electric Plants. 
—H. A. Jump, and not Jessup, as reported last 
week, is on the university debating team which will 
meet Harvard next month.—The Senior address 
before the school was by F. C. Bliss on The Relation 
of the Minister to the Y. P. S. C. E——The Senior 
Class preacher was B. B. Brown. 

Oberlin 


Dr. C. J. Ryder gives four lectures this week upon 
the history and work of the A. M. A. He also gives 
the ‘‘ Thursday lecture” before the whole college. 
—Prof. G. F. Wright has given lectures upon 
Alaska and its gold fields in Toledo, Mansfield, 
Cleveland and seven other places in Ohio He is 
away now upon a tour in Michigan to be gone three 
weeks, lecturing chiefly on geologica! topics. In 
Grand Rapids he gives five lectures. 





Chicago 

Professor Curtiss gives as an elective induc- 
tive study of the Old Testament teaching con- 
cerning sacrifice.——Professor Gillient is lecturing 
on the Life and Work of Paul. Professor Taylor’s 
class in municipal economics has presented results 
of investigation and tabulation of the social condi- 
tions of city populations. The statistical data of 
Chicago Commons and some departments of settle- 
ment work have furnished advantages to the class. 
Mr. C. F. Weller, agent of the West Side Bureau of 
Associated Charities, with the aid of a fine map, ad- 
dressed the students Thursday afternoon on the So- 
cial Analysis of a Charity District. 


Pacific 


Resulting from Mr. R. R. Gailey’s visit a study 
class has been formed with seven members, led by 
G. E. Atkinson of the Senior Class. Mott’s Strategic 
Points and Bliss’s Development of Missions will 
be studied. The course of study runs through four 
years.—Mr. Mathes of the Senior Class read a 
paper recently before the class in systematic the- 
olozy in criticism of the theory of evolution, and 
Mr. Inglis considered the theological bearing of the 
theory irom the standpoint of our accepting it.—— 
F. W. Reid preached recently at the “‘ Rhetoricals,”’ 
on Sin and Justice.——A seminary Glee Club has 
been formed.—Professor Lovejoy is giving Sun- 
day evening talks on Job at the Plymouth Avenue 
Church. Professor Goodell preaches regularly at 
the Free Baptist Church, San Francisco. Prof. C.G. 
Buck of the San Anselmo (Presbyterian) Seminary 
has been engaged to give the elocution for the pres- 
ent year. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Cr.—The 30th anniversary meeting of the Litch- 
field Northwest Conference in East Canaan had a 
novel program, each subject being considered as 
some part of a mining operation, and all of them 
making up the general subject, Pure Gold from Our 
Own. Alaska. 

N. J.—The Northern Conference met Nov.-9 with 
First Church, Jersey City, this being the first time 
that most of the members had seen the new build- 
ing. The topics were: The Christian Philosophy of 
the Rights of Man, and The New Theology. Dr. C. 
H. Everest gave a descriptive account of his vis‘t to 
Alaska last summer. At the close a me: ting of the 
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New Jersey Congregational Union was held, at 
which Dr. A. H. Bradford as president and Rev. 
H. S. Bliss, secretary, were re-elected. Reports 
showed several churches, besides People’s Palace, 
aided, and total disbursements of over $1,200. 
Nearly half of this amount went to the Waverly 
Church of Jersey City, which is now clear of debt. 
Mrs. J. L. Scudder made a vigorous address in be- 
balf of the work of the union. 

Pa.—Philadelphia Gonference met with Cen- 
tral Church Noy. 9. Topics were: How to Utilize 
Young Men in the Church, Reading as a Help to the 
Christian Life. An illustrated lecture on From 
Alaska to Florida treated of the A. M. A. 

Wis.—A well-attended autumn meeting of the 
Lemonweir Convention was held in Pittsville. 
Among the topics were: The Ideal Home Mission- 
ary Pastor, The Neglect of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit in the Preaching of Today, Divine Heal- 
ing, Missions. Rev. F. B. Doe preached the sermon 
and represented Ripon College. 


Mo.--The annual meeting of Kansas City Asso- 
ciation, at Green Ridge, Nov. 8, 9, was largely at- 
tended, and was of marked interest and power 
from the opening sermon on the Denial of Self, by 
Dr. Henry Hopkins, to the practical discussion of 
Our Home Missionary Problem Within the Asso- 
ciation Limits the last evening. The Business Ad- 
ministration of a Church, The Evening Service, The 
Midweek Service, Endeavor Work in Its Relation 
to the Church, What Constitutes a Church Member, 
How to Create a Spirit of Benevolence in the 
Church, Looking Outward, and a Conference on 
Sunday Schools were included in the program. 
There was no woman’s hour, but three of the topics 
were discussed in carefully prepared papers by 
women. 

8S. D.—The annual meeting of Northern Congrega- 
tional Association was held at Bowdle, Rev. E. U. 
Menzi, pastor. Four pastors with delegates drove 
across country an average distance of 40 miles to 
attend. Practical papers were read on the distinct 
yet analogous themes: Evangelism, The Church, 
Missions, Worship and Bible Study. There was 
abundant opportunity for helpful discussion, though 
one afternoon and evening were occupied by the 
council called by the church for the examination 
and ordination of the pastor. Later his infant son 
was baptized. Among the topics were: The Evan- 
gelistic Pastor; Sermon Methods (both with Adults 
and Children); The Gospel Idea; St. Paul as an 
Evangelist; Revivals, Pro and Con; The Living 
Christ in the Church of Today; Educational Value 
of the Church; A Town Without a Church; How 
Does the Church Help Me? (discussed by both men 
and women); The Evangelistic Church; Is the 
Church Ministering to the Poor? Loyalty to the 
Church ; Systematic and Proportionate Giving ; Fam- 
ily Worship; The Keswick Movement; General 
Plans for the Coming Year. An old-fashioned prayer 
meeting closed one of the best local gatherings held 
in the State. 


CAL.—Upper Bay Conference met at Suisun, Oct. 
26, 27. Interesting discussions were held upon 
The Church and Social Questions, The Relation of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. to the Church, The Church and 
the Holy Spirit. Dr. W. C. Pond spoke on Chinese 
Missions, and Rev. Thomas Hanna, recently re- 
turned from Cape Prince of Wales, 6n Alaska. 


CLUBS 


MAss.—The Essex Club met, Noy. 15, in Danvers, 
at the Maple Street Church. The women of the 
chureh served supper. Hon. H. N. Shepard gave 
the address on Municipal Government. Music was 
furnished by the church quartet. 

The Old Colony Club, at its last meeting in Brock- 
ton, heard an illustrated lecture by Rev. A. W. 
Archibald, D.D., of Porter Church on A Trip 
Through Italy. The meeting was largely attended, 
and was especially enjoyable owing to the fact that 
the lecturer was reviewing his own travels. 

InpD.—The Indianapolis Club met, Nov. 9, at Peo 
ple’s Church. The topic, Literature in Its Rela- 
tions to Life Building, was discussed by Rev. G. R. 
Wallace, D. D. The new president is Rev. O. D. 
Fisher. 

Micu.—The Western Michigan Club had for its 
afternoon subject Theology Up to Date, discussed 
under three heads: (1) Is It Being Re-stated? (2) 
What Has Become of Calvinism? (3) Important Re- 
lations to Unitarianism. In the evening Rev. J. H. 
Barrows, D. D., addressed a large audience on the 
theme The Christian Conquest of Asia. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 753.) 
At Eliot Church, Roxbury, last Sunday Rev. Henry 
Varley, the evangelist, preached in the morning, 
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and at the Second Church, Dorchester, in the even- 
ing. This week in Park Street Church he has con- 
ducted the noon meetings. Dr. David Gregg occu- 
pied the Park Street pulpit last Sunday. 


CHARLESTOWN.—First celebrated its 265th anni- 
versary of the society with a supper and roll-call. 
The pastor, Rev. C. H. Pope, gave a short history 
of the society; a former pastor, Rev. G. W. Brooks» 
spoke of earlier days, others spoke, and an original 
poem was read. The society was founded in John 
Winthrop’s days, its records being complete down 
to the present time. John Harvard was among the 
first pastors of this parish. The Sunday school is 
81 years old. 

Massachusetts 


SOMERVILLE.—Highland. This pew church is 
growing in numbers and power. The congrega- 
tions are larger thanever. The new Congregational 
hymnal has been purchased by the church, and will 
be used for the first time at the special Thanksgiv- 
ing service Noy. 21. A salaried missionary aids 
the pastor in house to house visitation. The pastor, 
Rev. G. 8S. Anderson, conducts two weekly Bible 
classes outside of his congregation, the proceeds of 
which he gives to the building fund of the church. 


EVERETT.—First. The 50th anniversary of the 
Sunday school, last Sunday, was signalized by a 
sermon by Rev. A. E. Winship in the morning. The 
evening service was largely attended and several 
ex-superintendents were present. Mr. Winship 
made an address at this time also. 

NEWTON.—Auburndale. Three short courses of 
Bible study have been arranged. On four succes- 
sive Tuesday evenings a normal course will be con- 
ducted by Prof. Mary E. Woolley of Wellesley. The 
lessons deal with the land of the prophets and with 
the prophets Amos, Hosea and Isaiah, the last half 
of each hour being devoted to the study of the art of 
teaching the Bible. During the course helpful books 
of reference will be placed in the library. One Fri- 
day evening a month for three months the Sunday 
school lesson for the following Sunday is to be the 
subject. On the second Sunday evening of three 
successive months addresses are to be given on The 
Co-ordination of Three Great Educational Forces 
in Our Community—the Family, the Day School and 
thé Sunday School. Nov. 14 this topic was treated 
from the point of view of the family, by Rev. 8. W. 
Dike and Miss M. P. Frye of the Brookline High 
School. Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., Mrs. F. E. 
Clark and Principal E. C. Adams of the Newton 
High School are to be the speakers on the other 
topics. 

STONEHAM.—A beautiful new communion set, 
with individual cups, has been presented to the 
eburch by Deacon 0. W. Richardson, in memory of 
his father, G. O. Richardson. A handsome sum of 
money was recently given to the new pastor, Rev. 
C. E. Beals, for a “ moving fund.”’ Cottage prayer 
meetings are being held by the C. E. Society. The 
“social concert” course is giving excellent satis- 
faction, and is splendidly patronized. 


BEVERLY.—Dane Street held its annual meeting 
Nov. 9. Despite a hard rainstorm, a large company 
enjoyed the social hour and banquet. Reports from 
all branches of the work showed growth. Forty-one 
new members have been received, the largest number 
in 20 years. The number of deaths has been un- 
usually large, but the roll, after a thorough revision, 
is 445. The S. 8S. enrollment is 590, with 68 per 
cent. for the average attendance. Benevolences 
amount to about $2,500. Attendance at all services 
is large, the evening service averaging 500 for the 
year. 

HAMILTON.—First is rejoicing in a new pipe or- 
gan recently built and costing,$1,500. During the 
summer extensive repairs were made on the meet- 
ing house, and an addition to contain the organ and 
a choir gallery was built, and the interior of the 
house newly painted. A new carpet covers the 
floor, and brass rail and standards with green plush 
draperies adorn the choir gallery. The total ex- 
pense was about $2,000. The dedication of the 
organ and the reopening of the building occurred 
about the middle of October. A large congregation, 
containing many former members, was in attend- 
ance. The pastor, Rev. J. G. Nichols, preached an 
appropriate sermon on True Worship and Praise, 
and Mrs. Nichols, the pastor’s wife, presided at the 
organ. A large chorus was trained especially for 
the occasion. The soloist was the wife of ex-Mayor 
Nathan Matthews of Boston, whose summer, home 
is in this place. The church was founded in 1714 
as the Third of [pswich, and all the town meetings 
and elections have been held in the vestry. A new 
Town Hall has recently been erected. Mary A. 
Dodge (Gail Hamilton) was a member of this 
church from 1850 to the time of her death. 


West NEWBURY.—Lower Parish. The meeting 
house has received a coat of fresh paint since the 
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coming of Rev. W. B. T. Smith to lead this people— 
an evidence of good work. 

LOWELL.—Kirk Street. New pews haye been 
placed in the church, thus increasing the seating 
capacity by 200. The winter choral services are 
now begun, after careful training during the fall. 
A large chorus assists the quartet. The pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Bartlett, has prepared a special order 
of evening service for this purpose, beginning with 
a processional sung by the chorus upon entering the 
audience-room. The pastor uses a stereopticon to 
illustrate the evening sermon. The service closes 
with a pastoral prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, with re- 
sponse by the choir, the benediction and an antiph- 
onal rendering of further selections from Sullivan’s 
Hymn of the Life Beyond.——KXirk Street. Rev. 
W. A. Bartlett preached Sunday evening before the 
six lodges of Good Templars in the city a sermon 
on The Rule of Rum. About 300 persons attended 
the service. It is hoped that energetic measures in 
behalf of no license will be put forth by the united 
churches and Good Templars.——Norwegian. Rev. 
Mr. Jacobsen has been appointed by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in place of Rev. Axel Solberg, who 
died in the early summer. The church holds its 
services in the Eliot meeting house. 


DracutT.—Central. Thirteen persons were re- 
ceived into membership Nov. 7, six on confession. 
At the two communions in the remodeled “ Yellow 
Meeting House” 22 accessions have been received. 
Rev. F. I. Kelley is pastor. 

WALTHAM.—First. The Congregational Club, 
whose aim is to increase interest, effectiveness and 
numbers at the Sunday evening services, observed 
its first anniversary Nov. 7. The evening service 
was distinctly the anniversary meeting. The pas- 
tor, Rev. C. E. Harrington, D. D., gave the anniver- 
sary address. The membership of the club is over 
60. 

FALL RIVER.—Central held, Noy. 7, the most 
largely attended communion service in its history, 
Individual cups are used and the supply already 
needs to be increased. Rev. William Knight is the 
new pastor. 

Norwoop.—First. The winter campaign has 
opened auspiciously. Noy. 14 there was an im- 
pressive service, when 18 persons were received to 
membership, the majority on confession and also a 


* majority being men. The pastor, Rev. C. F. Weeden, 


has recently returned from a trip to the Middle 
West. He supplied the First Chureh, Peoria, for 
two Sundays. 

EAST FALMOUTH celebrated the centennial of 
the erection of its meeting house last Sunday. There 
was a historical sermon by the pastor, Rev. E. N. 
Smith, an address by Rev. C. H. Washburn and an 
original poem. People were present from every 
section of the town, and the house was filled to the 
doors. Special decorations and music by the choirs 
of North Falmouth and Waquoit churches added 
pleasure to the celebration. Previous to the build- 
ing of a meeting house here at Hatchville the towns- 
people worshiped in the village. 


MIDDLEBORO.—Central has beenrunning a barge 
to church from the Upper Four Corners every Sun- 
day for the past two years. It has been free to 
all comers. About 55 different persons have used 
it, and 14 on an average have been brought in 
every Sunday to attend the churches. Rev. R. G. 
Woodbridge is pastor. 


WoORCESTER.—Hope is much stirred up over the 
prospect of losing its pastor, Rev. E. W. Phillips, 
who has been called to the church in Swampscott. 
——The late Joanna Bliss left $5,000 to the National 
Christian Association of Chicago, $3,000 to the 
A. M. A., and $500 each to the Woman’s Board and 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, $1,000 each to 
the C. H. M. 8. and the Grafton church, and $1,500 
to the town of Royalston for a publie library, which 
sum, if not accepted by the town, will be added to 
the gift for the National Christian Association. 
There were also other bequests. Piedmont. The 
Men’s Union has disbanded to make way for a new 
union which has since been organized to include 
both men and women. Dr. Wallace Nutting of 
Providence occupied the pulpit Oct. 31.— Union. 
Sunday evenings in November Dr. J. E. Tuttle is 
giving sermons to young men on The Young Men of 
the Old Testament: Joseph, the Young Man in So- 
ciety; Moses, the Young Man in the State; Samuel, 
the Young Man in the Church. 





SPENCER.—First celebrated rally week recently. 
Special services opened the week on Sunday, and 
following these were held a rally reception, social 
and musicale, The annual church supper and roll- 
call were held, carriages being sent for the aged 
members, The present membership is 373, of whom 
a large number were present. 

BROOKFIELD observed a recent day as Rally 
Sunday with large attendance. The pastor, Rev 
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E. B. Blanchard, reviewed the year. The attend- 
ance at church services has been good, and meet- 
ings have been conducted at Podunk and Potopoag. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Marvin Chapin a neatly printed copy of the 
pastor’s sermon, entitled Method and Progress of 
the Old Testament Revelation, has been presented 
to each teacher of the Bible School. A Business 
Men’s Bible class has been inaugurated. A church 
choral society has been organized to provide music 
for the Sunday evening services. Some of the best 
compositions are being studied and rendered. An 
old people’s day was observed Oct. 8, when car- 
riages were sent for those unable to come otherwise, 
and the pastor, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, preached an 
inspiring sermon. 

Maine 

KENNEBUNK.—Union. Nov. 7 was made an En- 
deavor field day to celebrate the 15th anniversary 
of the society. Rev. J. L. Hill, D. D., gave an ad- 
dress in the forenoon on Five Points With Five 
Initials, Y. P.S. C. E., and in the evening on The 
Worst Boys in Town. The new members recently 
received to membership make 100 received during 
Rev. G. A. Lockwood’s pastorate. 

AUBURN.—The Maine Ministers’ Association was 
a meeting of great sociability and helpfulness. The 
afternoon session was spent in business, papers and 
discussions. A banquet, which was followed by 
bright, witty speeches, preceded the evening ad- 
dress by Rev. P. 8S. Moxom, D. D., on Personal 
Righteousness. 

DEER IsLE.—New coats of paint have freshened 
the building, which is now in excellent order. A 
beautiful china service was presented the pastor, 
Rev. S. W. Chapin, and wife on the occasion of 
their 20th wedding anniversary, which was also 
celebrated by a parish picnic party as a surprise to 
them. 

ELLSWORTH FALLSs.—Great increase of religious 
interest has followed the meetings of Evangelist 
Everts, who assisted Kev. E. L. Hunt, the pastor. 
Sixty persons have expressed a determination to 
live Christian lives. 

WINDHAM.—Reyv. Messrs. J. E. Aikins, E. M. 
Cousins and W. G. Mann assisted in dedication 
services, Nov. 4, of a Union Memorial Chapel in one 
of the districts of Windham. 

GRay.—The pastor, Rev. E. M. Cousins, has 
closed his second summer’s work in supplying at 
two points on Sunday afternoons in the neighbor- 
ing town of Raymond. 

KITTERY.—The ancient pulpit, built in 1730 
when the meeting house was erected, is again in 
use, and adds much to the historic value of the 
edifice. 

LovELL.—Rev. E. B. Wood has closed his engage- 
ment and leaves, much to the regret of the parish. 
Rey. C. S. Young will supply for the present. 

EAst BALDwWIN.—A C. E. Society of 20 active 
members has been established by Misses Washburn 
and Burdette, who have been laboring here. 

Waldoboro’s meeting house has been extensively 
repaired, and the pastor, Rev. Hugh McCullum, 
was ordained Nov. 16.—Ambherst’s meeting house 
has been extensively repaired.—Rev. M. S. Hart- 
well of Yarmouth is to give seven Sunday evening 
addresses on The Ideal Family. 


New Hampshire 

SANBORNTON.—Nearly $1,000 have been raised 
for extensive and much needed repairs and improve- 
ments now going on in the edifice. These include 
painting the exterior, a steel ceiling, a fresh dress- 
ing of the walls, replacing the old pews with new 
circular ones, a new carpet for the audience-room 
and putting ina furnace. It is expected all will be 
completed for rededication about the 1st of Decem- 
ber. The venerable pastor, Rev. N. P. Philbrick, 
who has faithfully served the church for the past 
seven years, has resigned and closed labor Oct. 31. 

KINGSTON is making a new departure in refer- 
ence to Sunday school work. The lesson for the 
coming Sunday is given the last quarter hour of the 
weekly prayer meeting in the way of preparation, 
and at the close of the Sunday’s session, with the 
use of the blackboard, the pastor, Rev. W. F. War- 
ren, conducts a general review. 

LEBANON.—The pastor, aided by the church, has 
planned a course of lectures and musical entertain- 
ments for the special benefit of the young people 
during the coming winter, any surplus of proceeds 
to go toward church work. 

In the state there are 14 church edifices which are 
100 years old or more. The Congregational Record 
has begun a series of descriptive articles which will 
consider them. 

Vermont 

Sr. JouNSBURY.—North. The pastor, Rev. A. H. 

Heath, D. D., has formed a Young Men’s Club. The 
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members agree to attend the Sunday evening meet- 
ing and exert in every way a Christian influence. 
They will have general direction of the meetings, 
suggesting subjects to the pastor and acting as an 
introduction committee both before and after the 
service. 

BRATTLEBORO.—The Sunday school has voted to 
send $25 to Mrs. H. 8S. Caswell for a parsonage in 
Nebraska, and the Y. P. 8. C. E. added $10. It is 
hoped to increase this amount to $100 soon. 

DUMMERSTON.—An interesting fellowship meet- 
ing was held Noy.10. Representatives from a good 
number of neighboring towns were present. The 
sermon was by Rey. Smith Norton. 

Rhode Island 

SLATERSVILLE.—The starting of an Episcopal 
church in the village has strengthened the Protes- 
tant religious influence in a place strongly Roman 
Catholic. The women and young people are help- 
ful in sustaining the midweek prayer meeting. 

Woop RIVER JUNCTION.—For 50 years this vil- 
lage was controlled by saloon influence, which, now 
that the church has come, has lost its power. Rev. 
James Greer is pastor. 

KINGSTON.—The Sunday evening service has 
been combined with the C. E. Society meeting with 
increased interest and power. : 

Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—The State 8S. S. Association held 
its convention here Nov. 9. Center. Nov. i0 
Rev. E. R. Young gave two lectures in the chapel 
under the auspices of the New Haven Indian Asso- 
ciation on The Indian Woman as She Was and Is, 
and Romantic Life in the Land of the Auroras. The 
Sunday afternoon vesper services, which have been 
popular for the last two years, have been renewed. 
The music is of a high order and is in harmony with 
the brief address of Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, the 
pastor. The Thanksgiving sermon will be preached 
by Dr. Smyth this year.—— United. The Men’s Club 
service last Sunday evening was addressed by Dr. 
Reuen Thomas of Boston on The Moral Value of a 
Man.——Plymouth is flourishing in its new location, 
a rapidly growing community. A weekly paper, the 
Plymouth Messenger, has been started, with the pas- 
tor, Dr. W. W. McLane as editor.——Taylor Memo- 
rial. The Lebanon Mission, which has been under 
the care of Center Church, has united with this 
church and last Sunday came to the church in a 
body. The church is situated in a growing manu- 
facturing communitys Rev. A. M. Hall of the last 
graduating class of Yale Divinity School is pas- 
tor. He was formerly professor of Hebrew in Butler 
College, and a preacher in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

BURLINGTON.—Progress is being made on the 
new chapel, which it is hoped will be ready for oc- 
cupancy before winter. Itis to be 30 x 35 feet, ata 
cost of $1,500 for building and equipment. It will 
contain a conference-room, ladies’ parlor, kitchen 
and library. The annual fair added materially to 
the fund on hand, so that it is expected to finish 
the building with money raised for the purpose and 
without incurring debt. 

WILLIMANTIC.—A new course of 8. 8. lessons in 
Bible study has been adopted for this quarter. The 
lessons were prepared by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the teachers and under the direction of 
the pastor, Rev. E.A George. The current quarter 
is devoted to consecutive studies in Acts, a chapter 
at a lesson, the Bible text being used. Other books 
will be taken up in a similar manner if the plan 
proves a success. 

NEWFIELD.—Well-attended meetings have been 
held in the schoolhouse for some time, and a project 
is on foot to build aunion chapel. Papers are being 
circulated and the promoters are meet:ng with good 
success. Early in the century there were two good- 
sized churches here, but of late years this wide ter- 
ritory has been without religious services except an 
occasional meeting in the schoolhouse. 

WoopBukyY.—North. At a special meeting of 
the society it was voted to move the sheds to land 
recently presented for the purpose, giving room on 
the present location for two houses. This change 
was brought about largely through the efforts of 
the pastor, Rey. J. L. R. Wyckoff. 

GILEAD.—Recently the pastor in Hebron, Rey. 
W. P. Clancy, established a Sunday school in an 
outlying district of the parish known as Jones 
Street. In receiving new additions to the church 
recently the new form of admission of the National 
Council was used. 

Rocky HILL.—At a meeting of the church it was 
voted to adopt the plan of systematic benevolence, 
and the six Congregational and national societies 
have been arranged for in the distribution for the 
year. 

EAst HAMPTON.—The parsonage is being re- 
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painted and repapered. Rev. William Slade, the 
newly called pastor, and his wife will occupy it as 
soon as the improvements are completed. 

ANSONIA.—Special services have been held re- 
cently, and 10 new members were received on con- 
fession Nov. 7. Rev. W. F. Markwick, D. D., is 
pastor. 

MILTON.—The pastor, Rev. W. E. Page, of the 
last graduating class at Yale, is preaching a series 
of evening sermons on The Serious Business of 
Living. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

LOCKPORT.—First. The pastor, Rev. J. W. Bai- 
ley, began his eighth year’s pastorate Nov. 7. In- 
teresting services were the communion in the morn- 
ing, the members attending in large numbers, and 
a harvest home service in the evening, with a large 
congregation. The day wasa glorious anniversary. 
In seven years $8,070 have been given for benevo- 
lences and $20,000 raised for home expenses and 
200 new members added, making a total present 
membership of 451. The weekly prayer meetings 
have been steadily increasing in numbers and inter- 
est for several months. 

NEW YorK.—Trinity. A beautiful new organ 
has just been completed for the church. It was 
used for the first time Nov. 7, and gave great satis- 
faction. The church has now a complete working 
plant, and is as well equipped as any church in the 
city north of the Harlem. Rev. Franklin Gaylord 
is pastor.——Broadway Tabernacle. The occupant 
of the pulpit last Sunday was Rev. C. E. Jefferson 
of Chelsea, Mass. 

LINCKLAEN.—The fine new house of worship was 
dedicated Nov. 10. Rev. W. H. Pound preached at 
the morning service, and Rev. E. N. Packard, D. D., 
the dedicatory sermon in the afternoon. About $300 
of indebtedness were raised. The house is neat 
in appearance and commodious in arrangement. It 
is the second building dedicated on the field of Rev. 
D. W. Bull within the last three months. 

OwWEGO.—First. Rev. C. M. Bartholomew, the 
pastor, while going down the steps at his residence 
recently, fell, striking on his back and shoulders 
and severely shocking him. Medical attendance was 
called but he has been confined to the bed since and 
it is not definitely known how serious his injuries 
may be. ; 

BROOKLYN.—Puritan. The 25th anniversary was 
recently celebrated by this church.——Pilgrims. Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs preached his 51st anniversary sermon 
as pastor last Sunday. He referred to the many 
changes which had occurred in the city and nation 
during his term of service. 

BINGHAMTON.—Plymouth. The church fair held 
by the women netted $150. The reading circle had 
the pleasure of listening to an interesting lecture, 
Nov. 4, by Rev. W. B. Thorp of the First Church on 
his recent eastern travels. 


New Jersey 


ASBURY PARK.—A building lot 100 by 150 feet 
has been secured, costing $9,000. Plans are ready 
for the building, which is to cost about $12,000 ad- 
ditional. It is to seat 750 and it is to be begun be- 
fore the end of the month. The church is only 17 
months old and has about 200 members and is grow- 
ing steadily. It contributes to seven benevolent 
causes and has two students for the ministry, both 
to go as foreign missionaries. The senior deacon, 
Mr. W. F. Le Roy, who did a great deal for the 
church, died recently. 

GLEN RipGE.—During the summer the house of 
worship was renovated. The pastor, Rev. F. J. 
Goodwin, has begun a course of five evening ser- 
mons on Old Books With New Bindings. The books 
belong to the Old Testament. The good literature 
committee of the Y. P. S. C. E. has distributed papers 
and magazines throughout the summer to 25 invalids. 
The Sunday school has decided to change from the 
Blakeslee lessons to the International. 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE.—First. The Lawrence memorial set- 
tlement, started by the late Dr. E. A. Lawrence of 
this church, shows good progress. Last year amort- 
gage of $500 was cleared from the property, of 
which the directors are now owners. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA.—First, at its annual meeting, reported 
members numbering 420, additions 54, on confes- 
sion 51, receipts $1,700, Sunday school 200 and all 
departments in good condition. The salary of the 
pastor, Rev. H. H. Proctor, has been increased. It 
was voted to contribute to all the benevolent soel- 
eties of the denomination. i 
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Arkansas 


RoGERs.—The pastor, Rev. R. C. Walton, has as- 
sisted Rev. W. H. Williams at Siloam Springs in 
special meetings. Members have been added at 
Rogers at every communion during the pastor’s 
three years here. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Olivet and its pastor, Rev. D. D. 
McSkimming, with great self-denial, continue with- 
out aid from the City Missionary Society. On a 
recent Sunday they raised nearly $150 to meet a 
note on their building due the following day. The 
pastor is temporarily devoting part of his time to 
business in order that he may continue to supply 
the church. One of the members, who is a merchant, 
offered to give to the church the entire amount of 
sales on a certain day. 


GusTAvus.—Rev. A. T. Reed has held two weeks 
of meetings with Rev. L. P. Hodgeman, resulting in 
a spiritual quickening and about 30 conversions. 
Mr. Reed then began work in Cleveland. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 754) 

SEATONVILLE.—This new church enterprise is 
growing. A fine lot 100 by 150 feet has been se- 
cured for a building. The hall is full at all the serv- 
ices. At the midweek meeting an attendance of 
150 is not uncommon. Dr. J. H. Wilson of First 
Church, Spring Valley, is also pastor of this church. 


SouTH DANVILLE, Rev. James Hayes, pastor, 
reports progress in the new church building. At 
this place the miners and operators have come to 
terms, which fact gives hope and courage for the 
hard work of this region. 


STREATOR suffers because of the strike so far as 
finances aré concerned. Otherwise the outlook is 
good. The prayer meetings are well attended, and 
meetings are held after each Sunday evening serv- 
ice for inquirers. 


BELVIDERE finds the cramped quarters of a hall 
almost unendurable, and is seeking pledges for a 
ehurch building, with considerable success. Assist- 
ance is hoped for from the C. C. B. 8. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—People’s. The edifice was re- 
dedicated Nov. 7. The building is a massive 
structure with fine architectural possibilities. It 
was purchased five years ago in an incomplete con- | 
dition, the vestry being used for worship since then. 
A grant and loan of $1,500 from the C. C. B. S. en- | 
abled the church to complete the building so far as | 
to prepare the main auditorium for occupancy. The 
exterior has been painted, the great window spaces 
have been filled with art glass, and the walls fres- 
eoed. The choir loft and pulpit platform are fin- | 
ished in paneled oak, and the circular pews are of | 
the same wood. The room is cruciform in shape, | 
and will seat 800. The fine pipe organ formerly | 
used in the old Mayflower Church has been set up 
in the loft at the rear of the pulpit. Rev. G. R. Wal- | 
lace, D. D., of Chicago delivered the dedicatory dis- 
course, his theme being The Overflowing Life That 
Enriches the World. The prayer was by the pas- 
tor, Rev. O. D. Fisher. Congratulatory addresses 
were given by the pastors of the various denomina- 
tions in the city and by Drs. Hyde and Curtis. Dr. 
Wallace also preached at the evening service toa 
large congregation, and lectured Monday night on | 
Henry Ward Beecher to a good house. The church 
has prospered under the care of the present pastor, | 
who has inaugurated and carried out some effective | 
forward movements. } 


CENTRAL.—The new parsonage has been cleared 
of indebtedness without calling on the C. C. B. S$. | 
This region is becoming more largely a fruit country, 
and the population thus has greater opportunity | 
for advancement. The need of religious work is 
great. The pastor, Mr. E. W. Murray, preaches at 
four points, and two or three other distant neigh- | 
borhoods are pleading for services. Congregation- | 
alism seems adapted to do the work, and its reno- | 
vating force in morals, character building and purity 
of the ballot is being more and more recognized. 





expository sermons given by Rev. C. A. Riley. The 

midweek meeting has been turned into a prayer and | 

Bible-reading service, in which, after brief prelimi- | 

naries, a systematic study of some one book of the | 

Bible is taken up. 3 | 
Michigan 


members were received, nine on confession. Of ; 
those who came by letter three were from Boston, 
two from Honolulu, two from St. Louis, two from 
Russia, while one is daughter of a missionary in 
India, who is working under a British society, and | 
another the grandson of a Congregational minister. | 
The chapel services are being well attended, and | 
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indicate much interest on the part of the people in 
the coming winter work. The Sunday school has 
pledged $100 to the State home missionary debt. 
——Mt. Hope. The pastor, Rev. Jas. Hyslop, is 
preaching a series of four evening sermons on the 
Lost Son to large and interested congregations. — 
Woodward Ave. The topic of the Young Men’s Club 
last Sunday was The Church and the Commercial 
Traveler. 


YpsILANTI.—Rev. B. F. Aldrich is preaching a 
series of special Sunday evening sermons on The 
Romances of Arthur, with such topics as: The 
Chivalry of the Spiritual Life, The Spirit of Chivalry, 
Arthur, the Natural Man, Intellect and Love. The 
Students’ Bible Class has a membership of nearly 
100, with Professor Barbour as teacher. The 
church gave a reception to the Congregational 
students of the Normal College, at which nearly 
200 were present. A new plan of parish work has 
been inaugurated by the pastor, and it is working 
splendidly. 


MUSKEGON.—Grand Avenue. After being closed 
for some time the house has been reopened for serv- 
ices under the pastorate of Rev. Frank Blomfield. 
—First, Rev. Archibald Haddon, pastor, has be- 
gun holding the second Sunday service at five 
o’clock instead of the usual evening service. Short 
address on a practical topic and a praise service by 
a well-trained chorus make a delightful vesper 
hour. 


LANSING.—Pilgrim. Rev. E. B. Allen, the pastor, 
is preaching a series of sermons on Talks With the 
Toilers. The special themes are The Nobility of 
Toil, and The Relation of the Toiler to His Trade, 
Thrift, Home, Training, Temptations, Enemies 
and His Saviour. 


TRAVERSE City.—The Ladies’ Aid Society will 
make a new departure by introducing lectures with 
practical illustrations on Household Economics. 
Food Materials, Health, Economy and Preparation 
will be treated. 


Continued on page 762 
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Not EAsy To Frnp.—Cheap chamber sets abound 
in the furniture stores, but when our readers look 
for artistic beauty in a cheap set, they are likely to 
be disappointed unless they know what store to 
visit. There is only one house in this city—the 
Paine Furniture Co., on Canal Street—who are able 
to name low prices for really beautiful furniture. 
Some of the chamber sets offered by this house this 
season are models of artistic beauty. 








Ringing Noises 


Roaring, Buzzing, Snapping Like the 
Report of a Pistol—These are the 
Symptoms of Catarrh. 

Catarrh in the head is an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and very common disease. It is 
also serious in its effects, as it causes loss of 
smell and hearing, headaches, loss of appetite 
and often leads to consumption. The victim 
of catarrh is troubled with a continual drop- 
ping in the throat, discharges from the nose, 
constant hawking and spitting, pain over and 
between the eyes. The tendency of catarrh is 
to reduce the whole system to a condition of 
weakness and debility. The wonderful success 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in curing catarrh is due 
to its power to purify the blood. By eradi- 
cating all scrofulous taints it removes the cause 
of catarrh and all the disagreeable symptoms 
of the disease soon disappear. The cures by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla are prompt, positive and 
permanent. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures when 
all other remedies fail to do any good. 


HOOD’S ** 
parilla 
Is sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills siis.2aess".intfration 











Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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SERVICES. 
PAUL 


FOR EVENING CHURCH SERVICE. 


Particularly appropriate at this time, when 
the International Lessons are following the 
life of this apostle. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Complete WITH MUSIC. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass 





This 








INSIST UPON BEAUTY. 


There is no reason why the cheapest 
Chamber Set on our floor should not have 
every advantage of the best artistic design. 


year we have tried to make our very 


lowest-priced beds and bureaus as attractive in 
appearance as if they were built to order. 


Here is a medium-priced suit which in its classic lines and quiet beauty will 
FArRMOUNT.—Congregations are increasing under | compare with any one hundred dollar production. 
We make it in two woods—white quartered oak and a rich veined mahogany; 


the trimmings are copies from eighteenth 


century cabinet work executed in solid 


burnished brass. The interior is finely appointed with every latest convenience. 


Price in oak $42, mahogany, $50. 


Hereafter let no one be contented with a poorly-designed bed or bureau simply 
DetRoiT.—First. Last week Sunday 23 new | because itis cheap. Cheap furniture can follow lines of beauty and harmony just as 
easily as it can follow ugly curves. Our warerooms teach this lesson very effectively. 





PAINE FURNITURE C0O., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Continued from page 761. 


Owosso has again adopted the “ apportionment 

} plan” of raising the finances. The trustees find, 

| after a year’s trial, that. the idea has been highly 

satisfactory and provided more money than ever. 

| ALPENA has commenced the publication of a 

| weekly bulletin which will contain pulpit editorials, 

| items of interest and parish doings. 

| Hopkins STATION.—Thirty-two new members 
received Oct. 31, all on confession, infuses much 

| new life into the church. 

| RED JACKET has beer closed several weeks for 

| decorating, carpeting and otherwise improving the 

| interior. 

| Wisconsin 





CLINTON.—Twelve persons united with the church 
| at the last communion, 11 on confession. Union 
evangelistic services have been held under the lead of 
| Mr. C. N. Hunt of Minneapolis. His work was tact- 

ful and it has done much to bring the churches of 
this place into closer fellowship. Rev. William 
| Moore is pastor. 
| WHEATON.—District Missionary Dexter assisted 
in a week of special meetings during October. A 
parsonage is being built. Rev. H. R. Vaughn is 
| pastor. 
The foundations of the new building in New Lon- 
don are laid and it is hoped that the house may be 
; completed before cold weather. .... 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality ; prevents baldness ; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 


GOLD BY ALL DAUGGISTS. 











THE WEST 
Missouri 


KANSAS CiTY.—First. A series of Sunday even- 
ing sermons, by Dr. Henry Hopkins, on Character 
Building is in progress.——Clyde. Dr. Wolcott Cal- 
kins is lecturing Sunday evenings on Puritan History. 
—Beacon Hill. The paper before the A. M. A. at 
Minneapolis, on Woman’s Part in Mission Work; 
| by Mrs. E. C. Ellis of this church, was profitably 

read by her to the evening congregation Nov. 7. 

St. Louis.—Compton Hill. The C. E. Society has 
| added to Dr. D. M. Fisk’s stereopticon outfit an 
| electric light, and he has given the first of a series 

of monthly Sunday evening lantern discourses. He 
‘has gathered about 1,000 slides, many of them 
| bearing upon Congregationalism and nearly all hav- 
| ing to do with the richest parts of the world’s re- 
| ligious history. 
| lowa 

CENTRAL CITY AND JACKSON.—Rev. D. D. Tib- 
| bits has been pastor since Oct. 1. Just before his 
coming an exchange was made of the old parsonage, 
| with its spacious grounds, for a larger and more 
| modern house, nearer the church and schoolhouse. 

Oct. 10 the Jackson church received six into mem- 

bership on confession, the result in part of special 
| meetings conducted by Evangelist Cordner at a 

neighboring town. Central Cityreceived 13 on the 
| following Sunday, all but two of them adults and 
| four uniting on confession. The time seeming favor- 
| able for a special effort at Jackson, Rev. B. C. Til- 
| litt was secured to spend eight days with the church, 
| beginning Oct.17. Ten more were received to mem- 

bership Oct. 31. 
| LAKESIDE.—Just before leaving for their new 
_ | work at Big Rock, Rev. L. R. Fitch and wife were 

given a farewell reception and donation by their 
people. On another recent evening, also, Mrs. 

| Fitch was given a surprise by the members of the 

| choir, of which she was organist, and the young 

| people of her S. S. class. After a social evening 








surprising amount § 
of work veil done & 
in a few seconds. % 
It saves money, 
time and food. Is easily operated and & 


easily cleaned. Use the 


Enterprise 


MEAT CHOPPER 
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B steak, suet, tripe, cod-fish, clams, scrap 
Bp meat ed pry corn for fritters, etc. 
> Improved for 15 years; now perfected. 
8B Sold by all dealersin hardware. Small 
B family size No. 5, $2.00. Chops 1 lb. a 
3 minute. Large family size No. 10, $3.00. 
§ Chops 2 lbs. a minute. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 
Philadelphia. 
B Send 4 cents in stamps for the “Enterprising 
3 Housekeeper —200 recipes, 
| 


| they presented her with a sum of money in appre- 
SAFE AND IRON WORKS C0 | ciation of her work. The pulpit is being supplied 
° for the present by Mr. Halverson of Clear Lake. 


| DEs MornEs.—North Park. Rev. Benj. St. John, 
| pastor from the organization in 1885. has resigned 
| to accept an appointment to the office of general 
| missionary under the State H. M.S. During his 12 
| years’ pastorate the membership has grown to 
FIRE AND BURGL AR-PROOF | about 200, with a valuable property and prospects 

of a still brighter future. The resignation is to take 

| effect at the close of this year. 





110 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOUSE, . | ALEXANDER, which is only a few weeks old, has 
CHURCH, been supplied for several Sundays by Rev. Edwin 

| Ewell of Clarion. The people have secured tem- 

OFFICE and | porary use of a building belonging to the Germans. 
BANK | Congregations are good, and the work seems to be 


going on well. An effort is being made to secure 
| regular service from Rey. 8S. A. Martin of Rowan. 





Factory: First Street, Cambridge, Mass. | 


| past year. The C. E. Society and the Sunday school 
| are increasing in size, the latter being larger than 





Church Architect. 


MONONA has shown signs of progress during the | 


ever before. Greatly needed improvements have | 


| been made on the church property; the parsonage | 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silioway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. | 


; has been painted and new walks have been laid in 
| front of both buildings. 





Continued on page 764. 
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Special Values 


——IN——' 


Table Linens 


Thanksgiving. 


Fine Table Linens, beautiful designs, 
at bargain prices, just at the festive sea- 
son when they’re most wanted :— 


All-Linen Bleached Table Damask, 37 i 
WOT FONG. cavipiskh evade ves peeks 20. 
62-inch Bleached Table Damask 
value 624ec. per yard, special 50 
RGD: cei sive cnidwint deoes nhie co8 C. 
aia - ie Irish _— oa, , 
value c. per yard, specia 
BUND weisaicctasiavess. sthadebncad 624¢. 
5-8 Bleached Napkins, value $1.25 98 
per dozen, special price........ C. 
3-4 Dinner Napkins, value $2.50 1 69 
per dozen, special value........ . 
All-Linen Damask Tray Cloths or 
Carvers, value 19. and 374¢., } 


special priGes ......6..0.0cs006 
12%2c. and 25c. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


Millinery, Cloaks and Dry Goods, 
| 90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. | 

















What organ shall 1 
buy ? : 
Why not buy the one 
which holds the 
world’s record for 
largest sales—the 


ESTEY 


i a i a ad 











Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices, to Estey Organ Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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TRUSSES AND SUPPORTERS 


Thirty-five Years’ Experience 
BEST QUALITY MODERATE PRICE 
Invalids’ Articles Generally 


No Truss is adapted to all cases of Rupture. 
Each Patient carefully examined and fitted. 
The Same Principles apply to cases of Bow 
Legs, Club Feet, Spinal Curvature, etc. 

Experienced Physician in attendance. Rooms 
Jor women and children with women attendants. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


13 and 15 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
(4 Plates for relief of Flat Foot made to order. 





Redding, Baird & Co. 


Leaded and Colored Glass 


CHURCH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 
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The Business Outlook 


General trade has shown a further tendency 
to slacken up, but the industrial situation of 
the country is nevertheless in far better shape 
than at this time a yearago. Outside of the 
cotton mills industries are as a rule fairly ac- 
tive, and the utmost confidence in the future 
is expressed by manufacturers. In cotton 
goods the situation is most unsatisfactory, the 
demand being slow and prices low. The Fall 
River print cloth market is at its lowest point, 
and the mills there continue to reduce their 
dividends. 

The heavy bank clearings from week to 
week constitute one of the features of the 
business situation. Last week they amounted 
to $1,347,000,000, an increase of ten per cent. 
over the preceding week and thirteen per 
cent, in excess of the corresponding week of 
1896. Exports of wheat continue heavy, and 
Europe must either buy our securities or ship 
us gold to liquidate the large trade balance 
against her. Railroad earnings are showing 
relatively smaller gains, because now com- 
parisons are being made with fairly normal 
conditions last year. 

Wool, iron and steel are strong and fairly 
active. Cotton yarns are also in improved 
position. Otherwise merchandise is in mod- 
erate movement, and the cold weather is ex- 
pected to give trade the desired impetus. The 
stock market is erratic, Wall Street fearing 
the advent of Congress and Cuban complica- 
tions too much to inaugurate a bull movement 
of extended scope. The best opinion is, how- 
ever, that on weak days this winter stocks 
should, be picked up for much higher prices 
in the spring. 


Education 


—— The work at Rollins College, Florida, is 
under way for the new year, with several ad- 
ditions to the corps of professors and an en- 
rollment of over 150 students, among whom 
are several Cubans. Pres. G. M. Ward is 
greatly encouraged at the outlook. 


—— Redfield College has put forth heroic 
efforts to rebuild since the destructive fire. A 
eommodious building is so far completed that 
it can be used by the forty-five students al- 
ready in the school. 





Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
“1898 Combination.” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 

(1898 (The Century Magazine, $4.00 S 

Combi- } CENTURY PORTRAITS, z. 50 ‘4. 50 
nation (The Congregationalist, 

DE INS 5b hicoXsnsarnentscddérdcprccopoesegss $3.25 
Scribner’s Magazine eee 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’ 8 oe 
Harper’s Bazar. . 3. 
Se Lp 5.050.408 cFERT Cin eddhndecekhoschooeneveten 2.60 

Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 













THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND.—It is a remark- 
able fact that not a bar of the Larkin soaps is ever 
sold in a retail store, and yet the Larkin factories 
are of the very largest, being nearly five acres in 
area, and can produce 30,000,000 pounds of soap 
annually. The output goes direct to many hundred 
thousands of families who save half the retail cost 
of soaps by the Larkin factory to family plan. By 
dispensing with the convenient but expensive and 
unnecessary services of the middlemen you get 
double usual value for your money in either a $10 
premium, free, or if you prefer it an extra $10 
worth of soaps, that is, you can have soaps of your 
own choice of $20 value at usual retail prices for 
$10. The Larkin soaps are always shipped on 
thirty days’ free trial without any money in ad- 
vance, so that if you are in any way disappointed 
with the purchase you hold goods subject to their 
order with no charge for the soaps used in trial. 
Could any offer be more fair? Their advertisement 
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HAVE. NO EQUALE 


Easiest to regulate, require smallest amount $ 
< of p* poonais attention, and and give y PuatEns. satis- & 
& faction. ¥ 






p veoh Leapiie Free. 
$ Magee Furnace Co. , 32 & ‘anaes St., pues, 
AN. AAA AAAY AAA Vx 
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Municipal Bonds 


For Investors, 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are 
as safe when carefully selected as Government 
bonds. 

We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 
and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 


cent. per annum. 
Descriptive list and fu'l information furnished 
on application, Correspondence invited. 


A, C, FROST & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
108-110 La Salle Street, 





Chicago, 








HATCH & Foote 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 





is worth studying. 


Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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F course, it is of the very 
first importance to you 
in the proper care of the 

teeth that you should select a 
dentifrice of known reputation. 
If your choice has been favor- 
ably known for a great many 
years, you have special warrant 
for it. 


We recommend Van Buskirk’s 
SOZODONT because we believe 
you will find it matchless for the 
preservation and beautifying of 
the teeth. For about forty years 
it has stood every test, both in 
public and private, and is the 
same delightful, efficient article 
known in 1859. 


A sample phial for three cents. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 247, New York, mention 
ing The Congregationalist, 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
Proprietors, 


NEW YORK. LONDON. 














Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars and 
Tourist 
Sleeping Cars 
THROUGH 
WITHOUT CHANGE 


Dining Cars and 
= Smoking 


Li Cars 
en Canes 
EVERY DAY. 


All Agents sell 
tickets via the 


NORTH-WESTERN 


LINE 
CHICAGO S NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 






VIA THE 


















CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M. D. 


oO Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
3 87} Your money can surely earn it. Con prove 
oO 





it Avi best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. stra- 
rp & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 





Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
| filled orders for 50,000. WE RECOMMEND THEM 

| WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


| 
| 
| THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THIS ALUMINUM KEY: 
RING CHECK AND TAG 





ALL O 
IMITATIONS 











Arrows 


are more potent when tipped with 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 





Sold everywhere. Buy them and 
have a Merry Christmas. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW FUR STORE 


Our New Stock is 
Unequaled. 
STAPLE FURS FOR LADIES. 


Sass — $5.00 to $15.00 
Collarettes 7.00 to 100.00 
Capes. . 10.00 to 250.00 
Gloves 5.00 to 12.00 

7.00 to 25.00 
Muftfs 2.00 to 75.00 
Sacques . . 40.00 to 250.00 
Scarfs and Ties 2.00 to 50.00 
Trimmings -25to 8.00 
cn, ee ee 1.50 to 3.50 
Baby Carriage Robes, 2.00 to 20.00 

FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Fur Lined Overcoats, 50.00 to 200.00 


Kakas Bros., 
34-36 Bedford Street . . Boston. 
Our Furs are guaranteed as repre- 


sented, and we invite comparison in 
quality, style and price. 
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Continued from page 762. | 


RICKVILLE. — There have been 50 accessions | 
during the year, making the present membership 
199. Pledges recently made will more than cover | 
the debt on the church building. Rev. L. M. Pierce | 
writes that the special activity of the church dur- 
ing the coming year will be in the line of missions. 

BLENCOE. — Rey. A. G. Washington has been 
ill with sciatic rheumatism for about seven weeks, 
but is now able to resime werk. During his sick- 
ness services were held nearly every Sunday, and 
the work was faithfully cared for. 

PERRY.—Revy. H. C. Rosenberger speaks encour- | 
agingly of his new field. There were 11 accessions 
Oct. 17, twoonconfession. The people are planning 
to raise $800 to pay off a debt which has been accu- 
mulating for several years. 

GRINNELL.—There were 18 accessions to the 
membership Nov. 7, three on confession. Rev. E. 
M. Vittum has entered*upon the sixth year of this | 
pastorate. 

CORRELL.—At this out-station from Appleton the | 
people are worshiping in the new meeting house, 
which will be dedicated in a few weeks. 

As a result of recent special effort at Webster 
City more than 30 persons were welcomed to fellow- 
ship Noy. 7.—The membership at Wesley was | 
doubled Noy. 7 by the addition of 10, seven of 
whom united on confession. 








llinnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS.—The Swedish Temple, a bratch 
of the Free Mission Scandinavians, has decided to 
enter Congregational fellowship and a large council 
is called to receive it. A grant and loan from the 
C. C. B. 8. enables this people to recover their prop- 
erty, Which was sold under foreclosure. It is an en- 


| terprise of great promise and will exert strong in- 


| fluence upon the Scandinavians in the State.-—Oah 


Park has organized a men’s club for the discussion 


| of social questions. It meets once a week and tends 


| to attract men to church services. 





Thirty-eighth 


| Street Mission, formerly an independent organiza- 
| tion, has changed its name to the Thirty-eighth 
\Street Congregational Church, and has called a 


council to receive it into our fellowship. It has a 


| house of worship in a portion of the city not other- 


wise provided with religious services. Rey. D. D. 
Davies has ministered there for several months and 
has now accepted a call to the pastorate. 
AusTIN.—Dr. C. E. Wright, who after a series of 
evangelistic meetings last March lost the use of his 
voice, was given a six-months’ leavé of absence, 
which he spent in California, Rev. S. V. S. Fisher of 


| Minneapolis supplying the pulpit. Though improved 
| in health he will not be able to resume work in this 





climate before spring, and the church will continue | 
to supply the pulpit, though Mr. Fisher’s work is | 
closed. Dr. Wright has served this church for 2% 
years, and the city churches recently held a union | 
meeting to pray for his complete recovery. 

BELVIEW.—Cn account of prevalence of diphthe- | 
ria services have been interrupted. Rev. G. E. 
Northrup, under whom the church was organized | 
and a building erected, has given up the work, and 
Evangelist C. B. Fellows is caring for it in connec- 
tion with that at Granite Falls. 

FossTON AND McINTOSH.—The people are tak- 
ing hold with increased earnestness. Rey. C. H. 
Chapin is supplying, with a view to permanency. 
Former obstacles have been removed, and the out- 
look is good. 

NEw: YORK MILLs.—Despite a strong effort on 
the part of the Seventh Day Adventists to break up 
the work it will continue, and Rev. Esther Smith, 
late of Park Rapids, will supply this needy and im- 
portant field. 

DETROIT. — Rey. George Michael, pastor, has 
been supplying of late at Lake View, which was 
formerly ,.under Congregational auspices but re- 
cently has been supplied by Methodists. 


Kansas 

ELLis.—The midweek meeting is a preaching and 
prayer service combined. Of late Mr. Meyer’s pam- 
phiet, The Castaway, has been used as a text-book, 
one chapter being considered each week. The pas- 
tor holds a weekly children’s meeting, and a moth- 
ers’ meeting, wholly undenominational in character, 
is regularly sustained. 

GARFIELD has purchased a building for a par- 
sonage and removed it to a suitable lot. It will 
probably-be ready for occupancy before winter. 

North Dakota 

OBERON.—The parish library, started a year ago, 
now humbers about 600 bound books with numer- 
ous pamphlets and is practically a public library. 
Books of interest to young people are much needed. 
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THE ONE 
UNDER- 
WEAR 
WHICH 
GIVES THE 
WEARER 














Copyright 1897 by 
Robert H. Foerderer. 
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Leather 
Dressing 


is prepared in the largest leather factory in 
the Cord by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leather in the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means 4 saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Continued on page 765. 








a It is easy 
7 < totellihe 
fou quality of 
% silver plated 

ware after a 
few years use. 
But you can 
know the quality 
in advance if the 
trade-mark is 

**1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 
That mark guarantees 
long wear. 


y Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 
MERIDEN, Conn., 


208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
BOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ 
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Continued from page 764. 


A large part of the library is made up of Govern- 
ment publications which are valuable but not 


adapted to general readers. The women have re- 


cently fitted the meeting house with lights, a much 
needed improvement. The pastor, Rev. O. P. 
Champlin, recently baptized three young people in 
their home on confession. Both parents are Ger- 
mans. The mother is a Lutheran, the father a Ro- 
man Catholic. 

FARGO.—Plymouth has voted to invite Rev. J. 8. 
Rand of Moorhead, Minn., to preach Sunday after- 
noons, instead of trying to have a pastor all the 
time. The S. S. service will also be held in the 
afternoon. 

CUMMINGS AND BUXTON are to unite with Port- 
land and Hatton in the support of Rev. J. T. Killen, 


holding service half the time. The people feel that | 


even this is preferable to no service. 
South Dakota 

CRESBARKD.—The work at this country point is 
growing under the faithful care of Rev. Richard 
Jones. The church building, which was lifted from 
its foundation by the cyclone two years ago, is be- 
ing replaced, repaired and neatly finished inside at 
a cost of upwards of $150. Rededication services 
will soon be held. 


IpswicH.—The pastor rejoices in the increasing 


spiritual activity. Material improvements are also 
being made. The repainting of the meeting house, 
both outside and in, repapering and other needed 
repairs will cost over $100. The people anticipate 
securing a parsonage this fall. 

CoLuMBIA.—In connection with his work here 
Rev. I. R. Prior is conducting regular services at a 
schoolhouse seven miles out, where a Sunday school 
is regularly held. 

Huron.—The Williams meetings closed Nov. 11. 
The conversions were mostly of adults, some quite 
aged people having turned to God. 

Rev. E. W. Jenney has closed a helpful series of 
meetings at Templeton and has begun work at 
Greenleaf.——Evangelist Williams, assisted by sing- 
ing evangelist Alexander, is holding union meetings 
at Huron. 

Oklahoma 

Mr. C. C. Tatum of Medford, Mr. Thomas A. 
Brunker of Salem and Messrs. Wisel of Wakita 
and Naylor of Glenella were recently approbated to 
preach by a local association held at Carrier. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

NORWALK.—The first year of Rev. G. H. DeKay’s 
services closed Noy. 7. Since his coming, 26 per- 
sons have been added to the membership, of whom 
13 came on confession. A house of worship has been 
completed, costing over $1,700. Enough money 
was pledgéd Oct. 31 to settle all accounts, with the 
help of a grant of $500 from the C’C. B. 8. 


SAN JosE.—During the six and a half years of | 


Rev. H. M. Tenney’s pastorate only one bi-monthly 
communion has passed without the accession of at 
least one member. 

SACRAMENTO.—Dr. H. N. Hoyt is giving a Sun- 
day evening series on The Life and Character of 
Elijah, musically illustrated from Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio. 

ByRoN.—At recent special services, under direc- 
tion of Rev. S. R. Wood, 37 persons expressed a de- 
sire to lead a Christian life. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 
The foreign work of the American Bible Society | 
is to be set forth in this country by Rev. Marcellus | 
Bowen of Constantinople, who has been for many 
years the agent of the society in the Levant. 


(For Weekly Register see page 768.) 


Biographical 


CHARLES H. JOHNSON 


A sudden and great sorrow and an irreparable | 
loss has come to the Fourth Church, Hartford, in 
the death of its musical director, Charles H. John- 
son. He was ordained as a kind of musical pastor 
in May, 1893. His rare musical ability and scholar- | 
ship, together with his Christian culture, have been 
given in true consecration to the work. His suc- 
céss was far more than musical. Members of his 
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choir from time to time united with the church; 
they all grew spiritually and intellectually under 
the inspiration of his teaching and life. The whole 
church felt his personality. His brief service, in 
which beginnings only were made in what the | 
church supposed was to be his lifé work, demon- 
strated the theory that music may be far more than 
an annex to or an adornment of the church serv- | 
ices. Before coming to Hartford he had been asso- | Gipiay 
ciated with Dr. Stimson at St. Louis. His musi- 
cal education was acquired chiefly in Boston and 





Munich. 





Is Your Brain Tired? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It supplies the needed food for the brain and 


nerves, and makes exertion easy. 


Christmas Meats 


are greatly improved in flavor if 


ri BELL’S 
SPICED SEASONING 


kg) is used in alldressings. This 
> By famous old product is made 


es NSONs from the choicest selected 


— spices and the granulated 
t EAI Ee leaves of fragrant sweet 
erbs. 


Always ready. Saves time, labor 
and expense. 

ASK YOUR GROCER OR MARKETMAN, 
THE WM. CG. BELL CO... BOSTON. 
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Thousands of Testimonials 


have been received by us as to the quality, tone, and general 
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For fifty-eight years made on honor — sold on merit. 


€ Factory and warerooms are combined. Result 


reasonable 


prices. ur illustrated catalogue is the finest issued by any 
piano house in America. /t fs free. Send your address. 
¥ A, M. McPHAIL PIANO CO,, 
786 Washington St. (opp. Hollis), Boston, Mass. 
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Mason & Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


The best thet skill, capital, and up-to-date methods can produce. All important improvements in 
Reed Organs have emanated from this house. The Mason Hamlin Pianos are characterized by the 
sane highest degree of excellence. New and most attractive atyles introduced this season. Cat- 


alogues free. Address: Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis. 


Ministers 


————_———» 


PRAISE 


DR. WARREN’S 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches. 





Rey. 8S. F. French, Tewksbury, Mass.: ‘ The best 
I ever used.” 


Rev. H. V. Baker, East Dover, Vt.: ‘ The best | 


troches I ever used.” 

Rev. A. M. Wild, Peacham, Vt.: ‘Superior to 
anything of the kind I ever used.” 

Rey. E. A. Reed, Needham, Mass.: “ I have never 
found anything to compare with them.” 

Rev. M. Emory Wright, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. : 
“ They are very effective.” 


Rev. John F. Leathers, Number Eight, Me.: | 


“The best we ever tried.” 
Rev. H. F. Reynolds, Plymouth, Vt.: ‘‘ They have 
proved beneficial.” 


Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: ‘‘ They have 
' certainly contain a potency that is marvelous.” 


accomplished wonders.” 


Rev. H. M. Hazeltine, West Stockbridge, Mass. : 
“We greatly value them, and feel that we need to 
have them in the house.” 

Rey. George Haskell, South Waterford, Me.: 
* The benefit derived from their use is more lasting 
than from any we have ever used.” 


Rev. George W. Pierce, Brownfield, Me.: “I 


| cannot do without them.” 


Rev. H. G. Carley, Prospect, Me.: “ I have never 
found anything equal to them.” 


Rev. A. C. Dennison, Middlefield, Conn.: ‘ They 


| work admirably, giving depth and clearness of 


voice.”’ 


tey. C. B. Ferry, Northampton, Mass.: “ They 


All druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the American Medicine Co., Man- 


chester, N. H. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 12 


A driving storm prevented a large number 
from attending the meeting, only thirteen being 
present. Mrs. Capron, who had expected to 
lead, was unable to be present, and Mrs. W. H. 
Davis of Eliot Church, Newton, kindly con- 
sented to take her place. After speaking of 
the interest with which she and others at the 
West always turned to the accounts of the 
meetings in The Congregationalist, of the 
strength and courage they derived from them, 
she gave for the thought of the hour three 
words from the tenth chapter of Hebrews— 
from, henceforth, expecting. To a mother 
devoted to her son in his early years, full of 
watchfulness, making many sacrifices, there 
comes a time when in his manhood she waits 
in expectation for his work in the world. So 
our Lord waits for us, his friends—no longer 
servants—expecting us to fill up the measure 
ef his sacrifice and to do our part in bringing 
the world to him. 

Miss Child spoke of the hopeful aspect of 
the work in Japan, brought to mind by the 
topic for the week on the prayer calendar, and 
letters were read—one from Miss Case, giving 
an account of the graduating exercises of the 
school in Osaka and of an inspiring woman’s 
meeting, and one from Miss Daughaday on 
the prospect and promise of her new work in 
Sapporo. 

From this point the meeting took the form 
of a free family ta!k in the interests and prog- 
ress of the kingdom. Miss Dyer spoke of Dr. 
Dennis’s book, Christian Missions and Social 
Progress, as specially timely in these days, 
when social problems are so prominently be- 
fore the public. Mrs. Davis, in speaking of 
the famine in India, quoted Mr. John Chan- 
dier of Madura as saying: ‘‘ Imagine what it 
must be to sit at the breakfast table with a 
hundred gaunt, hungry men looking in at the 
window and begging for bread.” 

The small number brought those present 
very near together, and the informal hour, 
although difficult to report, was mutually 
helpful. 


Armaments Still Needed 


Gen. N. A. Miles, chief of our national 
army, after a tour of Europe inspecting its 
armies, says: 

What I have seen does not indicate 
that the millennium is at hand, when 
swords will be beaten into plowshares. 
There never was another time in the his- 
tory of the world when so much energy, 
ingenuity and wealth were being devoted 
to maintaining large standing armies and 
formidable navies. Fortunate are the 
peas ¢ of the United States that they are 
walled in by two great oceans; yet this 
fact would not warrant them in any pol- 
icy other than keeping a reasonable per- 
centage of the population fully equipped 
and instructed in modern appliances and 
methods of war. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
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CATARRH 


Ask your 
Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 

It opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and In ammation, 
Heals and Protects the 






y\ . 
Membrane. COLD ly H EAD 


Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., New York. 


PARKER'S GINGER” TONIC 


best cure for Cough. Ing, “Wee ere 
md Pains and the iLs either k tobe Saal Aged. C 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it excite 
acurative _ r over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and isin fact the most bh aioe, s, life-giving come 
bination ever ioe overed. eumatism, 
Female Debility, and the Pat Re . ls of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging ars to 
the grave who would recover health by vatnaasnendianan 


CONSUMPTION. 


(Continued.) 





From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress 
of Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 


The medical profession of the civilized world 
now concedes that Consumption is always a 
disease of the lungs and always caused by the 
bacillus germ. For hundreds of years it was 
supposed to be a disease of the blood and gen- 
eral system, caused by inheritance, and on that 
false theory was treated by medicines given 
through the stomach, and with such inevita- 
ble fatality that it came to be regarded as in- 
=: 

“Germ Theory” first announced by 
se ae in 1722 was adopted by Dr. Barron 
in 1819, by Dr. Carmichael in 1836, by Profes- 
sor Lanza in 1849 and by myself in 1851. 

With these exceptions, the whole profession 
held to the old doctrine and continued to oppose 
and deny the truth of the ‘‘Germ Theory’’ 
until after 1882, when Dr. Robert Koch of 
Berlin proved its indisputable truth by show- 
ing the actual germs that produce the disease 
in the lungs and expectorated matter of con- 
sumptives. But evenj then the new doctrine 
was not publicly accepted, nor the old treat- 
ment.,changed. In 1891 it was adopted and 
publicly acknowledged by all medical schools 
as the only true theory of consumption. The 
bacillus germ feeds upon and destroys the 
substance of the lungs as maggots devour raw 
flesh. 

From whence do these germs come? ‘The 
atmosphere is filled with countless millions of 
different kinds, each having its appointed mis- 
sion in the economy of nature. All living 
things are consumed by them after death. 
They are harmless to healthy bodies, but assail 
and prey upon diseased tissues. 

The germs in the air are the cause of many 
different diseases, each named according to its 
kind—Scald Head, Lepra Vulgaris, Ring Worm 
and the Itch are common germ diseases. 

Consumption is caused by the tubercle bacil- 
lus, a germ found in theair of all climates. In 
health the lungs are effectually protected from 
the bacilli by the Epithelium, a delicate mem- 
brane which lines the mucous surfaces of the 
air passages—tubes and cells of the lungs—just 
as the cuticle covers and protects the external 
surface or skin of the body. 


The Epithelium is the natural safeguard of of all concerned if, in corres} es 


the lungs. Without its protection every human 
being would get Consumption and the earth 
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be depepulated, but while it remains unbroken 
the lungs are safe and Consumption cannot 
possibly arise. 

The chief diseases which endanger the Epi- 
thelium and render us liable to Consumption 
are Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma and Pneu- 
monia. You must first get a chronic inflam- 
mation of the lung surfaces, severe enough to 
break and destroy the Epithelium, before you 
can get Consumption. You may have chronic 
Bronchitis a long time before the Epithelium 
is broken. These diseases are the nursery 
from which Consumption springs, and there- 
fore always dangerous. 

Local inflammations of the air passages and 
lungs are easily and quickly cured by local 


treatment applied directly to the lungs by 


inhalation, but never by stomach medication. 
After the Epithelium is broken and the germs 
have formed a lodgment in the lungs no diet 
or nursing, stomach medication or change of 
air can arrest the lung disease. Nothing short 
of the actual destruction of the germs and 
their expulsion from the lungs will save the 
patient’s life. This is effected only by specifie 
germicides applied directly to the germs and 
germ-infected parts by inhalation. Everything 
else inevitably fails. 

(To be continued.) 

RoBERT HunNTER, M. D., 
117 West 45th St., New York. 


[Signed] 


Nov. 18. 


Notre.—A pamphlet explaining Dr. Hunter’s 
treatment of lung complaints can be obtained 
free by all readers of The Congregationalist 
by addressing him as above. 





Grand eye Prize of cs 
6,600 francs at Paris 


; ina Lari 


» Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
~ tire active properties of Peruvian Bark, 
» Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
> best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- @ 
2 aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 2} 
Debility and Wasting Diseases: In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the & 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. § 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. oe St. 
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lodide of Iron 


‘Tr Most SuccessFut Remepies oF Europe, 
fi ARES POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
= CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 


None genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD. 
: ALL DRUGGISTS. 


rue Bonaparte, Paris.” 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


RHEUS MATISM 














[EGeo\0\¥ 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 





ee 


Used successfully by jaa Bow s prone 


out Europe in a rreting 
CATED and 8 CHRONIC CASES. 


Pamphlet with full information, from 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 
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A Still More Vital Question 


These sensible, reassuring words are from a 
recent sermon on the higher criticism by Rev. 
C. H. Patton of Duluth: 


Jesus had to oppose the traditionalism 
of his time through his loyalty to the 
spirit of the Scriptures. If traditionalism 
breaks down in any point today, let us 
not feel strange. We are built upon a 
better foundation than traditions. Sup- 
pose the theory of a composite origin of 
Genesis is right, as is probably the case; 
does that destroy the doctrine of God? Is 
his existence dependent upon a method of 
writing of the early literature of the 
Jews? Suppose Moses did not write down 
the commandments exactly as we have 
them; does that make righteousness of no 
effect? Suppose David did not write all 
the Psalms attributed to him; is there no 
such thing as divine forgiveness? Is our 
hope of heaven dependent upon the theory 
of one or two Isaiahs? And if the book 
of Jonah prove to be parabolic rather 
than literally historic, can we then no 
longer believe in Jesus Christ? The great 
question for us to ask is, not what shall 
we do with the higher criticism, but what 
shall we do with God, whose existence 
and requirements are independent of all 
theories of Bible-making. 





The latest annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health describes 
an investigation of Keeley’s double chloride 
of gold cure, and the failure to find a trace of 
gold in the mixture. 





The letter said to have been written by Pon- 
tius Pilate, and to have been found inthe Vat- 
ican, giving an account of the trial of Jesus, 
was published in full a few days ago in a New 
York journal. The letter refers to the Chris- 
tians as though they were then a well-known 
sect. The writer of it seems to have forgotten 
that the name of Christian was not invented 
till several years after the alleged date of the 
letter. The forgery is so transparent as to be 
silly. - 





The increase in the receipts of the Ameri- 
can Board during the last two months would 
be gratifying if they resulted from gifts of liv- 
ing donors. The total receipts are $133,818, 
and the gain over the corresponding months 
last year is $29,448. The inerease is en- 
tirely from legacies. The donations fell off 
$5,660. But, in addition to amounts given 
above, $9,440 were contributed in October 
toward the debt, so that there was a real gain 
in gifts of the living. 





The Oahe Mission School among the Indians 
of South Dakota, which we recently men- 
tioned as about to be closed by the A. M. A. 
for want of funds, is, after all, to be continued 
for another year. Pledges have been made 
amounting to nearly $2,000, and the executive 
committee of the A. M. A., appreciating the 
cordial support of friends at the Mohonk Con- 
ference and elsewhere, has voted to reopen 
the mission, expecting that the additional 
$1,000 needed will beforthcoming. Mr. Frank 
Wood of Boston will continue to receive con- 
tributions for this purpose. 








CouGHs, colds, pneumonia and fevers may be 
prevented by keeping the blood pure and the sys- 
tem toned up with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


A TouR THROUGH CALIFORNIA.—The first tour 
of the season through California under the Person- 
ally Conducted Tourist System of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave Boston Jan. 7, 1898. Among 
the points of interest visited will be Omaha, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou and the Garden of the 
Gods, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, San José, 
Monterey, Santa Cruz, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Riverside, San Diego, Tucson, El Paso and St. 
Louis. Rate, including all necessary expenses dur- 
ing entire time absent. $340 from Boston. Descrip- 
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E'ARKIN SOAPS 


THE LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices ; 

half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of the soaps 
after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s profits are yours in a 
premium, itself of equal value, 


Our Great Combination Box. 





















Enough to last an Average Family . 
one Full Year. >\ 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired ‘ 
100 Bars‘*‘Sweet Home” Soap - $6.00 





For all laundry and household purposes it 
has no superior. 


10 Bars White WoolenSoap - - .70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder - 1.20 
Fulllbs. An unequalled laundry juxury. 


4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap -20 
1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap .60 
Perfume exquisite, A beautifi 


\-4 Doz. OldEnglish Castile Soap - .30 
1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap -26 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap -26 


1-4 Doz. Larkin’s TarSoap - - - .30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 


1-4 Doz.SulphurSoap - - - - - .30 


1 Bottle, !oz.. ModjeskaPerfume - 
Delicate, reiped, popular, lasting. 


| Jar, 2 ozs. Modieska Cold Cream 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the brea 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap 


j The Contents Bought at Retail Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail 10.00 


All for SiO . . . $20 


Vou get the Premium you select, gratis. 

































The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


HE “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK. Solid Oak throughout. Hand-rubbed finish. 
Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 feet high, is 2% feet wide, writing bed 24 
inchesdeep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


It is Wise Hoonomy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold_entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


If, after 30 Days’ Trial, the purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10: if not, notify us goods 
are subject to our order. We make no charge for what you have used. 
Uf you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
shipment day after order is received. Money refunded promptly if the Bow or Premium does not 
priwe allexpected Safe delivery guaranteed. 
497-Many youths and maidens easily earn a “ Chautauqua" Desk or other premium free, 
hy dividing the contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay 
the listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the 
young folks the premium as “a middleman’s profit.”. The wide success of this plan 
confirms all our claims. 


Sooklet Handsomely Iliustrating Fifteen Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Established 1875. Incorporated 1892. Capital $600,000. 
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From The Independent, New York: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not onl 
do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give eac 
purchaser a Valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise. 

New York Observer says: We are glad to indorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial of their soaps § 
has been made by members of the Observer staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without 
hesitation. 











Ear a Waltham Gold Watch 


) By helping to introduce 


ys, Baker's Teas, Spices, Etc, 


Ae of 50 Ibs. sold will secure the Gold 
Watch with Waltham or Elgin works full 
warranted. Stem wind and pendant set. Wate 
in two sizes for ladies and one size for gentle- 
men, oo face or eweyd case. 200 lbs. a high- 
grade Bicycle; 1001bs. a Girls’ or Youths’ Bicycle; 
90 lbs. a Sewing Machine; 35 lbs. a Gramophone; 
25 Ibs. a Solid Silver Watch and Chain, or a Dec- 
orated Tea Set, or an Autoharp ; 10 lbs. a Camera, 
or a Gold Ring; 12 lbs. a Repeating Air Rifle; 30 
Ibs. a Shot Gun; 75 lbs. a Bicycle for Children. 


Mr. Baker pavs the express on Cash Orders. 
Send your full address on postal for Catalogue, 
Order Sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.18), Springfield, Mass. 








I Worked 
three days. 4 
























tive itinerary can be obtained of D. N. Bell, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 








RINK’ far electric, gas or oil, give the most powerful, the 
E softest, cheapest and bext light known for Churches, 

ee TORS Halls and Public Buildings. Send size of room. Book 

oO} free, 1, P, FRINK, 561 Pearl dt, New York, 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 


AMENT, Wm. S., A. B. C. F. M. missionary from China, 
to supply at Chesaning, “Mich. Accepts. 
ANDR aS , John Chicago Sem., to Ross, Ind. Ac- 
AYERS, but will continue study at the seminary. 
= wo W., Pilgrim Ch., oe Neb., to Wis- 


ept 
BARRE” TT. Sidney H., Brooklyn, N 
Ct. Accepts and has ‘begun — 
BRUNDAGE, Birchard F., declines instead of accept- 
ing call to Oxford and Oakwood, Mich., and will re- 
main another year at Ross Memorial Ch.. Port Huron. 
BUNTING, E. Thos., to Walton, II1., and two other 
opreaching points. 
LAN, Edmund, Dodge, Neb., to Springfield. 
CURTIS, John S., to the permanent pastorate at Hop- 
kinton, N. H., , Where he has supplied for a year anda 


> plat pastorate of acted -eighth St. 
: nneapolis. Accept 
., Sherrard, IIL, 


, to S. Coventry, 







ae 


to Annawan. Accepts 
yr a begun 

EGLESTON, F. c. 
Declines. : 

HAGEMAN, Jas. C., to remain another year at Dundee, 
Mich. Declines. 

HAMBLETON, Ira G., Chicago Sem., to New Decatur, 

la. He has begun wor’ 
BARTS, Rollin L., formerly ot Helena, Mont., to First 
Leverett, Mass. Acc ept 

HENDE RSON, Arthur S., rec ently of Wellington, Kan., 
accepts call to Garnett, where he has been supplying. 

_ HAW, Geo., Sharon, Pa., accepts call to W. An- 


work. 
, Chagrin Falls, O., to Webster, Mich. 


oO. 
‘ HERTEL, Arthur F., recently of Bunker Hill, -g 


Kemper. ae cepts, and also has charge of Pres 
Summerville. 
ENNEDY, Rie ae H., 
to ne Mateo, 
KERSHAW, C. a 
Lamoille, Io. 
ILLEN, John T., to serve Cumings and Buxton, N. D., 
in addition to pomend and Hatton. Accepts. 

— as, pa. J., Mont Vernon, N. H., to Perth, Eng- 
and. ece 
LOUD Hullah iL, 

Declines. 
LUCAS, Oramel W., recently of Fourth Ch., 
Cal., to Pacific Grove. Accepts. 
LUCE, Fred L., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 


shire. 

MARSH, Geo., recently of Shell Rock, Io., to Fontanelle 
and Pleasant Grove. 

= L, Henry, to Lowell. Ac- 


formerly of Pepperell, Mass., 
, Park and W. Cedar Valley, Neb., to 


N. Abington, Mass., to S. Deerfield. 
Oakland, 
to Berk- 


Fremont, Mich., 


MU TAR’ T, Wm. L., Jackman, Me., to supply at New 
Vineyard until June. Accepts 
PALMER, Charles M., Sharon, Vt., to Stoddard, N. H. 
Accepts and has begun work. 
PHILLIPS, Ellsworth W., Hope Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
to Swampscott. 
ROOD, John S., Moorhead, Minn., 
field Plymouth Ch. ey Fargo, N. D. 
ST. JOHN, Benj., North Park Ch., Des Moines, Io., to be 
eneral missionary under the State H. M.S. Accepts. 
8 ed Geo. E., Alexandria, Mixn., to Plymouth Ch., 


t. Paul. 
TODD. Geo. L. 
tol, R. 1. 


to add to his present 


, Merrimac, Mass., declines call to Bris- 
Ordinations and Installations 


BARRETT, Sidney H., 0. 8. Coventry, Ct., Nov 
CHAPMAN, Erwin S., 7. Market St. on., Vakland, Cal., 
Oct. 26. Sermon, Rev. G. C. Adams, D. D.; other 





Sf alemulelel-lang 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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Paget lia sepa 
(Heart Troubles: 


are usually | 
symptomsof in- } 
digestion. Fer- f 
menting food 
causes palpita- 
tion and pain. 
Tarrant’s 
Seltzer 
Aperient 
relieves the symptom at once by on 
moving the cause. Endorsed by 4 
physicians for 50 years. ‘ 
50c. and $1. All druggists. 
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arte, Bow, Moore, W. C. Pond, D. D. te H. Hallock, 
J: H. Goodell 5 oR. Knodé 


cox, iyGuay H., o. First Ch., Jersey Cit YN. J., Nov. 9. 
Sermon, J. Pe Chamberlin, Ph. D.; other arts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Savage, W. A. Rice, H. 8. Bliss, F. J. 


Goodwin 
RENC - “Edgar B., o. West Ch., Barnstable, Mass., 
Sept. 7. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Churchill, D. D.; other 
wy ev. Messrs. Alex. McGregor, oF J. Walker, 
rsh, 8. W. Clarke, W. H. Woodw: 

KNAPP, “Shepherd, Jr., “—. First . a ery 
Ct., Nov Sermon, Prof. G. B. Stevens, 
other p: a Rev. Messrs. Asher Anderson, Henry V: 
Dyes, ». D., Herbert Macy, J. H. Grant, J. W. Goeper, 

gee 

THORE. Fonas’N First Ch., Oswego, N. Y., Nov. 9. 
Sermon, Rev. Ww. iB ‘Thomp, bt brother of the candidate; 
other parts, Drs. G. fli Pack cai Ww. 
Bacon and Rev. Messrs. W. " Sutherland. J ieee: 


Resignations 


BLACK, Jas. R., Bethel Ch., Kingston, Ont., to become 
editor of the Kingston News. 

BLAKESLEY, Linus, First Ch., Topeka, Kan. 

DREW, Stephen F., Stowe, Vt. He will remove to 
Watert bury. 

HARTIG, Lydia, Troy, he t., withdraws resignation. 

HINES, Peter H., Geneva, Neb. 

HODGES, Alpheus i ‘Backland, Mass., after a pasto- 

e of 16 ye 

HURD, Albert C., ; Boscawen, N. H. 

KIERNAN, Thos. L., Cromwell, Io 

LA PORTE, ge R. , Shirland and Harrison, Il. 

LUCK, Chas. W., First Ch., Ogden, U. 

MERRIAM, Chas. L., Highland Ch., Lowell, Mass. 


Dismissions 
COOLEY, Wm. F., Chatham, N. J., Nov. 9. 
Churches — 


MASCOTT, Neb., rec., 4.N 
SAXEVIL LE, Ww is., 1i her.. er members. 


Miscellaneous 

DALEY, Supt. Chas. M., Huron, 8. D., is making a tour 
of the churches in the Black Til lis and 3 oming, 
senting the claims of the C.S. S. and P. 8. Wi e in 
that part of his large field jane summer he gave his 
time mostly to places hitherto unreachec 

FLAWITH, Fred’k, of California, will supply at Reno, 
Nev., for two or three months. 

MOBBS, Horatio M., has removed his residence from 
Chewelah, Wnh., to Springdale, his other preaching 


NEWTON, Albert F., and wife, Brooklyn, N. Y., were 
gay surprised, Nov. 8, by having their house filled 
y the prominent members of the Rochester Ave. Ch. 
who gave them a beautiful gold clock and a pair ot 
candelabra. Their daughter, Helen, received last week 
an amethyst eae Se — the Junior C. E. Society, of 

aun she is preside 
TH, Esther, =r of Park Rapids, Minn., will supply 

o New York 

WILLIS, J. Vine ent, supplies at Lamar, Mo., through 
October and November. 

balay os ay GER, Louis W., on returning with his bride 
to th 
donation from the church awaiting him. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 


Berkeley, Park, 3 9 E. Grand Rapids, 6 6 
Redlan 8. 2 3 Hopkins Station, 32 32 
Sierra Valley, — 3 Lansing, Mayflower 
| CONNECTICUT Brauch, . 4 
| Ansonia, 10 10 MISSOURI 
Broad Brook, 4 4 St. Louis,Central, — 4 
Hebron, 5 65 Compton, Hill, 1 5 
Milton 3 4 Fountain Park, — 8 
New Haven, Plym- Olive Branch, 3 
outh 4 8 pilgrim, 3 8 
Stony Creek, 2 6 er Place, s-2 
ciated — Pi NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Yentral City, a et 
Grinnell, 3 48 Gocoratoatk, — $ 
Jackson, 6 16 p psom a 
— First, 8 Hinsdale ie 
Riceville § 77 Hollis, one 
Webster U ity, — 8] Mie First, pm 2 
Wesley, 7 10 Newport, er a 
MAINE N. Barnstead, — 3 
Gray, 9 Piermont, —- 8 
Yarmouth, a ee 
MASSACHUSETTS FERBSTLV AREA 
Atlantic, Memorial, — 6 Philadelphia, Cen- 
Cambridge, Pilgrim, 12 12 tral, 8 12 
Chelsea, Central, 3 5 Kensington, 1 4 
Dracut, * . 6 13 Park, — 6 
c. ridgewater ,ERMONT 
Ba Pn - VERMONT 
Fall River, C Central, — 8 4% arre, — 
Haverhill, West. a ee 
Lowell, First Trint- alifax, ae 
arian g Milton, 4 4 
Kirk St., 2 5 Rutland, — $8 
Middleboro, Central, 2 7 a 
Norwood, ; ’ 18 — 
Somerville High- Brodhead, 13 
ands, _ Clinton, 11 1 
Springfield, First, 4 12 Green Bay, 2 
pone, 1 8 Saxeville, — 17 
Park 2 5& 
groute ey — § OTHER CHURCHES 
orcester, Hope : | 
Immanuel,’ =] 4 Bloomington,m., 3 9 
Pilgrim, — 14 E. Chicago, tnd, 1 3 
Swedish, 4 4 Lincoln, Neo. i ‘Vine 
Union, — $3 a. 2 : 
~ oO oo q 
MICHIGAN Spring Valley, Minn., 3 7 
Detroit, Boulevard, 7 7 Toledo, First, O. — 24 
First 9 23 Watertown, N. Y. 5 13 
Mt. ilope, 5 6 Churches with les's 
People’s, —- 38 than three, 5 21 


Conf., 248; Tot., 680. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 12,149; Tot., 22,882. 


“Marriages: 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








eir new home in Pleasant Valley, Wis., found a | 


8 | stomach troubles mailed free by address- 


Ww fe Re rte me 9 Wamego, Kan., Nov. 3, by 


Richardson of Louisville, Rev. Wilson C. 
Wheeler At Chapman and Amelia Bittman of Wamego. 


Deaths 


The aoe for notices of deaths is twenty five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BATCHELDER—In Chelmsford, Mass., Nov. 3, sud- 
Soul, Orrin Stearns Batchelder, aged 68 yrs., 10’mos, ’ 
ys. 





|remedy was better known, 
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SIMPLICITY ITSELF, 


A SINPLE, HARMLESS REMEDY. 


Yet It Cures the Worst Cases of Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion. 


Dr. Jennison, who has made a life study 
of stomach troubles, says: All forms of 
indigestion really amount to the same 
thing, that is, failure to completely digest 
the food eaten; no matter whether the 
trouble is acid dyspepsia or sour stomach, 
belching of wind, nervous Dyspepsia or 
loss of flesh and ‘appetite ; a person will 
not have any of them if the stomach can 
be induced by any natural, harmless way 
to sarees | digest what is eaten, and 
this can be done by a simple remedy 
which I have tested in hundreds of aggra- 
vated cases with complete success. The 
remedy is a combination of fruit and 
vegetable essences, pure aseptic pepsin 
and golden seal put up in the form of 
pleasant tasting tablets and sold by drug- 
gists under the name of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. One or two of these 
tablets should be taken after meals and 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth, and 
mingling with the food in the stomach 
digests it completely before it has time to 
ferment, decay and sour. 

On actual experiment one grain of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
three thousand grains of meat, eggs and 
similar wholesome foods. 

It is safe to say if this wholesome 
by people 
generally, it would be a national blessing, 
as we are a nation of dyspeptics and nine- 
tenths of all diseases owe their origin to 
imperfect digestion and nutrition. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a 
secret patent medicine, but a fifty cent 
package will do more real good for a weak 
stomach than fifty dollars worth of patent 
medicines and a person has the satis- 
faction of knowing just what he is putting 
into his stomach, which he does not know 
when widely advertised patent medicines 
are used. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full sized packages 50 cts. 

A little book on cause and cure of 


| ing The Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 





ITCHING 
SKIN 
DISEASES 


Instant Relief for torturing, disfiguring, itching, burm 
ing and scaly skin and scalp diseases with loss of hair, in 
@ warm bath with Cvuricura Soap, asingle application 
of CuTicura (ointment), and a full cose of CUTIOURA 
RESOLVEN r, greatest of blood pur‘fiers and humorcures 


(uticura 


Te sold } me geod the world. Porter D. arp C. Corr.. Sole 
Props., Bost “ How to dow to Cure Itching Skin Diseases,” free. 


RED ROUGH H HANDS * Meny CUIICURA SOAP 















or to producea 
ely offered to the Diabetic. 
both from this country and 


H e Batown. N. Y.U B.a. 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Jottings From Amherst 


‘The new year at Amherst witnesses a de- 
cided gain in the equipment for religious 
work, in the appointment of Henry Preserved 
Smith, D. D., 69, as professor of Biblical his- 
tory and interpretation and associate pastor 
of the College Church, and in the engagement 
of Hubert L. Clark, ’92, as secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s appointment was made with 
the understanding that he is not to assume 
the burden of the regular occupancy of the 
college pulpit in addition to his teaching 
work. His predecessors have found this 
double service too great a task. The trustees 
have provided for a continuance of the pres- 
ent arrangement, by which the preaching for 
about one-half the time is by prominent cler- 
ezymen of different denominations, and for the 
other half by the college professors, with 
whom Dr. Smith will take his turn. He has 
already preached on one Sunday, giving gen- 
eral satisfaction by the foree and fervor of 
his sermon, delivered without notes but bear- 
ing the marks of his profound scholarship. 
His teaching work is not to begin until the 
winter term, when he will remove here from 
lakewood. His son isa member of the Fresh- 
man Class, taking his place already with the 
Christian workers. 

Mr. Hubert L. Clark assumes the secretary- 
ship of the Y. M. C. A., and will also assist 
Prof. John M. Tyler in the biological depart- 
ment, in which study he has done advanced 
work at Johns Hopkins. He is a son of the 
late Pres. W. S. Clark of the Agricultural 
College, who was first a highly honored pro- 
fessor in Amherst, as well as a gallant colonel 
during the war. The Y. M. C. A. work as 
now organized demands leadership, and in 
Mr. Clark the association seems to have se- 
cured the right man. With its pleasant quar- 
ters in Williston Hall and gg sey director 
of its work, the Y. M. C. A. is fitted to be of 
greater service than ever Pe the religious life 
of the college. 


At the recent communion service two Fresh- | 
men joined the College Church on confession ; 


of faith as the first fruits of the year, and 
there seems to be promise of increased reli- 
gious interest. 

‘The autumn has been full of athletic enthu- 
siasm, leading up to the Williams-Amherst 
football game, Nov. 6. No one on the ground 
can fail to feel that there is much that is 
wholesomely stimulating in this athletic zeal. 
The best side of it was finely presented in a 
ae delivered in College Hall recently by 
Rev. J. Benedict, ’72, a member of the fa- 
mous crew who that year won the great inter- 
collegiate race for Amherst in a time not 
equaled before or since by a six-oared boat. 
After twenty-five years of successful work in 
the ministry, Mr. Benedict says college athlet- 
ics are worth while, and in his lecture gives 
strong evidence of the truth of his saying, 
while not blinking at the various evils that 
must be guarded against in connection with 
them. 

Alumni returning to Amherst the coming 
year will find a great change and an immense 
improvement in the college grounds. Under 


the skillful direction of Mr. Fred, Law Olm- | 
sted the large tract recently added to the cam- | 


pus from the old Boltwood estate is being 
graded and laid out as a continuation of the 
beautiful grounds which crown the hill. The 
result will be a surprising addition to the fine 
effect of the dear old college hill. 

Amherst people rejoice in the new honor 
the college receives in the election of her 
alumnus and trustee, Dr. ©. M. Lamson, as 
president, and her trustee, D. Willis James, 
as vice-president of the American Board ; also 
in the further singular fact that, of the new 
corporate members, four are members of one 
class in Amherst, that of 1582. Wii Toc. 


‘T'wo things strike me in that wonderful ser- 
mon of Paul at Athens. His considerate tact 





in recognizing all the good he found in 
Athens, and how he laid the ax to the root of 
the tree of Attic pride.—John Duncan. 


Christian Endeavor Notes 


A picture, The Holy Family, has been given to the 
Brockton (Mass.) hospital by the Juniors of First 
Church. 

The C. E. badge is worn by the teacher and all 
the scholars in an Illinois public school, and all are 
members of the same society. 


The temperance committee of Hinsdale, Mass.. 
pays the cost of having a temperance paper sent 
regularly to more than 100 families. 

More than 400 members of the local union of 
Fitchburg, Mass., have united with the chureh dur- 
ing the last year, and the gifts of the societies have 
amounted to over $4,000. 

The Minnesota State Convention held its annual 
meeting in Owatonna, Oct. 28-31. The Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Endeavorers were cordially 
assisted in entertaining the 600 delegates by the 
Young People’s Societies of the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches. The denominational rally held in the 
Congregational church considered Loyalty to the 
Church and The Quiet Hour. On the latter subject 
Dr. F. E. Clark brought a message which is certain 
to cause a rising tide in the devotional life in C, E. 
cireles. 

A banner awarded at the Wisconsin convention 
to the Junior Society doing the best work was given 
to that at Fond du Lac, while another presented to 
the society giving the most in proportion to its 
membership went to the Grand Avenue Society of 
Milwaukee. To missions and the home churches 
the Juniors of the State have given more than a 
dollar apiece on an average. The report of the 
evangelistic superintendent showed that 20 socie- 
ties have helped in home work and 23 in outside 
work. At the summer Bible school there was an 
attendance of 40, and as a result 11 training classes 
have been formed. More than half the societies 
have missionary committees, and 48 are supporting 
a missionary either wholly or in part. 
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wash-board can’t last. 
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It isn’t sensible. 





Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


N EVERY refined cir- 
| cle there are many 
gift occasions to be 
remembered. With the 


Singer 


Sewing Machine 











a great variety of dainty 
articles may be made | 
for home use— from a 
simple apron to the em- 
broidered doiley. 

A full set of attach- 
ments for ruffling, hem- | 


ming, embroidering, etc., goes with | 


| 


each machine, and we also give free 
instruction in all kinds of fancy sewing. 


The fame of the Singer name 
has led to imitations of obsolete 
Singer machines.— This trade- 
mark guarantees perfect mech- 
anism. Our offices are in every 


ely. 


THE SINGER 
MANF'G COMPANY. 








“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 


Here is 
a picture 


that women will wonder at, one 


of these days. They won't 


understand what the woman is 


doing. Even now it looks 
jueer to the users of Pearline 
to see a woman doubling 


herself up over a wash-tub. 


This old-fashioned, back-break- 
ng way of washing clothes by 
rubbing them to pieces over a 
The way that is 


surely taking its place—the easiest, quickest, most economical 


way—is washing with Pearline. 


No soap with —that’s 


entirely needle ss —nothing but Pearline. 


“SSS SOLIAULIAO 








FOR 





one.”’ 























Whooping Cough, Croup, Colds, 


Items from physicians’ statements in our Descriptive 
Booklet. Send for it. : 

“Have found it of such great value in Whooping 
Cough, Croup and other spasmodic coughs, that I} 
instructed every family unde: my direction to secure 


ea 





“It is of great value in Diphtheri a.”" “It gives 


» a . relief in Asthma. The apparatus is simple and inex- 
ye > pensive.’’ Sold by all druggists. 
ZZ VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 
so : Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents 


Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh. : 








‘“*THE BEST IS, AYE, THE 
CHEAPEST.” AVOID IM- 
ITATIONS OF AND SUB- 
STITUTES FOR... .- 
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Vanishing Cities Built By Gold 


The rush to the Klondike region awakens 
great interest all over the world. The barren 
wilderness amid northern snows is quickly 
changing into busy towns and cities. It is 
said that building lots at Dawson City have in- 
creased in value a thousand fold within the 
present year. All this growth, however, is 
probably but temporary. When the gold 
mines are exhausted, or when they are worked 
by machinery requiring comparatively few 
men, nothing will remain to invite the multi- 
tude. The busy life which has changed the 
wilderness will vanish, leaving desolation in 
its place. We have seen some of these de- 
serted cities in the far West. Nothing can be 
imagined more forlorn. Virginia City, Nev., 
once claiming a population of 30,000, in a short 
time dwindled to a few hundreds. In the 
Chautauquan Mr. Sam Davis gives this vivid 
description of the rise and fall of Treasure 
Hill, Nevada: 

Thirty years ago the place was in the 
heyday of its prosperity: now it lies in 
the moldy winding-sheet that the seasons 
have woven about it since the breath of 
its inhabitance has departed. In its flush 
days no town in the West could boast of 
so much wealth per capita. A hundred 
tunnels ran into the hill, and gold poured 
out of every one. The claim owuers were 
accumulating money a great deal faster 
than they could possibly spend it, even in 
those days of reckless extravagance, the 
memory of which seems imperishable. 

Nothing could ever convince these peo- 
ple that their mineral bonanza might fail, 
and so the revel of extravagance went on, 
with the throb of lascivious musie and 
flow of forbidden wine, until, like a flash 
from a clear sky, came the first intima- 
tion of the end. The words “ pinched 
out” were to the inhabitants of the fated 
city what the writing on the wall was to the 
feasters with Belshazzar. The workings 
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were abandoned, the exodus began, and 
ina few months the Hill was a deserted 
village. 

A few years ago, while on a_ political 
canvass With General Kittrell, an attorney 
whose eloquence had often roused the 
echoes in the old courthouse of the Hill 
in the years gone by, we reached the des- 
olate place just at sundown. As we 
approached the scene, which no doubt 
brought to his mind a flood of varied reec- 
olleetion, he expressed a desire to make a 
detour, but the mountainous contour of 
the country prevented this, and we drove 
straight ahead. I shall never forget the 
look, first of surprise and then of serious- 
ness, that came over his face as he drew 
up the horses a few hundred yards from 
the outskirts and contemplated the 
crumbling walls of the weatherbeaten 
buildings, which seemed huddled together 
in the north wind like animals seeking 
warmth. 

To the left was the famous hill from 
Which so much wealth had been ex- 
tracted, and at its foot a graveyard. <A 
few marble tombstones stood out white 
and cold in the paling rays of the setting 
sun, but most of the graves were marked 
merely with wooden headboards which 
had been gnawed with the sharp tooth of 
the sandstorm, while many showed noth- 
ing but little Knolls of earth which the 
elements had not quite leveled. <A gray 
coyote gliding in and out among the 
mounds paused in his retreat to face us 
with his defiant bark. The arrangements 
of the tunnel and exeavations which had 
poured so much weaith upon the world 
gave the mountain a pronounced facial 
aspect, and it was silhouetted against the 
opal sky like the desert Sphinx. 

As we drove through the main street 
we saw through the windows of the prin- 
cipal hotel a bar and billiard-room. The 
balls and eues were lying upon the tables, 
and indicated that upon one the last game 
played was pin-pool and upon the other 
French carom. Empty glasses and bot- 
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tles stood upon the bar, as they had been 
left nearly a quarter of a century before 
by the last of the convivial inhabitants, 
or else some waggish barkeeper had ar- 
ranged them there to keep green in the 
mind of the passing traveler the bibulous 
memories of other days. 

Even the horses cast uneasy glances at 
the empty, creaking buildings, and seemed 
anxious to move on, while every spasm of 
the wind caused a shiver to pass through 
the shacks as the town took on an undu- 
lating motion, something akin to the 
movement of a field of grain when touched 
by the breath of a summer's breeze. 

Threading our way through a litter of 
prostrate signs, telegraph poles and the 
débris of municipal decay, we pulled out 
of Treasure Hill just as the night was 
coming on. As we passed the graveyard, 
which was growing more ghastly in the 
twilight, my companion remarked that 
most of its occupants had died violent 
deaths, and he recalled two of them—who 
were among his best paying clients until 
hung for one homicide too many—as men 
who never knew what peace was until 
they were laid to rest alongside their vic- 
tims. 

Of those who had amassed wealth in 
the days of the Hill’s teeming prosperity, 
not one in a hundred could he recall who 
had saved a dollar. Most of them had 


‘been ruined by the rapid pace set by pros- 


perity, and contracted habits of living 
that had carried them to untimely graves. 
The lives of most of them seemed to have 
gone out, as it were, with the demise of 
the town, and the original discoverer, 
long since dead, was not even accorded a 
place in the cemetery. 





THE most simple and safe remedy for a cough or 
throat trouble is “ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
They possess real merit. 

Ponpd’s Extract Co., N. Y. Book mailed free. 
You cannot trust every dealer to give you the genu- 
ine, 
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PiN\ that you can obtain for the asking 
@ . | y i 
<= +) Gaze’s Tourist Gazette 
, “~~~. Yand descriptive printed matter with 
——_— valuable information about travel in 
4 America, West Indies, 
Venezuela, Morocco, 


4 ITALY, EGYPT, 


o 


PALESTINE, GREECE, 
anD MEDITERRANEAN. 


Select parties are now being organized 

. for foreign travel, and as only the best 
steamship lines are patronized, the whole 
arrangements are very complete and sat- 
If you travel you want to know all about 


isfactory. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


(ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY) 


Apply © HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 


201 Washington Street, Boston. 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


220 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


“ ay DO YOU KNOW 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Pi ~— %» 


Single Rooms 
Double Rooms . 


Broadway and 11th Street 


ee (OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH) 


NEW YORK 





THE COLONIAL DINING ROOM 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


RATES 
$1.00 to $3.00 per day 


2.00 to 5.00 per day 


Rooms with bath setached, shiny or 


en suite, from 


3.50 upwards 


A recent departure is the Table d’Hote 
Dinner served from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors | 
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SEASON OF 1898 
A Tour Through 


BIBLE LANDS 


' EGYPT, PALESTINE, and SYRIA, with 
| visits to TURKEY, GREECE, and ITALY, 


| habe iithatate under the auspices of 


Po Ahi ops 


Raymond & 
ae Whitcomb 


A comprehensive tour of 117 DAYS has been arranged, allowing a month in Egypt, a month in 
Palestine and Syria, and visits to Smyrna, Ephesus, Constantinople, Greece, etc., rather than the usual brief 
trip which would touch at some of the points of interest and leave others unseen, believing that the intelli- 
gent traveler would prefer to devote the added time and cost, and thus secure the vastly increased opportu- 


nities for observation and study. 
EGYPT HOLY LAND 
Leaving Port Said, the party proceed 


Leaving NEW YORK by the North 
German Lloyd Steamship “ - up the eastern Mediterranean coast to 
Saturday, January 15, via the popular Jaffa. The journey through Syria, 
southern route, so pleasant on account which includes ancient Palestine, will 
of the chances of fine weather during be under most favorable auspices. 
the winter months, entering the Straits Railways and new carriage roads 
of Gibraltar after two days on the have reduced the duration of some 
Mediterranean, the steamer lands at of the journeys, and the necessity of 
Naples. After a day in this pictur- horseback riding, to a minimum. The 
esque city the party goes southward old methods in some places must be 
used to make a complete tour, but our 


via rail and steamship to Egypt, 
where ample time will be allowed for facilities are extensive and unequaled, 
insuring maximum comfort. 


visiting 
CAIRO and neighborhood JERUSALEM and environs 
BETHLEHEM 


THE PYRAMIDS 
HEBRON, JERICHO 


THE NILE 
Benihasan, Lycopolis, Abydos, Den- and the DEAD SEA 
Thence northward through Samaria 


derah, Ancient Thebes, Karnak, Lux- 
and Nazareth, and Galilee to Damas- 


or, Esneh, Edfu, etc. The voyage 

up the Nile as far as Assuan, at the cus, Baalbec, Beyroot, etc. From there 

foot of the First Cataract (538 miles to Smyrna, Ancient Ephesus, Con- 

from Cairo), and back will occupy *- -*,2 stantinople (a week’s stay), Athens, 

nearly three weeks. a — tt @ Patras, Corfu, and back to Italy. 
Members of the party who desire to extend their travels through Italy, Switzerland, and other sections 

of Central Europe, can join a party at Naples for an entertaining round through the spring and early summer, 


Southern Central and Northern Europe 


No. 2. Sailing, April 16, including Italy, Austria, No. 4. Sailing, May 31, same as No. 3, through to 
Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, Rhine, Holland, Stockholm, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Paris, and London. 124 days. Northern Italy, Switzerland, Paris. 142 days. 

No. 3. Sailing, May 34, visiting London, Rural No. 5. Sailing, July 2, ong © Paris, Northern 
England, Norway, North Cape, Sweden, Den- Italy, Switzerland, Rhine, Holland, Belgium, 
mark, Berlin, Rhine, Paris. 79 days. London. 85 days. 


Other Tours 


California, Mexico, Alaska, Florida, 
The Hawaiian Islands, West Indies, 
Japan and China, Around the World. 





Yah 











“> 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB *S 


296 Washington St., Boston 
31 East 14th St., New York 
95 Adams St., Chicago 
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COPYRIGHT, 16 


ORE than two hundred 
of the foremost States- 
men, Men of Science, Edu- 
cators, Travelers, Story- 
Writers, and Men of Letters 
will give their best efforts 
to charm, instruct and help 
the readers of The Com- 
panion during 1898. 





RicHT Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR. 
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Each weekly issue of The Companion contains as much reading-matter as a 12mo volume 
of 175 pages. Few books have the variety, interest and value that characterize this popuiar paper. 


Fully Illustrated. 
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“EVERY WEEE A NEW COMPANION.” 


. TheYouths — .::. 


That The Companion has endeavored to increase its value and interest will be apparent from the 


following partial list of Contributors engaged for its next volume: 


Statesmen. Men of Science. 
Right Hon. WM. E. GLADSTONE Prof. NATHANIEL S. SHALER 
Hon. THOMAS B. REED Prof. RODOLFO LANCIANI 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE 
Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR Prof. M. G. PUPIN 


JOHN BURROUGHS 
PERCIVAL LOWELL 

Dr. WILLIAM PARK 

Lieut. H. D. WISE, U.S. A. 


THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE 
Hon. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. 


Other Eminent Contributors. 


RUDYARD KIPLING F. R. STOCKTON Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 
W. D. HOWELLS I, ZANGWILL MARY E. WILKINS 
OCTAVE THANET MAX O’RELL LILLIAN NORDICA 


Men of Action. Journalists. 
Capt. ALFRED T. MAHAN ARTHUR HOUGHTON 
Licut. ROBERT E. PEARY, U.S. N. JACOB A. RIIS 
Gen. A. W. GREELY, U.S. A. ALVAN F. SANBORN 
Rear-Admiral PIERCE CROSBY, U.S.N. POULTNEY BIGELOW 
Rear-Admiral A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. Col. HENRY WATTERSON 


Twelve-Color Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in 
Art Stores for less than $1.00. It consists of three folding parts, eech a true reproduction 
of charming group pictures from original paintings. Its size is 10x 24 inches. 














NEW SUBSCRIBERS who wih cut out this slip and send it at once, with 
name and address, and $1. will receiv: 

FREE -— The Companion every week g hed the ie subscription is received 
ill January 1, 1898. 

FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE — The Companion Art Cslendar for 1898, a production superior to any 
of the £2mous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. Itis 
a beautiful ornament and a costly - ew Subscribers. 

And" 1e Companion Fifty-Two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. P15 
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Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies -f the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








Our 
Story-Teilers. 


Prof. BLISS PERRY 
CLEVELAND MOFFETT 
HAMLIN GARLAND 

Mrs. ELIA W. PEATTIE 
HAYDEN CARRUTH 
MARY CATHERINE LEE 
Prof. HENRY A. BEERS 
JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
JOHN R. SPEARS 

LAURA E. RICHARDS 
EVA McGLASSON BRODHEAD 
GEORGE ADE 

KATE CHOPIN 

HOMER GREENE 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS 

C. A. STEPHENS 

EMMA A. OPPER 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 
ANNA FULLER 

J. E. CHAMBERLIN 
WALTER LEON SAWYER 
CLINTON ROSS 

CY WARMAN 

EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
VIOLA ROSEBORO’ 
WINTHROP PACKARD 

J. L. HARBOUR 
MARGUERITE TRACY 
SALLIE PATE STEEN 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
AVERN PARDOE 
EDWARD WILLIAM THOMSON 
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